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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The Fundamentals of Sociology is intended by its author Rev. 
Fr. Gisbert, s.3., as a text-book in sociology. Professor Gisbert 
who is in charge of sociology at St. Xavier’s College, which is a 
Constituent college of the University: of Bombay, has the advantage 
of having received his training in sociology both in Great Britain 
and in U.S.A., and his main teaching experience in India. This 
fact by itself entitles Rev. Gisbert’s book to special consideration, 
even though there are more than two dozen more or less similarly 
designed books in the English language. Most of these books, 
Whether called Introduction to Sociology, Text-book of Sociology, 
Handbook of Sociology, Introductory Sociology, Principles of 
Sociology or merely Sociology, or Society, are written by American 
Sociologists. Some of them have run into a number of editions, 
and many of them are fairly recent. The ground-plans of such 
books slightly differ from one another; but all of them use for their 
illustrative material mostly American data. And when they do 
move outside this field, they present some data from European 
Society and the social life of the so-called primitive people. It is 
true that in some fields of sociology the only scientific data worthy 
of use in text-books on sociology pertain to the American and 
Some of the European societies. Yet there are. fields of study 
like family, caste, religion in which not only relevant data but 
also data that are invaluable in scientific sociology can be derived 
from the social history of India. 

It is the great merit of Rev. Gisbert’s Fundamentals of Sociology 
that it has incorporated, wherever possible, Indian data as illus- 
trative material. The fairly comprehensive ground-plan of this 
book thus has been given a superstructure which is, among the 
Current text-books on sociology, rather distinctive. This is not 
to say that T endorse all the views that Rev. Gisbert has put 
etward; nor may the reader be expected to take them without 

'Scrimination. The general presentation of the data and the 
tenoron the views Are Uch that, I trust, the book will be widely 
Patronized by the class of people for whom it is designed. 


Department of Sociology, 
niversity of Bombay G. S. GHURYE 
pril 5, 1956 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tus work is intended as a text-book of sociology for degree 
students of the social sciences in general and of sociology in 
particular, and for all those who wish to have a grounding on 
the basic questions that affect the life of society. 

Though there is among us no scarcity of text-books of sociology 
—some of them of outstanding value—yet in general they are 
written for the English speaking students of Europe and America 
and, as such, are nearly exclusively concerned with their own 
problems and perspectives, having only few passing references to 
India and eastern realities. Moreover, their style, which not 
seldom is unduly technical—with a technicality which seems at 
times calculated to render the most simple questions obscure and 
unintelligible—offers special difficulties to the students whose 
mother tongue is not English, while the high price at which these 
are obtainable places them outside the reach of the students of 
moderate means who are the majority among us. 

With a view to obviate these practical inconveniences the 
present book has been written. But there is more than that. 
Owing mainly to the work of eminent sociologists of our times 
such as R. M. Maclver, M. Ginsberg, Ogburn and Nimcoff, and 
R. K. Merton, a body of fundamental concepts and questions has 
been built which constitutes the common basis of the sociological 
studies and must, therefore, be included in any work on intro- 
ductory or general sociology. But neither is the whole content 
of those concepts definitely settled, nor is the presentation of the 
questions such that these cannot be revised in the light of further 
studies and changing circumstances. So, while remaining faithful 
to the main currents of modern sociological thought and to what 
already may be called sociological tradition, we have reinterpreted 
some of these concepts when reinterpretation appeared justified, 
and have envisaged the general questions of sociology with special 
reference to Indian conditions. India and the East are rising 
now to a new life, and nobody, least of all the sociologist, can 
refuse his wholehearted contribution to make this renascence 

-prosperous and successful. i 

The general plan of the book, which is divided in four parts, 
follows the approved pattern of modern works on general sociology. 
But when dealing with each question we have endeavoured to 
Present the relevant social facts and draw from them the most 
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of society, must be the same common sense applied to social 
realities—and this principle has to be insisted upon all the more 


because in practice, and even among scholars, common sense 
becomes sometimes the least common. 


To Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Dean, and leader of 


the sociologists of 
Bombay, for his kindness jin writing the Forew 


ord for the present 


To Rev. A. Conti S.J., of St. Xavi 
drawings illustrating the text. 


To the various authors and publishin 
Permission to reprint i 


by our publishers, 
To Messrs, Orient Longmans Private Ltd., for h 
taken the publication of th 
And, above all, to Rey. L. N. Serki 7 


er’s High School for the two 


St. Xavier's Villa, Khandala 
(Bombay) in the Western Ghats 
May, 1957 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND (REVISED) EDITION 


Tue short period in which the first edition of this work has been 
exhausted bears testimony to the generous reception which this 
work has received from scholars and students alike. Since the 
publication of the book, I have received a large number of con- 
Structive suggestions and criticisms from colleagues both in India 
and abroad, and to all concerned I tender my warmest thanks. 

Here I should merely like to state that a textbook of general 
Sociology is neither a specialized work, nor an historical account 
of the various theories and opinions connected with the subject, 
but only a systematic introduction to the fundamental problems 
of sociology and of those views which, by their influence or 
acceptance, have become established and are therefore worthy of 
being transmitted to the younger generations of sociologists. But 
Such is not the case with many contemporary movements, which 
have yet to pass the test of time. I am also convinced that a 
Sociologist should never hesitate to have recourse to other related 
Subjects such as psychology, philosophy, political science or any 
Other of the social sciences, as the departmentalization of the 
Sciences must always give way before the larger quest for knowl- 
edge and truth. For the rest, I am happy that many of my 
Colleagues concur with me in thinking that a work of synthesis 
Such as this renders useful service to the science of sociology which, 
Owing to its excessive tendency towards specialization, is threatened 
With internal dissolution. y 

In this edition I have taken the opportunity of adding at the 
beginning of Chapter I an outline of the origin and development 
Of sociology which, though not necessarily meant for beginners, 
orms a fitting complement to a work on sociology. Apart from 
this, the work has been throughly’ revised and brought more in 
tune with existing Indian conditions. In addition, I have, through- 
Out the work, substituted the terms preliterate, simple, or aboriginal 
Or primitive, when referring to peoples devoid of the art of writing. 


Sociologists and anthropologists alike are becoming more and more 
Conscious of the derogatory and ambiguous nature of a term 
-conscious survival of a 


which has largely been retained as a semi S sun 
naive evolutionary philosophy which has long outlived its useful- 
ness. The term primitive henceforth will only be used where it 
Tefers to priority in time. Additions have been made both to the 
bibliography and to the text, in order to draw the attention of 
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students to new works on various topics which are likely to prove 
more useful to them than many of the older books on- the same 
subject. 

In conclusion, I should like to express the hope that the improve- 
ments in the’new edition will meet with the approval of students 


and teachers of sociology, whose appreciation for this work will 
remain the author’s chief reward. 


Bombay 


September, 1958. P. GIsBERT 
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PART | 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


CHAPTER 1 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Origins : 
The history of social life with its problems is as old as society itself. 
hen man, at the dawn of civilization, was first confronted with 
the difficulties and complexities of life in the company of his 
fellowmen, he could not but apply his attention to find a solution 
to them. If man is by nature a philosopher he must as: naturally 
be a sociologist when the perplexities of social life become the 
Object of his deliberations. 
_ But the systematic study of society did not come into existence 
im the West until the genius of classical Greece had applied its 
creative mind to society as a subject of scientific investigation. 
Thus in Plato’s Republic (427-347 B.C.) and in Aristotle's Ethics 
and Politics (384-322 B.C.) we find the first major attempts to deal 
methodically with law, the state, and society. Among the Romans 
© most outstanding author is the orator and philosopher, Marcus 
ullius Cicero, who in his works, and especially in his book 
2 e Officiis (On Justice), transmitted to Rome, and consequently 
$ the Western world, the treasures of Greek learning in philo- 
OPhy, politics, law and sociology. p 
Among the most significant works of subsequent ages dealing 
o9 Social concepts and questions we find St. Augustine's De 
peas Dei (a.D. 354-430), the Summa Theologica and De Regimine 
"incipum of Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), De Monarchia of Dante 
1265-1321); the Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1477-1535), the 
City of the Sun by Campanella (1568-1639), the New Atlantis of 
Bs Francis Bacon (1 561-1628), and in the sixteenth century and 
ater, the erudite treatises of Victoria, Suarez,. Bellarmine and 
Totius as well as the works of Locke and Rousseau. 
5 n India the most ancient sources of social thought are to be 
und in the religious books, especially the Upanishads, the Sutras, 
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and,the Puranas which, among many other subjects, deal with 
philosophical questions, customary law, history, and morality. 
Of special importance are the Laws of Manu in which the rites, 
laws, customs, and social ideas, extending over a period of 
many centuries, are contained in detail. Among the famous 
authors of ancient India and later we may mention Usanas or 
Sukracharya, one of the early Rishis who, in a work attribut- 
ed to him, the Nitisastra, deals with the science of morals and 
discusses questions of social, economic and political character. 


It became a, source. of inspiration for other works on. the same 
questions. 


The -most famous work of an 
subject is undoubted] 
the minister of king 
is the most complete t 


politics, sociology, and law of the whole 
later, during the rule of Akbar (1556-1605) we find Abul Fazal 


y and adviser, and composed 
In this work he gives a 
ire in all its social aspects, 


Hindu law. This book, 


mprehensiveness, has deserved to be called 
the Moghul Gazetter1 ` 


Among the ancient Persians 
Zoroaster, born about 660 B.C. 
leader and teacher, insistéd in 


the greatest social reformer was 
» Who besides being a religious 


Among the social thinkers of Islam 


e in the Middle Ages the 
best known is Abd-al-Ra 


1406) called by 
ogy. His main 


* Benoy K, Sark itiy, ; F 
Indian Press, aan 2 ositive Ground of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad, The 
* Chap as urfey, 
Company, 1948), 


A History of Social Thought, (New York: Macmillan 
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Modern Pioneers*\—The term Sociology—from the Latin 
societas (society) and the Greek Jogos (study or science)—is of 
comparatively recent use and was coined in the first half of 
the last century by the French philosopher and sociologist 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857). He defined sociology as the science 
of social phenomena “subject to natural invariable laws, the 
discovery of which is the object of investigation.” Consequent 
upon this definition, he advocated for sociology the use of 
the positive method as is done in natural science. He further 
believed that social evolution went hand in hand with pro- 
gress in accordance with the Law of the three stages which were: 
the theological-military, the metaphysical-legalistic, and the 
positive-industrial, the last of which was the most advanced and 
the one in which we are living. Comte’s main work was Positive 
Philosophy. 

Another pioneer of sociology in England was Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903). His sociology is essentially evolutionistic, and 
evolution permeates every phase of his system. Evolution begins 
in the inorganic world of matter, goes through the organic or 
living world of plants and animals, and ends in the human and 
social world of men. The fundamental processes of evolution are 
differentiation and integration. He upheld the functionality or 
Organicity of society asserting that society was like an organism or 
living body; but this assertion was more an analogy than a reality.* 
His most important works are Social Statics, FirstPrinciples, Principles 
of Sociology, and The Man versus the State. $ 

Another sociologist who exerted great influence on future gene- 
rations was the Frenchman Frederic Le Play (1806-1882). A 
rigorous observer of social facts, he first applied to his research 
the case-study method. In his main work Les ouvriers européens 
(The European Workers) in six volumes (of which only one has 
been translated into English) he took the family budget as the 
main tool for sociological analysis, and introduced the survey 
method and the concept of “participant observer”. “‘Nowhere” 
writes Pauline V. Young “in the earlier, nor in much of the 
present day writings on social studies do we find such meticulous 
and logical assumptions—specifications for his major tasks—as in 
Le Play’s work.”> Besides the above-mentioned work he also 


* The pages that follow up to the end of this section are not meant for the 
Dee nner in sociology, but are added for the sake of completeness as a historical 
outline. 

* Cf. infra chap. 3, p. 49. 7 

5 Pauline V. Young, Scientific Surveys and Social Research, (New York: Prentice 
Hall Inc., 1956), p. 9. E 
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wrote Social Reform in France, Organization of the Family and 
Organization of Labour. 

Besides these writers others like Karl Marx, Charles Darwin, and, 
later on, Sigmund Freud, exerted deep influence on sociological 
thought, but none of them was properly a sociologist. The first 
was an economist, the second a biologist, and the third a 
psychoanalyst. Yet some of their ideas, inasmuch as they are related 
to sociological questions, will be dealt with in the present work. 

Of the subsequent sociologists two, one of them a Frenchman 
and the other a German, have become so prominent and 
influential that special mention must be made of them: Emile 
Durkheim (1858-1917) and Max Weber (1864-1920). 

In Durkheim’s theory the ultimate social reality is the group, 
not the individual. Social life, he thinks, has to be analysed in 
terms of social facts, which are the most basic concepts of his 
system. These are collective ways of acting, thinking, and feeling 
which, though coming from the individual, 
and exert constraint or Pressure on him; as when, for Instance, the 
feeling of patriotism, which spreads over the country, impels us 
to make some sacrifice for it. These social facts, he insists, are 
the proper study of sociology and to them all social 


Labour in Society, The Rules of the 
and The Elementary Forms of the 


„Max Weber’s approach is the opposite to that of Durkheim. - For 
him the individual is the basic unit of society, and the finding 
sociological laws in themselves is n r 


the understanding of man. In his 


behaviour, th 
determined.” s 


° M. Ginsberg, Reason 


and Co., 19 41, p. 114. and Unreason in Socien (London: Longmans, Green 
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and to distinguish the natural from the human (or spiritual) 
sciences—are essential concepts in Max Webers system. His 
influence on contemporary sociologists especially those of the 
analytic school is rapidly growing. His main works are Economics 
and Society, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, and 
various other essays. 

Other authors such as L. H. Morgan (1818-81) and E. B. Tylor 
(1832-1917) may also be included among the pioneers in socio- 
logical thought though they were mainly anthropologists. Their 
theories and methods were evolutionistic, though instead of the 
term evolution Tylor used that of “stages of culture”. 

Theories and Moyements.—Passing from authors to theories 
we may consider those whose impact has been most profound on 
sociological thought or whose influence nowadays is more pro- 
nounced. Such are the following: Evolutionary and organismic 
theories, naturalist and analytical, and the structural-functionalist 
or simply funtionalist. . 

The evolutionary school, which some decades ago was much in 
Vogue, owes its origin mostly to the works of Darwin and Spencer. 
Its central tenet is that society is made up of social groups, each 
of which follows the laws of evolution in the same way as the 
zoological world is made up of organisms in process of evolution. 
The key, therefore, to social change is of a biological nature, but it 
may be of different types such as “the survival of the fittest through 
the struggle for existence”? “differentiation through integration”, 
or the folkways. Marxist authors think nevertheless that the 
determining factor of social change is the economic system, Th. 
Veblen, the technological, and B. Kidd, the religious. Among the 
authors who followed the evolutionary theory in its purest form 
we may mention L. Gumplowicz, G. Ratzenhofer, A. W. Smail, 
Lester Ward, W. G. Summer, and A. G. Keller. : 

The organismic theories, namely, those which conceive of society 
as a biological organism with nerves, tissues, cells etc., subject 
to evolutionary change, were likewise as the previous one, mostly 
inspired by Spencer. Among the authors who cultivated it we 
may mention P. Lilienfeld, A. Fouillee, and A. G. Schafe, though 
the views of this last, were more moderate. The biological 
organismic theory is a further elaboration of the evolutionary 
theory. 

EN Westermarck and L. T. Hobhouse mark in their works the 
period of transition from pure evolutionism to the following 
theories which are commonly accepted in modern times. 


z Cf. infra, chap. 14. 
Cf. infra, chap. 3, pp. 48 seqq. 
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The naturalistic or positivistic school, which derives its inspiration 
mostly from the works of Comte, Durkheim, and Pareto, essentially 
consists of an attempt to equate the methods of sociology to those 
of the natural sciences such as physics, chemistry, and biology by 
using external (objective) observation and measurement or quanti- 
fication. According to these authors there is no qualitative 
difference between physical and social relations and laws. They 
agree largely with the behaviourists who rely on external obser- 
vation and experimentation, and disown introspection, interpre- 
tation, and other non-positivist methods. In spite of the diffi- 
culties inherent in this method it has greatly encouraged experi- 
mental research and quantitative techniques which have proved 
very fruitful to the social sciences. 

The main advocates of naturalism are F. H. Giddings, 
S. C. Dodd, W. E Ogburn, F. S. Chapin, and above all 
G. A. Lundberg, who nevertheless adopts also methods different 
from the positivistic,® 

The analytic school stands in striking contrast with the natural- 
istic school. Its main source of inspiration is Max Weber to 
whom F. Toennies, G. Simmel, and Ch. Cooley could be added. 
inci of this school is that the difference 
he social sciences is qualitative. In 
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interdependence of the different elements of society as parts inte- 
grated into a whole. But in our times this theory has received a 
special impulse from the works of Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942) 
and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Its central point, formulated in 
different ways, is that all parts of a culture or group are integrated 
into the whole or are interdependent on each other, and that social 
phenomena are functions or effects of determinate social structures 
Such as class systems, economic or kin systems, etc. Hence the 
e study of cultures or societies must be functional 
namely, by investigating the function of the ‘interrelated parts 
with the whole. Radcliffe-Brown laid special stress on the struc- 
tural-functional analysis. This theory is largely based on the 
German psychological theory of Gestalt or configuration which 
considers perception as a whole, not as the sum or juxtaposition 
of its elements. 

Though we cannot go into the advantages of the theory on the 
one side, and the uncertainty created on the other by the various 
definitions of function (among them that of Malinowski himself), 
here we may only point out that one of the most important objects 
of the theory should be to clarify what kind of whole is that which 
arises from the component parts inasmuch as this can oscillate 
from an organism or group-mind to a sort of mechanical whole 
according to the authors’ preferences. On the other hand, it 
seems also clear that a sound structural-functional theory cannot 
be absolute. It has to. make provision for the phenomena of 
change and disorganization, diffusion and functional alternatives, 
manifest and latent functions as well as ‘“‘dysfunctions’’.1* 

Among the followers of the functional school we find, besides 
the above-mentioned, such distinguished names as S. F. Nadel, 
Evans-Pritchard, Kingsley Davis, R. S. and H. M. Lynd, R. Red- 
field, and; with certain reservations, R. K. Merton; while among 
the predecessors of the school we may include Ch. Cooley, Franz 
Boas, and W. I. Thomas. $ 
“There are, of course, in our times many more sociological 
theories though we can hardly’ mention them, as, for instance, 
the neo-evolutionistic school of L. A. White, V- G. Childe and 
perhaps also G. C. Hommans; the cultural historical school of 
W. Schmidt, Koppers, Gusinde, and Schebesta; and the statistical, 
historical, and philosophical schools of sociology in which we find 
such writers as G. K. Zip, A. L. Kroeber, L. von. Wiese, and 
e reader may consult 
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C. S. Mihanovich. Other names such as those of Kimbal Young, 
P. G. Murdock, L. T. Marshall, and W. I. H. Sprott would easily 
fit into more than one category, while the Frenchmen Marcel 
Mauss and Claude Levi-Strauss must be reckoned as continuing 
the work of Durkheim. d 

Many promising branches of sociology have appeared also in 
modern times such as the sociology of knowledge (Karl Mannheim), 
the sociology of religion (H. H. Gerth), and industrial sociology 
(Elton Mayo, G. Friedmann, Wilbert Moore etc.). 


glosely 
allied with anthropology, is vigorously forging ahead.) The 
i tres of the sociological movement in India are 


Kapadia, 
R. N. Saxena, Mrs. Irawati Karve, Benoy K. Sarkar, A. Aiyappan, 
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Same garden independently of each other, their relationship of 
Co-existence, of being at the same time in the same place, or 
even the circumstance that their attention may be turned to 
the same object, do not belong to the social order. But as 
soon as they become aware of each other or exchange greetings 
the clement of sociality arises. Sociality or society is essentially 
a mental phenomenon. 

A social relationship, therefore, implies reciprocal awareness 
between two or more men, and the sense, more or less dim, of 
their having something in common. Reciprocal recognition, 
direct or indirect, and “commonness” are the characteristic 
features of every social relationship. This reciprocal and mutual 
recognition, with its accompanying feeling of ‘commonness’ may 
be the ‘consciousness of kind’ spoken of by Giddings, the 
‘we-feeling’ of Cooley, or a common propensity from which 
W. I. Thomas’s Four Wishes may arise, namely, the desire for new 
experience, security, response, and recognition. 

But this sense of community or oneness does not exclude diversity 
or variation. On the contrary, in a society based exclusively on 
likeness and uniformity the social ties are bound to be loose 
leaving hardly any room for reciprocity and correspondence. 
Society also implies difference. Even the so-called fusion and 
undifferentiation of the preliterate societies are only relative 
terms by which they are contrasted with our more differentiated 
Civilization where specialization and division of labour are promi- 
nent. Moreover, at the basis of the most fundamental institution 
of every society, the family, there is a manifold ground of 
differentiation as regards sex, psychology, and even economic 
function. Social life in its developed form consists of a system of 
reciprocal actions, of a give-and-take, which goes beyond the 
sphere of purely selfish interests. There is in it an indefinite inter- 
play of likeness and difference, of co-operation and conflict, of 
agreement and dissent, apart from which society cannot be under- 
stood: but over and above all this, likeness, “commonness’, and 
Co-operation are the foundations of society. K A 

If social relationships constitute the essence of society, it would 
seem that this term may be applied to include all social phenomena 
or all dealings of man with man enduring or unstable, organized 
or unorganized. Logically this would be so; for we have society 
Wherever social relationships are to be found, but in practice the 
Name of ‘social groups’ or ‘groupings’ is given to those more 
or less stable unions which admit of a varied degree of cohesive- 
ness as we shall have occasion to study in its place; while the term 
‘society’ is reserved for ʻa -collection of individuals held together 
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~~ 
by certain enduring relationships in the pursuance of common ends’. 
Hence the elements of unity, plurality, stability, and community 
are the characteristic notes of society in this strict sense. 

The idea of society described above is implied in Giddings’ 
definition of society as ‘a number of like-minded individuals, 
who know and enjoy their like-mindedness, and are therefore 
able to work together for common ends’,14 and appears more 
explicit in that of Thomas Aquinas as ‘a stable moral union 
of rational beings co-operating to a common end’.15 

After this inquiry into the nature of society we must make a 
brief study of its relations with sociology. 

As there are some branches of knowledge which, like anthro- 
pology or political science, deal also with society, the above 
mentioned definition of sociology as ‘the science of society’ 
cannot be accepted without some qualifications. Furthermore, 
all the social sciences, somehow or other, are concerned with 
society as their special field and deal, therefore, with certain 
special points or aspects of society. Thus, a general science is 
needed which, while combining the results of the others, would 
inquire into the foundations and laws of social life and restore to 
the social sciences that order and co-ordination without which 
they may be threatened by over-expansion no less than by 
narrowness of purpose. 

If the particular social sciences regard society from their special 
viewpoints, sociology regards it from one that is common to them 
all insofar as they are social sciences, namely, the community 
element which we called ‘commonness’. Thus we agree with 
Seligman’s concept of sociology as ‘the social science par 
excellence’ 16 a 
Pan while a poaenng sociology as the study of the general 
es aes he aws ee social life insofar as they are common, 
formal Gris pte „to the view which regards it as a purely 
AN ; Tact science. A certain degree of abstraction is 
ftom this, the Spe branch of science worth the name, but apart 
EAE s i element of community or reciprocity peculiar to 
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smile at each other, we do not study the smile in the abstract 

but as a living reality with its personal, cultural, and even local 

Significance. So also, if we try to study from the sociological 

viewpoint the increase of wages in a family, we shall see that this 

Phenomenon involves elements of various orders, psychological, 

historical, or ethical, which we must try to harmonise and 

synthesize; but by this operation we must not consider the situation 

in such a way as to deprive it of life and reduce it to a 

Mere abstraction. On the contrary, the dynamic and significant 

aspects of the total situation must be brought into harmony and 

Studied from the viewpoint of the social relationships involved 

In it. Sociology, therefore, is ‘the study of social relationships’, 

Or more explicitly ‘the study of social realities from the viewpoint 

Of the ‘commonness’ or reciprocity involved in them’. This 

last element, while being the meeting point of the social sciences, 

Will enable us to distinguish sociology from each of them.2? 

The Sociological Method.—The term method comes from 
the Greek meta (with, after) and hodos (way). It means an apt 
Way of doing something, as investigating or teaching, with 
brevity, thoroughness, and security as to the results to be 
attained. A method is often confused with a technique, but they 
are different. The method applies to the whole process or 
Procedure that is to be followed, while the technique consists in 

© means used or the mode in which the whole method or a 
Stage of it is to be pursued. Thus, if for motives of con- 
venience, I decide to take a side path. instead of the high 
Toad in order to go to a village, I may do it by going on foot or 
On bicycle. The following of the side path is the method and the 
“se of the bicycle the technique. E 

In experimental sciences like physics, biology or the social 
Sciences the general method followed is the analytic-synthetic which 
Proceeds from the analysis or study of facts to the synthesis or 
onstruction of the laws and principles of the science. As Mercier 

Tote: 

To determine the laws of events, to arrive at the nature of 
things subjected to experience; to understand thé events through 
the laws that govern them; to comprehend the objects through 
the understanding of the nature existing and acting in them; 
Such is the ambition of the scientist who devotes himself to the 
Sciences of observation.1® 

Sci Cf. M. Ginsberg, op. cit., 
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i divided into the following six stages : 
pee ee ihe robin, observation, classification, hypothesis. 
“yerificati iction. g . 
Ee and e THE PROBLEM.—This stage is obvious 5 
nobody takes any steps to attain an object unless he’ has propo 

in his own mind, more or less definitely, one or more questions 
about that object. It may well happen that in the process of 
investigation the question or formulation of the problem may 
suffer some modification either because the problem, which we 
initially thought simple, appears very complex; or because it 
acquires more definiteness the more we work on it. In this case 
the problem, in spite of the modifications, is specifically the same; 
but if we make a radical change in the question, we may have to 
begin the whole procedure anew changing perhaps the techniques 
involved in the method. 

2. OBSERVATION.—Observation consists in the application of 
our mind and its cognitive powers to the phenomena which we 
are studying. It may be done directly or indirectly through history, 
records, accounts and other ways. The schedule, questionnaire, 
interview and other techniques used by social scientists belong to 
this stage of the scientific method.” The observation may be 
Spontaneous or controlled. The former is conducted when the pheno- 
mena in question are Spontaneously happening as when an 

astronomer is observing the course of a st 
witnessing a riot. 
tion or experiment. 
at the will of the observer or in the circumstances devised by him., 
Experimentation i 


chemistry, where the event under stud 


Power to repeat 
leon to life. 
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3. CLASSIFICATION.—Once the facts are observed and col- 
lected in an appropriate way, we must classify or set them in a 
special arrangement in accordance with a relevant norm. Thus 
if we wish to study the problem of the relation between juvenile 
delinquency and broken homes we must classify the cases in such 
a way as to bring out the conditions of the home of the young 
delinquent; to see whether, after the separation, he remained 
with the father, the mother or with neither of them; whether any 
of the parents was also delinquent or not. Statistics will be a 
great help here for arraying the facts and tracing the correlations. 
By this we may even find how the influence of the home on the 
child’s behaviour diminishes in inverse proportion to his age. 

4. Hypotuesis.—Hypothesis is a tentative conclusion at which 
We arrive once the previous stages of the scientific method have 
been covered. After having discarded certain factors, which we 
might have found irrelevant, we may discover a high degree of 
Correlation or frequency of incidence between two or more events. 
But from this we cannot jump to the conclusion that one event 
depends upon the other, because correlation does not necessarily 
mean causality or dependence. Yet a considerable degree of 
Correlation found between certain events and a study of their 
Nature and mutual interaction, may lead us to formulate a 
hypothesis or a provisional explanation of the fact. Thus in the 
above mentioned example we may conclude’ as hypothesis that, 
when certain conditions obtain, broken homes are the main cause 
of juvenile delinquency. But this position is not final until we go 
to the next step. os 

5. VERIFICATION.—The hypothesis that we have constructed in 
the previous stage, as based on induction or the careful observation 
of a wide range of cases, is assumed to be valid for all cases where 
Similar conditions prevail. It is this universality which gives to a 
Proposition the quality of law; to a branch of study the character 
of science. If the law of attraction of bodies applied only to one 
Or two individual cases, it could hardly be called a law. But 
in order to test its validity and consequently its universality we 
must perform further observations and experiments to support or 
refute the hypothesis. Thus, if by studying cases occurring only 
in America we have reached the explanation given above, that 
‘broken homes are the main cause of juvenile delinquency’, we 
Cannot accept this hypothesis as general or universal unless we 
have conducted investigations among other nations where different 
Conditions prevail; as, for instance, in France, India, Brazil. 
Once this has been conveniently carried out and the hypothesis 
has stood the test, it may be accepted as a law or principle. 
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6. PREDICTION.—Prediction is the aptitude of a law or prin- 
ciple to be fulfilled wherever those conditions prevail for which 
it has been formulated. Thus Archimedes’ principle that ‘a body 
immersed in a fluid is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight 
of the liquid it displaces’ will be fulfilled wherever we have a free 
body immersed in a fluid,—be it water, oil or any other liquid. 
This we can always predict without fear of being wrong. By 
prediction the law shows that it can act as such.2 Many other 
methods such as the comparative, functional, historical etc., are 
also used in sociology, but these imply the general method above 
described or, at least, some of its stages. 

Concerning the question of prediction a special case occurs which 
has been the object of many discussions in the past. It was 
thought that sociology, or any other of the social studies, could 
not be a real science because its predictions might not come true 
owing to the fact that society is too vast and human motivations 
are too complex. The name of science, therefore, could only be 
given to the physical. or: mathematical sciences which can predict 
events with certainty and without fear of contradiction. 

To this objection we give the following reply. Setting aside 
the fact that owing to the quantum theory of Planck, followed by 
most of the modern physicists, the infrustrability of the physical 
laws has become a matter for discussion; we must admit that the 


prediction of the physical sciences has a degree of necessity far 
higher than that of t Yet these may also attain 


y or morally so.22 That 
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of the human sciences. Society, in the last resort, is an aspect 
of humanity. 

From what has been said here about the nature and method 
of sociology we may now divide our subject into three parts. 
The first is positive or experimental sociology which is concerned 
with the collection, analysis and classification of social facts. 
Many valuable monographs and research works belong to this 
division. The second is synthetic or formal sociology which deals 
with the formulation of hypotheses and laws derived from the 
previous stage. This part is still in the making. Finally, the 
third is applied sociology which largely coincides with social work 
or social welfare in which the findings or conclusions of sociology 
are applied to concrete cases. There is still a higher stage in 
which the principles of sociology are correlated with the principles 
Of the other sciences and with moral values in order to effect a 
higher synthesis. This is the realm of social philosophy which 
will be dealt with separately in the next section. 


3. THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The points so far discussed about sociology and its method will 
help us to study briefly the relations existing between it and other 
Social sciences, especially with social philosophy. 

(a) Relation with Political Science.—Political science deals 
With social groups organized under the sovereignty of the state. 

his may also be studied as a social institution. The state is a 
Structure within which other lesser societies such as the family, 
the commercial world or the university develop; but as a social 
Stoup and as an institution, it is also the object of sociology. 

From the historical viewpoint the affinity between sociology 
and political science is very close; for it was not until recent times 
that the distinction between politics and sociology was made. . 
Before this the main works on social subjects such as Plato’s 
Republic, the Politics of Aristotle, and other classical works of the 
East and West were meant to be complete treatises on political 
Science. In accordance with our conception of sociology it would 
Not be accurate to consider political science as a part of sociology; 
for it has special topics of its own such as the nature and systems 
Of law, the methods of political representation, the sphere of the 
legislative power etc., with which no other science is concerned 
directly. But certain political questions such as the relation 
between law and freedom, or the nature of political allegiance, 
inasmuch as they are related with the whole of social life, may also 
fall within the scope of sociology. In short, the ground covered 
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by sociology and political science is largely common, but their 
viewpoints are different; the former looks upon the state as a 
social institution or association; the latter as the supreme regulating 
power of the community and the source of political law. : 

The correlation between these two branches of the social sciences 
is such that Giddings once wrote: ‘To teach the theory of the 
state to men who have not learned the first principles of sociology, 
is like teaching astronomy or thermodynamics to men who have 
not learned the Newtonian laws of motion.’ 

(b) Relation with Economics.——Sometimes economics has 
been defined as the study of mankind in the ordinary business 
of life, but more properly, it is taken as the science of wealth in 
its three phases of production, distribution, and consumption.”4 
As the economic process develops in society, it influences and is 
influenced by the social life of man; the relation between these 
two sciences is very intimate. Moreover, many economists like 
Sombart, Max Weber, Oppenheimer, Pareto, and Schumpeter, 
interpreting economic change as an aspect of social change, held 
that the study of economics would be misleading and incomplete 
apart from its social setting—an opinion that has gained con- 
siderable ground during the last few decades. Again, as the 
economic system is embedded in the social structure as a part of 
it, the study of the former cannot be undertaken but as a function 
of the latter; that is why a celebrated modern economist has said 
that ‘Economics must be the handmaid of sociology’. 

At the other end, environmentalist writers like Marx or Veblen, 
by thinking that the social reality is in the last resort reducible 
to the interplay of economic or technical forces, tend to transform 
sociology into a part or aspect of economics. The popularity of 
this view in past years accounts much for the common tendency to 


confuse economics with sociology. This tendency was popularised 
by the fact that both subjects were concerned, 


to the exclusion of 
any other, with solving the vexed question between capital and 
labour. 


In modern times, however, hardly any grounds remain for 
confusing the distinction between economics and’ sociology. The 
development of the social sciences has cleared up many doubts 
and smoothed out many differences. In particular cases, to define 
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the limits of both sciences, still remains a difficult task. But this 
need not trouble the social scientist because the overlapping of 
elated sciences, far from being harmful, is in reality very useful 
for the development of human knowledge. d 

(c) Relation with Ethics—The relations existing between 
sociology and ethics must be deduced from the nature of both 
sciences, Ethics is concerned with the moral rightness or depravity 
of human actions. It investigates the laws of morality and for- 
mulates the principles and rules of morally desirable actions.** 
It cannot be said that ethics is concerned with ends to the exclusion 
of means, because every human action is capable of morality, not 
only in itself as an end, but also in relation to other ends which 
it may subserve. A peaceful strike directed to improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, when all other legal means have 
proved futile, is morally good, or at least not wrong; whereas the 
same strike, used as a piece of revolutionary strategy, with the 
object of spreading unrest in the population, is ethically wrong. 

There are some authors who, while acknowledging the distinc- 
tion between sociality and morality, seem to imply that morality 
is exhausted in terms of sociality; or, in other words, that no 
ethical action is possible unless it is social. This view seems to be 
the product of a behaviouristic bias, for, setting aside the fact that 
many actions performed in society cannot be included directly in 
the category of what is moral or immoral, one must recognize 
that in many internal and private actions, which, as such, escape 
the definition of what is social, man is capable of morality. In the 
total configuration of a complex human action we shall usually find 
social as well as ethical elements intimately interconnected; their 
reciprocal influence may be so intimate as to render the task of 
disentangling them extremely difficult. Yet, for all this, their value 
and meaning will be quite different. A situation like this demands 
for its solution the close co-operation of ethics and sociology. 

The difference, therefore, between ethics and sociology has 
More than one reason for it. Firstly, their fields do not totally 
coincide, for not everything that is social is ethical; nor 1s every- 
thing, that is ethical, social. Secondly, the viewpoint from which 
they may envisage the same problem is different. _ On the other 
hand, the moral life of man is developed in society, while the 
influence of ethical behaviour on social and political life can 
hardly be exaggerated. Imitating Fox’s dictum, one may say: 
“What is ethically wrong cannot be socially right.’ 


© The followin works may give the student a clear idea of ethics and morality ; 
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(d) Relation with Anthropology.—It is commonly held that 
the physical and cultural development of human beings, from 
their origin to the present time, is the object of the study of 
„anthropology. For convenience of method such a vast field is 
divided into the following parts: human evolution or the study of 
the fossil man; physical anthropology which is concerned with the 
bodily characteristics of racial groups, their biological reactions 
and the influence on them of environmental factors; archaeology 
or prehistory which attempts to reconstruct the social life of prehis- 
toric man; cultural anthropology,” called also social anthropology, 
which deals with human culture in the sense upheld by anthro- 
pologists, with its elements, organization, changes, organs of 
transmission, etc.; and linguistics which secks to investigate the 
characteristics of the various cultural groups and their changes 
through the study of the languages of mankind both in the 
preliterate and historical periods. 

According to its etymology, anthropology (from the Greek 
anthropos: man) should deal with man as such, whereas sociology 
should deal with him inasmuch as he is a social being. But in 
the concrete some restrictions are made for both concepts, and 
anthropology has also made its adjustments to the other social 
sciences. Thus cultural anthropology, to which sociology is more 
related, confines itself to the study of culture mostly among 
preliterate peoples. 

Though the youngest of the traditional social sciences, it has 
developed and gone ahead of many of them; it has made out- 
standing contributions to the study of man. By its insistence on 
field research and on fact rather than on a priori speculations, it 
has rescued the social sciences, especially sociology, from their 
hazardous commitments to the theory of unilinear evolution, 
easily adhered to by early sociologists and anthropologists. 
Anthropologists like Westermarck, W. Schmidt, Malinowski, Boas, 
Goldenweiser, Paul Radin, Lowie, and others subjected the social 
sciences to the discipline of the anthropological fact by which it 
has been possible to make a new and safer start. ?8 


*7 We omit the recent distinction between cultural anthropology and social anthro- 
pology because we only see a distinction of emphasis between them ; both of which 
fall within the scope of anthropology. Ethnology is considered by some authors 
as a part of cultural anthropology and is defined in a similar way ; but there does- 


not seem to be a common ent o i i i 
e d agreement on this question. Cf. for instance, 


1953), pp. 8-12, Oijer, An Introduction to Anthropology (New York: Macmillan 


For a clear summary of anthropolo, J i 
polog (Nest York mee hropol i ae acobs and Stern, Outline of Anthro- 
; On this point P, Gisbert, ‘Sociology’s Debt to Anthropology’ 
S the Anthropological Society of Bombay (March 1952, New Series, Vol Vi Wer iy, 
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In our own days there is a tendency towards the union of 
cultural anthropology with sociology and some works on sociology 
have been written by anthropologists with dubious success. Yet, 
we believe, that the distinction between these two branches of the i 
social sciences will continue to be observed as their points of view 
on the social reality are dissimilar and their fields of investigation 
do not always coincide. 

(e) Relation with History.—If sociology is not to become a 
purely formal science it has to draw on history no less than on 
anthropology. Like political science, sociology is becoming one 
of the most genuine fruits of history, to which it is intimately 
related, though the overstressing of this intimacy has led some 
writers as G. von Bulow to refuse to acknowledge sociology as a 
science distinct from history. 

On the other hand, the distinction between both subjects was 
Somewhat unduly magnified by some, as Troeltsch, who claimed 
that history dealt with particular historical occurrences, whereas 
Sociology was concerned with general laws. Yet this distinction, 
though exaggerated, is not without some foundation, as the primary 
interest of the sociologist is the finding of the general laws of 
Society and that of the historian the reconstruction of the order in 
Which historical events have been taking place. But in reality 
the Sociologist cannot dispense with social facts any more than the 
historian with historical laws.2®. s 

deeper distinction between these two sciences ‘lies in the 
fact that history deals with human events in so far as they are 
Correlated in time, while sociology studies them from the view- 
Point of the social relationships involved. Thus while the historian 
describes the Napoleonic wars with all the circumstances accom- 
Panying them, a sociologist would study their impact on the lives 
of the people, the role that these wars had on the subsequent 
development of the nationalistic spirit in Europe and the part 
t at convictions and propaganda played in arousing the spirits of 
Patriots against the invader. é 
till other differences, related to those mentioned above, exist 
etween Sociology and history. Thus while the historian may 
deal with the development of the family in different civilizations, 
. S SOciologist’s task is to investigate into the various forms of this 
stitution; to trace the morphological similarity between them; 
to find their correlations so as to be able to formulate the laws of 
change and causality that intervene among those traits and 
Institutions, 
Eora 
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(f) Relation with Social Psychology.—As society is funda- 
mentally a mental phenomenon, the relation between social 
psychology and sociology becomes at once obvious. Social 
psychology deals with the mental processes of man considered as 
a social being. It studies particularly the influence of group life 
on the mental development of the individual; the effect of the 
individual mind on the group, and the development of the mental 
life of the groups within themselves and in their relations with 
one another. R. W. Pickford says more particularly that: 

Social psychology analyses the framework of social relation- 
ships in sucha way as to show the interaction of individuals 
and groups now and in the past, and by study of the dynamics 
of these interactions to reveal how they lead to the establish- 
ment of that framework and to the personality patterns of 
participant individuals.*° 
Apart from the distinction between general psychology and 

social psychology, which some authors quite unjustly consider as 
purely academical, the relations between the latter subject and 
sociology, though intimate, leave plenty of room for distinction. 
If the whole of social life could be reduced finally to psychological 
forces, as McDougall and Freud seem to admit, the question 
between inheritance and environment, with which we haye to 
deal, would definitely be decided in favour of the former and 
sociology would be reduced to a mere branch of psychology, 
namely, social psychology. But as the causes affecting social 
behaviour are likewise other than psychological, social life cannot 
be studied exclusively with the methods of the psychologist.** 

Economic, cultural, geographical or biological conditions are 
essentially different from psychological factors, though there is a 
close interaction among them; nor can the development and 
variety of social institutions be explained exclusively on psycho- 
logical grounds. The various forms of marriage and of the family 
among peoples having presumably the same psychological equip- 
ment, as well as the existence of similar institutions like private pro- 
perty or monogamy among psychologically very different peoples, 
precludes once and for all a purely psychological explanation. 
The attempt to ascribe social causation to a single factor, though 


ty „32 R. W. Pickford in a review of ‘Social P: TEA Bes 
be a i ocial Psychology, by W. J. H. Sprott’, 
“4 British Journal of Sociology (June 1953, Vol. IV, No. 2), p. 190. o 

. The reader will find a deep study of the relations of psychology with the 
other social sciences in the following work of McDougall, though we do not 
always agree with his conclusion: W. McDougall, An. Introduction to Social 
P3ychology, Thirtieth edition (London: Methuen, 1950) pp. 1-16. Cf. also 


~ Barbara Wooton, Testament Soci i : i 
a pN vamen for Social Science (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
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it be as important as the psychological, is doomed to failure at the 
outset. In the interplay of forces influencing social change more 
than one such force is responsible for every single effect. 

There seems to be, therefore, little doubt that the distinction 
between the motives influencing the agent and the causes account- 
Ing for the effect would go a long way towards the solution of the 
problem of social causation. But in any case the distinction 
between sociology and social psychology remains. The one 
Studies society from the viewpoint of the community element; 
the other from the viewpoint of the psychological factors involved. 

(g) Other Social Sciences.—Not long ago the number of the 
Social sciences like that of the Muses was supposed to be nine. 
But they have increased so enormously of late that they exceed 
that number considerably; though the agreement among authors 
about the exact number of the sciences which may be considered 
as social is far from unanimous. To those already mentioned, 
the following may be added: demography, law, education,criminology, 
Social service or social work, and social statistics. The points of connec- 
tion and differences between them and sociology may be gathered 
from comparing their concepts, fields of action and objects. 

Social Philosophy and the Social Sciences.—Having studied ` 
the relation between sociology and the social sciences we must now 
deal with the relation that the social sciences and especially socio- 
logy have with social philosophy. This question has received a 
new impetus since the end of the Second World War, when society 
had to reflect seriously on the ends for whose achievement it was 
Struggling.32 P 

Social philosophy, as the very name indicates, is the meeting 
point of sociology and philosophy, and may equally belong to 
both branches of knowledge. Its role in the social sciences 1s 
the study of the fundamental principles and concepts of social 

fe in their epistemological and axiological aspects with a view to 
elaborate the higher syntheses of the social sciences and to define 

eir place in the universe.’ i 


In July 1953 Prof. Kuhn from the Max Planck Institute of Tuebingen said 
before a e world scientists: ‘When Hitler prepared the seizure of 
over he never took into account a possible resistance of the German scientists 
mi he, unfortunately, was proved right. I am tormented by the thought that 

uch would have been prevented if, at the first attacks of Hitler against the 
Principles of freedom and justice and the first elimination of Jewish teachers, 


oup of German scienti d protested regardless of the consequences @° 

Freedom First, Pona ner 1953 n. 16, p. 5. Furthermore, Dr. Robgft , 
ES nE in his book Brighter Than 1000 Suns (London: 1958), shows that, owi g® 
Scientis Separation of science from a human philosophy of life, the atonic 
ists have lacked the strength to oppose the development of those terri 


we r 
Capons to which they themselves were averse. 
0.5.8, T 
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In accordance with this idea it consists of two parts: the 
epistemological and the axiological. The former is concerned 
with questions of knowledge; the latter with questions of value. 
In its epistemological aspect three functions can be considered 
which may be termed the ontological, criteriological, and synthetic. 
Through its ontological function social philosophy deals with the 
fundamental principles and concepts of social life such as man, 
society, justice, happiness, etc. In its criteriological function it 
criticizes or inquires into the validity of the presuppositions, prin- 
ciples, and conclusions of the social sciences. In its synthetic 
function it seeks to bring together its results with those of the other 
sciences that deal with man. This synthesis belongs to an order 
higher than that implied in sociology itself. The sociological 
synthesis stays at the level of science; the socio-philosophical syn- 
thesis rises to the realm of philosophy where the ultimate harmony 
between all species of reality must be worked out.** 

In its axiological aspect social philosophy deals with the ultimate 
values of social life and the means of attaining them. Its object 
is, therefore, the attainment of the social good in itself and in its 
relations with ultimate moral values. 

There is a way in which everybody admits that sociology or the 
social sciences must deal with values: namely, when they are 
‘considered as sociological data. Such would be, for instance, the 

. study of the role played by the idea of duty or officium in 
the development of the Roman juridical. institutions; or the 
influence of the concept of dharma in the making of Indian 
institutions. Studies like these would belong, not to the field of 
axiology, but to the epistemological or scientific part of sociology 
or social philosophy. The concepts in question are ethical, but 
they are studied as objects of knowledge, not as sources of moral 
obligation. It is when we try to investigate into the validity or 
desirability of a line of behaviour, or its moral value, that wide 
disagreement arises between social scientists, It is the same kind 
of question that we faced when we discussed ethics in its relation 
to sociology. 

It is true that the social sciences in general deal with means, 
but the question is whether there is any science that must deal 
with the validity of the ends to which these means are related. 


D practice we adopt the affirmative position and believe in the 
3 j; 7 . . + . . . 
P. Be onophy in its epistemological aspect coincides largely with what 


S metasociology which he defines as ‘A science that furnishes the 
methodological presuppositions n ee BeNOR TAE furnishes 
constructing sociological system: ecessary for carrying out sociological research, 


s, and criticizi 
after they have been completed.” Paul Harte Buteo eee and such systema 


z - Paul Hanl: 
Sociology (New York: Harper & Brothers, fos eign Scope and Method of 
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validity of the ends after which we are striving: life, justice, 
freedom etc. To doubt or deny their validity, or to reduce the 
moral quality embodied in them to non-moral elements like force, 
custom etc., as many writers have done, is a dangerous position. 
It would reduce all the common aspirations of mankind, even the 
highest and most intimate, to a blind striving after Protean fancies 
and shadows. ‘Such views’, writes Prof. Ginsberg, ‘would make 
the moral experience of mankind largely illusory and to me at 
least it seems highly improbable that the grouping, but deeply- 
rooted, efforts of mankind towards fairness and equity in human 
relations have no rational foundation.”*4 ' 

These situations and attitudes of mind frequently arise because 
neither is the philosopher well acquainted with the social sciences 
nor is the sociologist sufficiently grounded in philosophy. For us 
Vierkandt says: ‘Sociology is productive only when it has a philo- 
SOphical basis.’ Otherwise it runs the risk of being reduced to a 
thing of ‘shreds and patches’, where facts and investigations are 
piled, but no final meaning is achieved. The social sciences may 
deal with means, but social philosophy, in its axiological aspect, 
while dealing with ends, cannot disregard the means, nor can the 
Social sciences proceed as if the ends towards which they are 
addressed were invalid or doubtful. Social philosophy is bound 
to be the golden crown of the social sciences.*° 


(lo M. Ginsberg, ‘Introduction’ to Morals in Evolution by L. T. Hobhouse 
ondon: Chapman & Hall, 1951, reprint), P- xlvii. ( i 
Z For the relation between the social sciences | and social philosophy 
in Ms Ginsberg, ‘Social Science and Social Philosophy’ in Reason and Unreason 
W. Society (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), pp. 122-128, and 
1953.” O'Donnell, ‘The Place of Values in Social Science’, Social Science, June 
> PP. 144-151, 
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The following is a sketch which is meant to convey ideas about 
the relationships between the social sciences, sociology and social 
philosophy. Sociology, which occupies the central seat among 
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the social sciences, coordinates 


them. Social philosophy, startin: 
from the data supplied by the k par 2 
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“ CHAPTER 2 
SOCIAL GROUPS ‘AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


THE object of the present chapter is to give a general idea of the 
basic forms of association, not only in their static but also in their 
dynamic aspect, and to indicate the bonds and factors which keep 
men together in the social group while acting through its 
Institutional forms. 


1. THE SOCIAL GROUP 


Tts Nature and Divisions—As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, in modern sociological writing a distinction is made 
between a society and a social group. A society is considered to 
be more permanent, inclusive, and organized than the group; 
but the difference between them is of degree rather than of kind; 
the term social group is a more general'name. 

A social group is a collection of individuals interacting on each 
Other under a recognizable structure. It may be a political party, 
a cricket club or a social class. It must be distinguished from a 
quasi-group or a potential group. This is made up of a number of 
People having certain characteristics in common, but devoid of 
any recognizable structure. Individuals of the same trade, mem- 
bers of a particular race externally recognizable, persons having 
a similar income, etc., appertain to as many potential groups, as 
long as they have no union or organization; once they become 
Organized, they form a social group. This may easily happen 
When their common interests are threatened, or their class, race 

Onsciousness or any other bond of union becomes intensified. — 
ACHES are many criteria by which social groups may be classi- 
pe as for instance, the nature of their interests, the degree of 
x ganization, the extent of their permanence, the kind of contact 
ie oe the members, and the like. But the most fundamental is 

e division into primary and secondary groups. The primary or 
ace-to-face group is based on direct personal contact, in which 

© members deal immediately with one another. The secondary 
group, on the other hand, rests on indirect, secondary or cate- 
gorical contacts. People may not know each other personally. 
wae Members are no longer Hari and Shanker, but ‘our repre- 
es slg in Cairo’, as the big firm would say, or ‘No. 8,052 = 
each nd used in the army or in large universities. Examples © 

Secondary groups are the political party, the large crowd, 
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a trade union, or a consumers’ association on a local or national 
scale. 

The primary or face-to-face group, whether temporary or per- 
manent, is the nuclear cell of social organization. The family, 
the play group, or the gossip group belong to this category. Even. 
when the primary group is part of a larger organization, as the 
college football team, it keeps its characteristic features, but these 
are revealed in full when the group is free and spontaneous. 

The primary group of a cultural type, namely, that in which 
a reduced number of persons meet for no utilitarian interest, 
but mainly for the sake of meecting—even if it assumes some 
particular pursuit or pretext for this purpose,—is that which 
better satisfies the social exigencies of man. A friendly discussion 
group, a group of ladies making clothes for the poor may easily 
have all the characteristics and advantages of the primary free 
cultural group. _Here one may find the emotional and sympa- 
thetic responses that one needs, the confidence, and stimulus to 
action which is not easily found in a complicated society, an 
invitation to a better performance of one’s tasks in life, and a 
feeling, once one has poured out his heart, that one is better and 
happier than before. Charles H. Cooley, the first sociologist to 
draw attention to these kinds of groups, describes them in the 
following way: 

By primary groups I mean those characterised by intimate 
face-to-face association and co-operation. They are primary 
in several senses, but chiefly in that they are fundamental in 
framing the social nature and ideals of the individual. The 
result of intimate association, psychologically is a certain fusion 
of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self, 
for many purposes, at least, is the common life and purpose 
of the group. Perhaps the simplest way of describing this 
wholeness is by saying that it is a ‘we’; it involves the sort of 
sympathy and | mutual identification for which ‘we’ is the 
natural expression. One lives in the feeling of the whole and 
finds the chief aim of his will in that feeling... 

The most important spheres of this intimate association and 
co-operation—though by no means the only ones—are the 
family, the play-group of children, and the neighbourhood or 
naay group of elders. These are practically universal, 

elonging to all times and all stages of development, and are 


accordingly a chief basis of what is universal in human nature 
and in human ideals.1 


1C. H. Cooler, Social Organi tion i j 
H. Cooley, (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press ips za oe Woron 
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If, on the contrary, the face-to-face group develops into anti- 
social attitudes, or is hostile to one of its members, many evils 
may follow. Many conspiracies or decisions to commit suicide: 
have originated in these face-to-face groups where social and 
psychological influence is most pervasive. 

In the spontaneous face-to-face group of cultural character the 
members co-operate directly in the same tasks, and share in the 
Same experiences as the members of a reduced musical club, 
literary association, or philosophical circle. They are interested 
Not only in the end of the group but mostly in the process of 
attaining it. On the contrary, if the primary group performs 
utilitarian functions, as a party of persons engaged in assembling 
electrical toys in a factory, many of the characteristics of the 
face-to-face group vanish ; it can no longer be considered as a 
nuclear cell of society, but as one of the many groupings in which 
industry is divided. Yet when in a group like this the social 
characteristics of friendship, union, team-work, and co-operation 
develop, its utilitarian value and its efficiency as a unit of produc- 
tion becomes considerably enhanced as Roethlisberger and other 
Industrial sociologists discovered.* 

The nature itself of this kind of group sets a limit to the 
number of its members. Thus Kant, the philosopher, used to 
Say that in order to have an interesting dinner party the number 
Of persons invited to it should be between the Graces and the 

uses (ie. between three and nine). Similarly, the members 
of the group must be like in education and culture, otherwise 
their dealings will be superficial. When a face-to-face group 
Meets for discussion or deliberation a true spirit of co-operation 
should exist in spite of divergences on fundamental issues. If one 
Joins with the intention of having his prejudices confirmed he will 
Most likely succeed, as there is no reason so compelling that a 
Prejudiced mind cannot disregard. When the spirit of co-opera- 
tion is present, decisions may be reached by compromise Or 
majority decision, or by the integration, when possible, of every- 

Ody’s opinion, In short, while every primary group fulfils the 
essential functions common to them, each of them requires especial 
Conditions if the end of the group is to be obtained at all. 

At the other end of the group scale, in so far as size and structure 
are concerned, there is the secondary group of which the large- 
Scale organization born and developed in our industrial society, 
1s the most conspicuous example. Here human contacts and 
Telations extend their range, but they become superficial and 
Hang Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston 

University 1945), pp. 68 seqq. 
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undefined ; there is a transition from cottage industries and home 
crafts to town, nation, and even international, organization of 
industry. Wealth and capital increase together with so called 
capitalism. Specialization of function and division of labour 
become the rule, and the worker can no longer consider the 
finished product as the exclusive fruit of his labour as the crafts- 
man of yore could do. His co-operation with his fellow workers 
is indirect ; it is not the process itself that unites them, but the 
object to whose attainment they collaborate: this is identical, but 
the processes are different. 

In the fully developed large-scale society the relations, which 
before were personal and primary, as mentioned above, now 
become impersonal, secondary, and formal. The man who 
before might have been a worker or producer, now becomes 
an agent, a delegate, a leader, or an executive more concerned 
with things about trade or production than with trade or produc- 
tion itself. Associations for practical or utilitarian ends tend to 
multiply, whereas primary groups, the basis of society, tend to 
languish or lose importance. Individualism prevails, and social 
functions move from status to contract.? 

In such a large-scale society communications extend; but they 
also become less intimate; the creation of a common ground of 
‘consensus between citizens becomes difficult as their interests 
become divergent, and a state of instability may arise unless the 
agencies of social control succeed in creating a minimum of 
agreement through information and propaganda. 

The nature of the large-scale group may explain the psycho- 
logical strain to which the persons, passing from a simple society 
to an industrial one, are subjected—like immigrants from a village 
to a city—and the conflicts arising in the same home between 
two generations,—one trained mostly in a primary-group society 
and the other brought up in a community where secondary 
contacts are the rule. This also may bring home to the social 
worker the necessity of promoting in modern society more primary 
groups, whether recreational, religious or artistic, whose influence 
In satisfying man’s intimate cravings for sociality and in developing 
friendly relations between man and man appears so manifest. 


* Status here means that position that a person ies i i i 
ae occupies in societ: the 
Privileges and duties attache Lae R PA 


of the ki „dutie ed to it as defined by custom or law. Thus the son 
TS Kog will himself become a king, and the property attached to a certain 
see i always be attached to it as was common in the Middle Ages. Now 
oe Ge (property depend on the person who is elected for the job or fights 

kervis 1s way towards it. Such is the case of the President of the Republic 
and the modern industrialist whose moves are ruled by contract or agreement 


of wills. Status is more unchangeable a d itional A 
changeable and personal. gi nd traditional. Contract is mi 
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Besides the division between primary and secondary groups 
there is a third class called intermediate groups, or those groups in 
Which the contacts among the members are not strictly personal, 
as in the primary groups, but perceptual. They are aware of 
each other’s existence, but act among themselves only in a certain 
Capacity as buyers and sellers, soldiers and civilians, etc. The 
contacts are immediate but not intimate; the group is sufficiently 
reduced to allow the former, and sufficiently large to prevent the 
latter; the relations between its members are more abstract than 
in the primary group, and more concrete than in the secondary. 
This is why these groups are called intermediate, but from the 
Sociological viewpoint they are not so important as the former. 

Among the many points of view from which groups may be 
Studied we shall select only a few for their degree of organization, 
which may be fourfold as follows: 

The first degree occurs when no group organization has been 
agreed upon before the group has been formed. It is, therefore, 
Spontaneous. Such is the simple aggregate, the incipient crowd 
or the passing mob. 

The second degree takes place when the group organization has 
been agreed upon beforehand by the members of the group. 
For instance, a party meeting, a students’ union etc.; in these 
Cases once the members dissolve at will the organization ceases 
to exist, 

In the third degree the organization does not depend on the will 
of the individuals, as in the two previous „cases, but on certain 
enduring relations of the individuals composing it, and as such, 
the group is permanent. These relations are not imposed on the 
individuals, but are deliberately established and upheld by them 
in accordance with the end of the group. Such are, for example, 
abour unions, academic societies, colleges, etc., which, though 
Voluntary and largely personal, enjoy a certain degree of 
Mpersonality, ‘ 

The fourth degree is found in those groups that have a continuous 
existence and a definite organization, but are independent of the 
will of the individuals. These come and go, but the group remains 
and is hardly affected by such incidents. Such is the case with a 
number of large-scale groups as the state, the village community 
and the city,4 

There is also a traditional division of groups into in-groups and 
out-groups based on the existence of preferential bonds among the 
Members of a group. In the out-groups the ‘we-feeling’ is felt in 


Bee thi ivisi . cit, chap. x, 
Pp. 21 Sous and other divisions of groups cf. MacIver and Page, op. ci p. 
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opposing other groups, whereas in the in-groups there is the 
“we-feeling’ but without opposition to any other. This, however, 
is an analysis of two elements, which are found in social groups, 
rather than a group division. 

Community and Association—One of the most important 
divisions of social groups is that which is based on community and 
association. An association is ‘a group of people united for a 
specific purpose or a limited number of purposes.’ Such is 
an army or a school, the object of which is to defend the 
nation or to impart knowledge. In other groups as in a 
well developed trade union or a vocational guild, the end may 
be more complex; as the furtherance of vocational interests, 
improvement of the economic position, promotion of recreational 
pursuits, etc. A community, on the other hand, ‘is a permanent 
social group embracing a totality of ends or purposes.’ In contrast 
with an association the life of the members of a community is 
wholly lived in it; here they find all their social relations, while 
outside it there is little that they need. MacIver defines it as 
‘any area of common life, village or town or district or country, 
or even wider area. To deserve the name of community, the 
area must be somewhat distinguished from further areas, the 
common life may have some characteristics of its own such that 
the frontiers of the area have some meaning.’ The ends of the 
individuals composing a community are attained within it; in this 
sense it is a self-contained group, whereas an association is used 
as means to ends to be achieved mostly outside it. The victory 
of an army or of a college team is not exclusively theirs; it has 
been attained for the nation in one case and for the college in 
the other. S 

A community not only includes a system of rules and a definite 
structure by which its members may live a common life; it also 
admits within itself a variety of associations and institutions where- 
by its members may pursue both their individual and social 
interests. Moreover, there is no reason why a community may 
not be included within a wider community. Such is the case of 
the joint family in the Indian villages which is a true community 
for its younger members, and belongs to the village or province 
whose life may be also self-contained; while at the same time all 
belong to the nation which is the most inclusive community. 

Among primitive peoples or in societies less developed than 
ours, as was Europe in the Middle Ages, the actual distinction 
between community and association was clear-cut and well defined; 
the farmer prevailed among the simpler peoples, whereas the other 

°R. M. Maclver, Community (London: Macmillan, 1924), pp. 22-23. 
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developed with the advance of civilization. But in modern times, 
as communications spread and human needs multiplied, various 
social groups required the help of one another to satisfy these 
wants; and so there is a general shift today from community to 
association whereby the distinction between the two has become 
blurred, The modern family of the West is far less self-contained 
than it was in the sixteenth or eighteenth century; its economic 
functions, the education of children and the care of the sick, have 
been transferred to special agencies. The same is happening to 
the Hindu joint-family. In general, it still remains a community 
for the young, but the transition from community to association 
is on the move. 

Nowadays the task of deciding whether a group is a community 
or an association is not easy. The greater the plurality of ends of 
an association the nearer it approaches the concept of community, 
though that may never be reached. Thus in India the so-called 
communities, which gave rise to the problem of communalism, 
are not communities in the sociological sense. They are rather 
ethnical groups within which certain social and religious interests 
are satisfied; but owing to the dependence of these groups on one 
another, and on the larger provincial or national unit, they cannot 
fulfil the definition of a community. For the same reason a 
religious community or an ashram cannot be strictly called com- 
munities, though they are largely self-contained. Yet many of 
the Utopian communities of the U.S.A. in pioneer times, and not 
a few Indian villages may be considered as real communities 
inasmuch as their inhabitants live a simple self-contained life 
Separated from the rest.° 

Ogburn and Nimcoff define the community as ‘the total 
Organization. of social life within a limited area,’—which agrees 
Squarely with our definition—and immediately add: ‘Human 
Social life is characteristically carried on in such communities. 

hey are the loci of group activity, of institutional organization, 
and of the development of human personality.” But about these 
Points we shall deal more at length in the pages that follow. 

The crowd.—One of the most interesting social groups to 
Which sociologists and psychologists alike’ have especially devoted 

eir attention is the crowd. And rightly so. It is a peculiar type 
of temporary large scale association which, in spite of its apparent 
Simplicity, has played an important role in history, and does 
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modify profoundly, though temporarily, the social behaviour of the 
individual. 

The crowd is ‘an aggregate of men in proximity with each 
other and united temporarily within a varying pattern of behaviour 
whose object, external to the group, may be of the most diverse 
kinds.’ Thus a number of persons watching a street accident, 
fleeing in panic, or arranging to put out a fire form crowds of 
different types. Often the name of crowd is given to collections 
of individuals who, for example, happen to be in the same gardens 
for recreation, or invade the streets to celebrate Republic Day; 
but these may be called aggregates or throngs which are inferior to 
-the crowd in organization. The mob is a sort of unruly crowd 
characterized by instability and disorder. 

The distinction between these various groups is one of degree 
rather than of kind, but the typical notion of crowd is usually 
reserved for ‘that assemblage of men, whose organization, slight 
though it may be, makes them capable of common action.’ Thus 
a group of Irishmen, basking in the sun on a spring morning, are 
an aggregate; if they hear a speaker upbraid the British Common- 
wealth and all that it stands for, they become a sympathetic crowd; 
but if the speaker makes disparaging remarks about St. Patrick, 
they may turn into a mob. 

The characteristic features of the typical crowd are the 
following: 

(1) The focus of attention of the crowd is narrow. The 
crowd cannot direct its attention to various things at once. It 
cannot think collectively; it is incapable of rational deliberation 
and easily acts by intuition. Only simple arguments pathetically 
brandished by skilful orators can appeal to the members of the 
crowd, Evyerybody’s attention is fixed on an object or line of 
action in such a way that when questioned about it they show 
only a narrow range of common agreement coloured with deep 
intensity of feeling. 

(2) Closely connected with this narrowness of attention is 
the high degree of suggestibility of the crowd. Any images, other 
than the one which is in the focus of consciousness, are inhibited, 
and none is accepted unless it becomes incorporated in the 
psychological complex of the crowd. Hence comes the extreme 
gullibility of the members of the crowd in accepting stories that 
suit their temper, and their blindness in rejecting any suggestion 
that is opposed to it. The crowd brooks no opposition; it rather 
enrages it. This explains why in the arduous task of swinging a 
crowd in the opposite direction, when it is bent on some mischief, 
so many leaders have failed; even those who have succeeded have 
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had to begin by falling into line with the wishes of the crowd and 
Steering it skilfully by degrees towards: their desired ends. Thus 
Mark Antony moved to gracious tears the enemies of dead Caesar 
by showing first a timely indifference towards him: ‘I come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him.’ 

(3) From all this it will easily be understood that the mental 
level of the crowd is low. Its thoughts are neither wide nor deep; 
but narrow and charged with emotion; its powers of thought and 
deduction are extremely jejune. 

(4) The crowd is also highly emotional. The members of a 
crowd respond not only to the emotional situation with which they 
are immediately confronted, but also to that! of the other members 
of the crowd. Many people get excited not merely because the 
Situation calls for it, but also because they see that the others are 
excited. These in their turn become still more excited because 
they perceive that the former are also excited; and so the process 
of this type of sympathetic emotion becomes gradually intensified 
to alarming proportions. Yet a crowd, if properly led, may be 
capable of highly rational and self-controlled behaviour. When 
in July 1949 Prime Minister Nehru visited a restless and divided 
Calcutta where lawlessness and violence were the order of the 
day, a crowd of one million people of the most diverse kinds 
assembled to hear him speak. He exhorted them to keep 
Order even in spite of provocation and violence, and,though in 
those circumstances any student of crowd behaviour would have 
thought it impossible, the impossible happened. A bomb was 
thrown on the crowd and a police inspector and two or three 
Civilians were killed; but the “unyielding” crowd did not merely 

chave with discipline but also helped effectively to restore order 
and find the guilty,® 

(5) From the moral viewpoint the sense of responsibility of 

he crowd sinks to its lowest. Responsibility becomes collective 
and, as everybody’s business is nobody’s business, it becomes 
diffused and ineffective. When the members of the crowd are 
Seized with panic or hatred they do things at the very recollection 
Of Which they afterwards recoil in shame or disgust. The atrocities 
Which are usually perpetrated in the course of violent revolutions 
can only be explained in terms of a collective frenzy, blunting 
Not only the intellectual but the moral powers. In this psycho- 
gical state the ordinary inhibitions prescribed by the various 
Codes and consolidated by habit become suddenly relaxed and 
Men seem to lose all’ the restraint of civilization. This morbid 
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state seems sometimes to contaminate the very guardians of order, 
who are supposed to prevent the rashness of the crowd and they 
themselves commit similar excesses in the performance of their 
duty. 

Not only are the hard and stern emotions manifest in the crowd 
but the tender feelings as well. Not infrequently they run from 
one extreme to the other. An Italian crowd angrily protesting 
against clericalism may bestow enthusiastic cheers on meeting a 
pair of religious sisters nursing the sick or begging for the poor. 

It is also evident that some of the features observed in the 
crowd, such as the heightening of the sympathetic emotions or 
the narrowing of consciousness, may also be found in other groups 
as the meeting or the audience® which largely participate of the 
nature of the crowd. 

In spite of the undesirable features that the crowd sometimes 
manifests, it fulfils its role in society. It arises in the interstices 
of the social structure when no machinery is provided for the 
expression of pent-up feelings and emotions. It becomes manifest 
in times of crises when the ordinary agencies of social control are 
broken and the usual channels of expression are clogged. As the 
social organization of a crowd is rudimentary, its powers for 
constructive work are exceedingly limited; granted that sympa- 
thetic and good-humoured crowds are not rare, it is the negative 
and destructive character of the crowd which has mostly attracted 
the attention of sociologists and psychologists. 

In order to explain this behaviour of the crowd many theories 
have been advanced. G. Le Bon thinks that in a crowd a 
‘collective mind’ of its own is aroused which forms a single being 
endowed with a certain mental unity. But, as we shall see in 
the following chapter, the theory of the group-mind is commonly 
rejected. 

Sometimes an appeal has been made to a reversion to a primitive 
state of man in which life was guided purely by instinct; but the 
existence of this state is usually denied, as one of the many over- 
simplifications of early evolutionists; and consequently the reversion 
to it is untenable. 

An explanation widely accepted in our days is the psycho- 
analytic theory. According to it the phenomena of the crowd are 
due to the appearance on the surface of our repressed desires when 
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the censor is overpowered, and our primitive nature, usually latent 
in the unconscious dream life, bursts forth into action. 

Yet beyond the fact that crowd behaviour is the overt expression 
of hitherto suppressed impulses let loose on a particular occasion, 
Nothing else can be proved with certainty. To explain the 
behaviour by the suggestibility of the crowd is to explain the 
unknown by the less known. Nor does the appeal to ‘a specialized 
herd instinct’ or to an emotional nature ‘evolved in contact with 
the restricted environment of the primitive world’! advance 
Matters at all inasmuch as it is the nature of that specialized instinct 
what we wish to know; while for obvious reasons we cannot admit 
the influence of the primitive environment on the psychology of 
modern man. 

Crowd behaviour, therefore, is important as a social pheno- 
menon, but a psychological explanation that would give an adequate 
account of all the aspects of this complicated phenomenon is still 
in the making. 


2. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Nature of Institution.—Institutions are usually defined 
as ‘certain enduring and accepted forms of procedure governing 
the Telations between individuals and groups.’ With this 
definition is allied that of Ellwood who thinks that institutions 
are ‘habitual ways of living together which have been 
Sanctioned, systematized, and established by the authority 
of communities.12. These ways of living or forms of procedure 
are not only recognized and approved by society, but in 
More than one respect they are also frequently the direct 
Outcome of deliberation and planning. Institutions are the 
characteristic agencies of any permanent human association; they 
ere the wheels on which human society marches on; the 
Machinery through which society carries on its activities’,?° as 
arnes called them; the strongholds of social life as well as the 
Meeting points of accident and design, of reason and unreason, of 
necessity and contingency. To hold, as some authors do, that 
stitutions are irrational is as inexact as it is to pronounce them 
Completely rational. i 

> as we have said, an institution is a mode of procedure, or a 
constant way or system of doing things, it obviously follows that 
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it cannot be identified with any sort of association or social group 
as is frequently done in common parlance. In every association 
we must distinguish the object or objects, for which it exists, and 
the ways of attaining them; namely, its institutions. The main 
end of the family, as a social group, is the propagation of mankind; 
while marriage, the system of property and inheritance, are its 
main institutions. Likewise in a religious association the forms 
of worship and the administration of the sacraments are its insti- 
tutions, while its object is the fulfilment of religious needs. The 
same may be found in the political or economic orders whose 
institutions are the party system, the elections, the industrial and 
monetary systems, etc. Such important associations as these do 
not merely have their corresponding institutions, but also are in 
themselves or embody a constellation or system of institutions called 
an institutional complex. As the activities proper to an institution 
are performed in special places, these and their respective associa- 
tions are very often given the name of institutions, as a hospital or 
college. 

The distinction between associations and institutions is of capital 
importance in sociology. Communities, associations or any other 
types of societies are, so to speak, the matter of which social life 
is made; whereas their corresponding institutions are the dynamic 
element which gives life and activity to them. Associations are 
things; institutions are modes and ways. We are born and live 
in associations; but we move and act through institutions. Though 
both these elements of social life are ‘intimately intertwined, yet 
the attributes of one are not the attributes of the other; and 
sociology as a dynamic science is more concerned with institutions 
than with associations. 

The notion of institution is very similar to the idea of custom. 
A custom is ‘an habitual form of behaviour largely followed in 
society,’ as for example, to queue up at a bus stand, to shake or 
join hands in order to greet other people, etc. Moreover the 
following of a custom is not an indifferent thing; attached to it 
there is a value judgement about its desirability supported by 
public opinion. Thus if one breaks the custom of forming queues 
or of greeting people in the usual way, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
18 aroused which sometimes attains the proportions of a violent 
protest. 

The elements of custom, therefore, are three: a constant way 
of acting, social in character, and of normative value. By its 
social character and hormativeness it is distinguished from a 
mere habit, like smoking a cigar after dinner, which is purely 
personal and entails no Cpligation. Owing to the affinity which 
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nevertheless exists between habit and custom, custom has been 
also defined as ‘a sanctioned habit’. 

From this it may easily be seen that the difference between 
Customs and institutions is largely a matter of degree. An insti- 
tution, while being also social and normative, is more impersonal 
and less spontaneous than custom. So in modern society the 
Institution of marriage is more formal and definite than the 
Corresponding custom of courtship. An institution is, as such, 
More widely recognized and held as necessary for society than 
Custom. Thus the family may more easily dispense with courtship 
than with marriage. An institution is expected to concern itself 
With the deeper needs of social life; but paradoxically enough it 
Sometimes has been found that certain institutions, like monarchy, 
Supposed once to be vital to society, have hardly stood the shock 
of opposite forces; while a custom, like squatting or playing hand 

all, being more spontaneous and personal, has defied triumphantly 

the inroads of the ages. Other characteristics of custom will be 
Studied in connection with law. 
: Folkways and Mores.—Intimately related to customs and 
institutions, with which we have been dealing so far, is the question 
ee folkways and mores. This problem was proposed for the first 
ane by W. Graham Summer in his work, Folkways (first published 
n 1906), According to him : 

Men inherited from their beast ancestors psychophysical 
traits, instincts, and dexterities, or at least predispositions, 
which give them aid in solving the problem of food supply 
Sex, commerce, and vanity. The result is mass phenomena; 
Currents of similarity, concurrence, and mutual contribution; 
and these produce folkways.!4 

ah ese are of a more general and wider character than customs 
u institutions; they are designed to cover those spontaneous 

Sages or modes of behaviour which are not included under any 
th the hitherto known sociological concepts. The folkways, 

‘refore, are unconscious spontaneous, uncoordinated adjust- 
ments of F : the product of the ‘frequent 
Teper, Man to his environment, p COET. 
op tition of petty acts, often by great numbers acting xe 3 
Reet acting in the same way when face to face with the same 
r ane Mores, on the other hand, are the folkways considered as 
“Bulators of behaviour. They imply a value judgement about 
A 2 X- Graham Summer, Folkways (New York: Ginn & Company, 1940 edition), 
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the folkways, or, as Sumner says, when the folkways ‘take on a 
philosophy of right living and a life policy of welfare, then they 
become mores.’!6 These are supposed to include such well- 
defined ways as customs and institutions, fashion and ceremonial, 
etc. They are, what in modern terminology has been called, 
the Zeitgeist, Volkerpsychologie, public opinion, national spirit, etc., 
and as generic terms applied to a wide range of indefinite social 
phenomena they have proved useful in sociological writing. But 
these concepts, when taken as entities with an existence of their 
own and as the ultimate elements into which social life can finally 
be resolved,—as Durkheim spoke of his social facts—become blanket 
terms covering a number of phenomena of the most varied and 
opposite kinds, which render impossible any coherent explanation 


of social causality, and serve only to eliminate man as the basis 
and substratum of social life. 


3. INITIAL ATTITUDES AND PROCESSES OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Attitudes and Interests.—When we organize a social group 
or join it we do so with an end or object in view. This usually 
coincides with the object for which the group was formed; we feel 
affected towards it in various ways. From this initial position, as 
regards social groups, the two concepts of attitudes and interests 
arise. This question has been exhaustively treated by R. M. 
Maclver whom we will, for the most part, follow in this section.!” 

When we feel affected in one way or another towards an object 
we display an attitude towards it. The object itself, inasmuch 
as it is affected by our attitude, is called an interest. An interest 
has been defined by authors like Thomas and Znaniecki as ‘a state 
of mind of the individual towards a value’; in which sense it 
coincides with what other writers call ‘sentiments’ while the 
term ‘interest’ has been used in too subjective a way as to make 
it synonymous with an emotional disposition, or with attitudes 
themselves.‘* But we prefer Maclver’s position in which the 
Subjective (attitudes) and the objective (interests) though inti- ` 
mately related, appear distinct. Thus according to this concep- 
tion, if we love or hate a person, this love or hate are attitudes 
and the person in question is an interest. 

From this it immediately follows that attitudes can never be 
common or identical, whereas interests may be so. Thus if @ 
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number of students wish to use the same dictionary, of which 
there is only one copy in the library, their wishes (attitudes) are 
not strictly common—no matter how similar they may be— 
inasmuch as there are at least as many acts of wishing as there 
are students; but the dictionary (interest) being only one is strictly 
common. While attitudes may never be common, they neverthe- 
less may be like, as when the same students desire in a similar way 
to possess that same dictionary. On the other hand, if instead of 
one dictionary we have many, then the interests are like. Yn 
short, interests may be like and common; attitudes may be like but 
never common. 

Again, interests, especially common interests, may be exclusive 
or inclusive. An exclusive interest tends to divide individuals and 
groups or at least limits their collaboration. The pursuit, for 
instance, of economic or utilitarian objects, in virtue of their 
Scarcity, tends to provoke competition or strife, while the sharing 
in non-utilitarian or inclusive interests, like art, wisdom, or religion, 
Promotes collaboration. Sometimes the exclusiveness charac- 
terizing an object or interest, is not individual but collective, and 
in this sense, it may unite individuals and divide groups; in the 
former respect it is inclusive and tends to unite; in the latter, it is 
exclusive and may divide bitterly the competing groups. This 
happens often among political parties in their contest for power 
or among nations when they put forward conflicting claims for 
the possession of a special island or an oil region. 

Even when the interest is limited and tends, therefore, to be 
exclusive, it may, owing to our attitudes and dispositions towards 
It, become simply harmonious or complementarily harmonious. As 
examples of the first case we have the case of the two parents 
loving equally the same child; as an illustration of the second, 
there is the business partnership which is agreed upon by many 
Persons having their own mutually accepted objectives. It is of 
the utmost importance to realize that the quality of the interest 
—whether it is exclusive or inclusive—is not always intrinsically 
inherent in it, but frequently depends on our attitudes towards it. 

hus the economic interests and social welfare of the employers 
and employees of the same factory, have been thought for many 
Centuries to be mutually exclusive; they are still believed to be so 
by Many. Yet they become complementary and harmonious 
when there is mutual understanding on both sides, and the perti- 
Rent discoveries of science, psychology and sociology have been 


Conveniently applied. 


It also happens in real life that persons or groups may be 
earnestly striving in a competitive way to pursue a given interest, 
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while in reality they may be acting against their ‘real interest’ 
or wellbeing, as when twice in our own century the western 
nations have engaged in disastrous wars which have created 
more problems than they were supposed to solve. 

As to our attitudes it is clear that they may be associative or 
dissociative according as to whether they tend to encourage friendly 
relationships among men or deter men from them; though in 
particular both effects appear as one. Thus fear, which of itself 
is dissociative, may compel a nation to combine with another 
against a third, or may even lead a weak nation to join in a pact 
with another, which it fears, in order to forestall aggression. 
Moreover, in the very same person, both associative and disso- 
ciative tendencies may coexist, as when one loves and hates the 
same person at the same time—a mental state well-known to the 
ancients and moderns as well. 

Our attitude adjustments to social situation are innumerable; 
they may be very personal, but in general, they are very responsive 
to education, suggestion and propaganda. Mass movements and 
indoctrination in totalitarian countries are organized on this 
principle. But what totalitarian leaders often forget is that if 
man is plastic, he is not plasticity itself; human nautre has its 
limits and its root exigencies, which if not satisfied will create ‘ 
permanent maladjustments and frustrations. 

In this scheme are contained the main headings of the points 
we have adumbrated in these pages: 
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in a particular situation. This factor is called a motive. It is an 
implicit or explicit judgement of values impelling one to action. 
A motive, as distinct from an interest, is that factor or subjective 
representation which moves the agent towards a thing, while an 
interest is the object or term of one’s action. 

A motive may be immediate or ultimate, conscious or subconscious. 
Thus a student may be attending a course of lectures to acquire 
knowledge with a view to attain a degree and finally enjoy a 
coveted position in society. In this case there is a gradation 
about the immediacy of the motives. But when some persons 
enter into a literary or humanitarian society, the conscious motive 
is literature or humanitarianism, but the subconscious may be a 
craving for sociality or an undefined wish to compensate for a 
failure in some aspects of life. About the question of subconscious 
or unconscious motives there is a vast psychoanalytic literature. 

Co-operation and Conflict.—Co-operation is the most ele- 
mentary process of social life without which society is impossible. 
It essentially consists in a form of interaction whereby in- 


dividuals and groups pool their energies together for the 


Promotion of common ends or objectives, but in such a way 
that all parties tend to benefit by it. If the activities per- 
formed in common by the members of the group are the same 
as if they were performed individually, as for example when a 
group of farmers are ploughing in the same field, or a number of 
Students writing in a class room, the co-operation is direct. When 
the actions accomplished are unlike but directed to a common 
end, as when in industry there is division of labour or mass 
Production, the co-operation is indirect. 

Conflict, on the other hand, is the reverse of co-operation and 
Consists in a process by which two or more persons or groups try 
to prevent or thwart the attainment of certain objectives by others 
even to the extent of injuring them. This mostly occurs when 
the interests are exclusive and inharmonious. 

When the opposing action is immediately against the efforts of 
the Others to debar them from attaining their ends, the conflict 
1S direct. If the opposing parties, instead of acting directly against 
€ach other, try to accomplish certain objectives by preventing 
Others from attaining them, the conflict is indirect. An example 
of the former is war; of the latter competition. This may have 
Many degrees, from the limited and controlled to unbridled and 
Cut-throat competition. Whenever physical force is involved in 
the Process we have violence. A 

‘he role of conflict and co-operation in social life and the 
Philosophies based on them are by no means recent. In the 
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fifth century B.c. the Greek philosopher Empedocles believed 
that love and hatred, repulsion and attraction were the basic 
elements of everything in the universe, including society. One 
century later, Heraclitus, another Greek philosopher, taught that 
‘War is the father of every thing, the king of all... all things 
come to life through a struggle.’!? More recently the survival 
of the fittest through the struggle for existence, was popularized 
by early evolitionists, like Darwin and Spencer, while the 
‘creative’ quality of violence and war has been stressed by Sorel,”° 
Nietzsche and, recently, by A. G. Keller.” Many of these writers 
held that conflict was not only necessary in society; it was a means 
for social progress, as the inferior and less capable individuals 
were eliminated in the process and only the ‘bést’ remained. But 
whatever that may be, the question with which we are concerned 
is whether conflict is unavoidable in social life. 

In order to answer this question we must notice that certain 
types of interaction, which could be loosely included under the 
category of conflict, like competition, opposition or incompatibility 
are not necessarily undesirable, if there is a vast range of agreement 
underlying them. Two football teams playing for all they are 
worth to win the Cup Final match; students competing to obtain 
the highest qualifications or prizes; two firms engaged in compe- 
titive endeavour to win the market by selling the same product in 
the best possible conditions—all these are not. deemed to be 
harmful, but highly beneficial to society especially when no unfair 
means have been employed. Moreover competition may be quite 
compatible with immediate co-operation as when two persons vie 
with each other for efficiency in accomplishing a certain task. 

Conflict, in the strict sense, does not necessarily arise when men 
have conflicting views, but when they strive to attain mutually 
exclusive ends, or use contradictory means for the attainment of 
any ends. Men may think that the actual resources of the earth 
are insufficient to satisfy human needs; but if, instead of trying 
to solve this problem by bringing new land under cultivation, 
they indulge in wanton grabbing from weaker nations of certain 
regions or areas which they consider fertile, conflict is bound to 
ensue. Yet the scarcity value which is peculiar to economic 
goods does not necessarily entail conflict, but may be, and often 
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is, an incentive to co-operation in order to reduce that scarcity. 
To contend that in economic or in other matters conflict is 
unavoidable is not warranted by a sound psychology. As the 
‘Psychologists’ Manifesto says : ‘Men can realize their ambitions 
within, the framework of human co-operation and can direct their 
aggressions against those natural obstacles that thwart them in 
_the attainment of their goals.’*® We may well admit, as MacIver 
declares, that society is ‘co-operation crossed by conflict,’ espe- 
cially if we have in mind the historical records of strife and 
violence. It is also true to say that conflict will never be absent 
if we understand by it those mild forms of conflict like competition 
and emulation already mentioned; but conflict in the strict sense, 
when it entails violence and destruction, can and should be 
banished from society regardless of the form in which it appears. 
What is really needed is the will to suppress it.*° 

The similarities taken from the condition of strife in the animal 
kingdom by the advocates of violence to prove their contention 
do not achieve anything on this point. They simply forget the 
obvious fact that man is an intelligent and moral animal capable 
of self-control and self-denial in the service of his fellowmen. 
They also overlook the cases of solidarity and co-operation, 
sometimes very remarkable, even among animals. 

Conflict, when it exists, may resolve itself in many ways. 
Sometimes it ends with the defeat of one party, but more often 
than not, the discovery that there is a set of harmonious interests 
between the conflicting parties, terminates the conflict or trans- 
forms it into co-operation. Thus two competing firms may 
change their attitudes by pooling their resources together in order 
to do business without so much waste; or two political parties 
may unite to secure a greater share of seats in the next election. 
The case of two enemies united against a third more formidable 
enemy is too common in history. In general it is true that when 
Prejudices and wrongly acquired notions fade away, sentiments of 
friendship and comradeship are bound to arise which tend to unite 
Men and to discredit the pessimistic dictum that ‘man is a wolf 
to man’—homo homini lupus. Men can be brought to realise that 

~ co-operation pays better dividends than isolated action ; „that 
it translates into practice the natural cravings of man for sociality 
and unity. 


22 ‘The Psychologists’ Manifesto’ in Readings in Social Psychology, by Newcomb, 
Hartley aia others (New York: Henry por a P. ia N 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 


In the previous chapters we have studied the reality of social life 
in its most elementary and basic forms. In the present chapter 
we shall try to investigate more accurately into the nature or 
essence of social life itself; its origin and sources, and the prime 
movers of social behaviour. A vast literature on these questions 
is available, but we shall try to reduce its most important points 
to the two main headings in which the present chapter is divided. 
First, we must study the deepest relations existing between the 
individual and society; secondly, the nature of man’s motives or 
impulses toward society. 


1. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Man as a Social Being.—We are here confronted with the 
central problem of sociology,—namely, the sociability or as we 
prefer to call it, the sociality of man. That a man may or should 
belong to this or that type of association is a secondary matter. 
The essential fact behind it is that man has always belonged to a 
society of one kind or another, and that without it he cannot exist 
at all. When we speak of society as related to the individual, 
we have in mind no special type of society in particular; it may 
be the state, the tribe, the family or any other group in -which 
man has lived. But this question has been historically associa- 
ted with that more inclusive society: the state. That is why in 
order to follow more clearly the authors who have written on 
this subject, we shall also have in mind the state or larger society 
when there is no danger of confusion in the issues with which we 
are dealing. 

The question of the nature of sóciety is largely connected with 
the question of its origin. It is the former, as we shall presently 
see, on which the latter depends as a kind of corollary. 

That man has not only a capacity for social life but also an 
intrinsic need. of it, is a self-obvious fact. Emotional development, 
intellectual maturity, the necessity of a certain amount of material 
goods and comforts for the full exercise of his liberty and progress 
in self-perfection, are unthinkable without society. No human 
being is known to have normally developed in isolation. In the 
notorious case of Kaspar Hauser (1828), who from his childhood 
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until his seventeenth year was brought up in the woods of 
Nuremberg, it was found that his mind was not developed, and 
in spite of subsequent education, thanks to which he made a little 
progress, he could never make himself a normal man.? 

The accounts of the noble savage free from all social restraints 
and quenching his thirst in the streams and rivulets of the forest 
and appeasing his appetite with the fruits freely bestowed by 
nature, are idyllic tales void of all historical value. Even the 
man in the cave’, who unintentionally left in Altamira, and 
similar places, a monumental record of his way of life—a hunting 
expedition with its corresponding division of labour—was no less 
social than his modern counterpart, and probably as sociable, if 
not more so. Even the Ifugao of Luzon and the Andaman 
Islanders, who are reckoned among the most centrifugal of the 
primitives, not only live in society ; they observe a complex system 
of customary law which keeps them together. All this and many 
other proofs that could be adduced tend to show conclusively that 
society is nothing accidentally added to or superimposed on human 
nature. It is something which is consonant with it and fulfils a 
vital need in man’s constitution. Indeed, as Aristotle said, man 
1s social by nature. 

C. E. M. Joad explains this point very lucidly from the view- 
point of the political philosopher: 


Whether Neanderthal man lived- in society, the political 
philosopher does not know, nor does he very much care ; it 18 
a question that he is prepared to leave to the anthropologist. 
He is content to point out that, since it is impossible to explain 
the coming into existence of society, unless the capacity for 
living in it was already present in the human beings who were 
members of it, and since this capacity cannot have arisen, as it 
were, out of nothing, we are driven to postulate the presence 
of this capacity from the earliest moment at which human 
beings are first entitled to be called human, or rather, if the 
Phrase be preferred, we are driven to postulate the potentiality 
for this capacity, a potentiality which must from the first have 
expressed itself in some kind of social organization, however 
rudimentary. Thus a new meaning must now be given to the . 
definition of man as 4 social or political being. Not only is 
man a being who only attains his real nature in society; he is 
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a being who has always lived in some form or other of society, 
even if his earliest society was only that of the family group. 


The psychological development of the social consciousness of 
the child is also a confirmation of the natural sociality of the 
human being. In the early stages he hardly distinguishes between 
persons and things and is only confusedly aware of his own self. 
‘As he becomes conscious of himself, he also realizes the existence 
of other things similar to himself whose nature he apprehends 
through an inborn power of mutual recognition within the species, 
or a common sympathy, or any other similar reaction among 
human beings which was expressed of old in the famous dictum 
—‘As a man, nothing human is alien to me’, Homo sum, humani 
a me nihil alienum puto (Terence).? : 

In this process individuality and sociality develop together. 
A baby boy who is just a few weeks old, smiles when his mother 
smiles to him ; cries when he is chidden. He plays later on with 
other toddlers of his age, deals with them as equals, and develops 
towards them the attitudes of generosity and selfishness, joy and 
anger, sympathy and aversion. He is not moulded by society in 
utter passivity nor is he the mere receptacle of the social influences 
around him ; the autonomy and initiative—desirable or undesirable 
—which he displays in facing new situations testifies to his 
individuality and even to his creativeness. His entrance for the 
first time in the larger world of a school, his experiences as he 
grows up, specially during the period of puberty are decisive 
landmarks in the process of individualization as well as of 
Socialization, the net outcome of which is, what in modern 
terminology is called, personality or character.? 

The natural sociality of man, which is so evident, has never- 
theless been repeatedly called into question in history for various 
reasons. Some of these are mutually opposed—the individualistic 
and organismic opinions which we must now analyse in the 
following lines. 

Individualistic Opinions—One of the most widespread 
misconceptions about man is the individualistic idea. About 
600 B.c. in China we find Taoism holding that the individual’s 
greatest satisfaction in life was not enjoyed by him as a member 
of society, but as a being isolated from everybody and being a 
law unto himself. Laws and social institutions were mere devices 

2 f P re . 
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to cramp his human development. This conception greatly 
influenced ancient China even in the times of Confucius.‘ 

One or two centuries later the Greek sophists, especially Glaucon 
and Adeimantus, also taught that men by nature were selfish and 
unequal ; that everyone’s hand was against his fellows; and so they 
decided to make a compact in order to get rid of that state of 
anarchy. The result of this compact was society." 

These ideas, which in reality had never died in the history of 
human thought, appeared again in full force in the political and 
social thought of Europe in the seventeenth and in the two 
subsequent centuries. The rationalism and atomism which pre- 
vailed in the philosophies of those times were also applied to man. 
Man was conceived as an abstraction separated from any other 
reality. His rationality and individuality were taken into account, 
but society, the milieu in which and by which they naturally 
developed, was thought of as accessory. 

The classical representatives of this school of thought are Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679), John Locke (1632-1704), and J. J. Rousseau 
(1712-1778). The three of them taught in various ways that 
before the existence of civil society men lived in a sort of pre-social 
state, called the state of nature, and in virtue ofia contract among 
themselves, society came into existence. 

According to Hobbes man in the state of nature was in perpetual 
Conflict with his neighbours; he was a wolf to his fellowmen 8 „his 
life was ‘solitary, nasty, brutish, and short’. Moving in the midst 
of such unenviable conditions, he decides to make a contract with 
his fellowmen in order to form a society and live in peace with all. 
Fear, therefore, is the root origin of society. As a result of this 
Pact a government arises sovereign and absolute, containing in 
itself the wills of all. The sovereign’s actions become the people’s 
actions in accordance with the principle that ‘he who acts through 
his agent, acts through himself.’ Hence Hobbes’s individualism 
€nded in absolutism. In fact, his masterwork, The Leviathan (1651), 
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and property, remain in the hands of the individual. In other 
words, not every right in society comes from the state. 

J. J. Rousseau in his Contrat Social (1762) held that man, in the 
state of nature, was a noble savage: peaceful and unsophisticated ; 
but growth in numbers of men and the quarrels arising among 
them compelled man to make a contract with his fellowmen 
‘in virtue of which everyone, while uniting himself to all, remains 
as free as before.’ Out of this contract a general will emerges 
which is really sovereign and includes by a tacit agreement the 
individual wills of all. Hence if any individual will is at variance 
with the general will it shali be compelled to submit or ‘shall be 
forced to be free.’ Thus by this peculiar device the possibility of 
conflict between the general and the individual will is excluded, 
while everybody cannot help but remain free. This intrinsic 
contradiction in Rousseau’s theory has given rise to the most 
conflicting theories ranging from democratic liberalism to 
totalitarian idealism.® 

In the light of what we have already said in these pages about 
man’s sociality, it seems hardly necessary to insist on any refutation 
of these theories. They only serve to stress a truth which some 
social scientists sometimes forget,—namely, that though society is 
natural to man, his whole life is not exhausted in terms of society. 
His personality and freedom remain active in the turmoil of social 
life. In addition to this we may also remark that in the state of 
nature, these theories imply that man was already living in society, 
outside of which he could not have developed mentally nor have 
acquired those ideas and feelings which led to the social contract. 
From the historical viewpoint, on the other hand, the state of 
nature, as described by these authors, never existed nor could have 
ever possibly existed. 

Organismic Theories.x—These theories, by overemphasizing 
the importance of sociality, to the extent of neglecting the personal 
attributes of man, have provided the philosophical background and 
the pseudo-jistification for the totalitarian regimes and theories of 
modern times. These organismic theories may be grouped under 
two types: organismic theories strictly so called ; and idealistic or 
group-mind theories, which we shall study in the next section. 

_ These writers compare the social or political structures to a 
living body endowed with organs, nerves, limbs, etc. In this 
body the individuals are nothing but cells subordinated in their 
composition and functions to the organism. This was the opinion 


° For a good criticism of the Social Contract theories cf. Appadorai, The 
age of Politics (Madras: Oxford University Press, fifth edition, 1950), 
pp. 49-33. 
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held in the Middle Ages by Nicholas of Cues ; in more recent times 
by Bluntschli, Spengler, Novicow, and Herbert Spencer. This 
last-named writer compares the social structure to an animal body 
Whose System of nutrition has its counterpart in society, in the 
industrial and agricultural systems ; the circulatory system ‘with 
the heart, arteries and veins, corresponds to the communication 
and transport systems of a nation; the nervous system, to the 
government, and so on. Yet in Spencer’s mind this parallelism is 
no More than a metaphor. As a reality it is a blatant disavowal 
of his individualistic system ; for when he attempts to reconcile 
Individuality with organicity, his argument for the latter falls 
to pieces, 
ot a few writers used to describe society by a general 
 barison with an organism. Others have driven this simile 
extremes and hold that in reality the individual in society 
p daves as the cells of the body whose activity and life are meant 
; r the sake of the whole. If this were true, the individual would 
then exist for the sake of society, not society for the sake of the 
Individual, 
t In Teply, therefore, to all these organismic theories we may say 
lat it is true that individuals in society are intimately connected 
a it, and that society itself is not an artificial device, as 
€ individualists maintain, still the dissimilarities between society 


Nd an organism are radical. ‘ i 
Firstly, as Spencer himself said, society, unlike an organism, has 
‘common sensorium’, no central organ of perception and 
ought, It is not society that thinks and wills in individuals, 
Ut it is individuals who think and will in society. In the second 
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organs of the body ; in society it is the higher organs which receive 
their inspiration and direction from the individuals. In other 
words, in society it is the individuals who act teleologically ; in 
the organism it is the organism itself which acts teleologically. 

Again it does not further the cause of the organismic theories 
to object that the individuals cannot exist without society ; for 
neither can they exist without oxygen. Yet they are not a con- 
stituent part of the oxygen of the air. Besides this, if man cannot 
exist without society still less can society exist without men. We 
can imagine the cat without the grin, but we cannot imagine the 
grin without the cat. As Maclver puts it: 

The only experience we know is the experience of individuals, 
and it is only in the light of their struggles, their interests, their 
aspirations, their hopes and their fears that we can assign any 
function and any goal to society. What we speak of the ‘group 
interest? we mean only the interest in the group which its 
members or any of them feel.’ 

Group-Mind Theories——The second type of the so-called 
organismic theories, the idealist or group-mind theories, has been 
propounded with great detail and ingenuity by a host of philo- 
sophers and thinkers. Here we can only offer a schematic idea 
and criticism of some of its most representative versions. 

Plato himself had called civil society a mind ‘writ large’® and 
divided it into three classes—philosopher-rulers, warriors, and 
workers—corresponding to the three parts in which the human 
mind was supposed to be divided. But except for the fact that ` 
the society conceived by Plato in Republic was distinctly totalitarian, 
the comparison of the body politic with the human mind did not 
go beyond a metaphor. 

According to Hegel (1770-1831), the father of modern idealism, 
society, as manifested in the state, is a natural organism repre- 
senting a phase of the historical world process or Absolute. The 
state, not the individual, is the real person ; its will is the manifes- 
tation of perfect rationality, that is, the synthesis of universal and 
individual freedom. The state is the Divine Idea on earth. The 
individual has reality only in so far as he is a member of the state. 
The perfect life consists in living according to the will of the 
Absolute. - 

This and similar opinions were followed in the main by the 
English idealists, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, and B. Bosanquet ; 
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in America by J. Royce and R. W. Emerson ; in Germany by 
the so-called ‘arm-chair’ socialists such as Wagner, Schmoller, 
Schaefle, and Wundt, from whom E. Durkheim derived his inspira- 
tion for his doctrine of ‘social facts’ and ‘collective representations’. 

According to Bosanquet the system of volitional dispositions of 
every individual constitutes his ‘standing wil? or true character, 
and implies a real will of true self. This real will, as distinct 
from the actual character or inclinations of the individual, is an 
ideal will based on ‘a fully articulated idea of the best life for 
man’, essentially social and qualitatively identical in all individuals. 
It is, therefore, one will, real or general, and embodied in the 
State.® 

Otto Gierke held that our internal experience testifies not only 
to the existence of the Ego, but also to the fact of our being a part 
of a higher whole, which whole, as such, we cannot distinguish 
With our consciousness. ‘But there are times’, he writes, 

when the spirit of the community reveals itself to us with 
an elemental power, in almost visible shape, filling and master- 
ing our inward being to such an extent that we are hardly any 
longer conscious of our individual existence as such. Here, in 

Berlin, in the Unter den Linden, I lived through such an hour of 

consecration on the 15th of July, in the year 1870.*° 

This hour of ‘consecration’ was decided by the famous telegram 
Sent by William I of Prussia to Bismarck, which gave rise to the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and the publication of which filled 
the German people with enthusiasm. As Sir E. Barker remarks: 
‘It is also his emotion which serves for him (Gierke) as evidence 
Of the existence of spiritual reality or personality, which transcends 
the individual’. 

In Durkheim’s opinion the social mind also has an existence 
distinct (not apart) from the minds of the individuals, and is 
Superior to them. This mind or collective consciousness is the 
higher form of psychic life. It tends to absorb the individual 
Mind from which it differs not only in the richness of content 
but also in kind. Particular minds exist in the social mind as 
the atom exists in the molecule absorbed by the higher synthesis 
of the whole.12 


*For an analysis of these theories cf. M. Ginsberg, The Psychology of 
Society, Pp. 78 seqq. . 
° Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800, Translated 
by E. Barker, 2 vols. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1934), Introduction, 
P. lxviii seqq. 
1R; Barker in the ‘Introduction’ to Gierke’s Natural Law, et supra. 
* Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method, Translation by S. A. Solo- 
vay and J. H. Mueller (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press 1950), pp. xlvii, segg. 
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The idea of the group mind found a new exponent in the 
eminent psychologist W. McDougall, whose work The Group Mind, 
published first in 1920, exerted a wide influence in the English 
speaking world. He forcibly disowns any brand of German 
idealism directly derived from Hegel; but he presents his own 
opinions in such a way that it is not easy to distinguish them from 
the theories that he repudiates. Thus he writes: 


The aggregate (of individual units) which is a society, has 
a certain individuality, is a true whole which in great measure 
determines the nature and the mode of activity of its parts ; 
it is an organic whole. The society has a mental life which is 
not the mere sum of the mental lives of its units existing as 
independent units ; and a complete knowledge of the units, if 
and in so far they could as be known as isolated units, would 
not enable us to deduce the nature of the life of the whole in 
the way that is implied in Spencer’s analogies.1* 


And in another place the same author writes: 


As Fouillee puts it ‘the essential characteristic of human 
society is that it is an organism which realizes itself in conceiving 
and in willing its own existence. Any collection of men becomes 
a society in the only true sense of the word, when all the men 
conceive more or less clearly the type of organic whole which 
they can form by uniting themselves under the determining 
influence of this conception. Society is then an organism which 
exists because it has been thought and willed, it is an organism 
born of an idea.’ In this sense, society has never yet been 


perfectly realized but it is the ideal towards which social 
evolution tends.14 


Some contemporary writers tend to identify the individual with 
the group so closely that they logically fall into the same difficulties 
as the exponents of the group mind theories. Such phrases as: 
‘Civilization creates above all this inner force that we call the 
human soul’ ; ‘Civilization creates man’ ; or ‘the individual is a 
myth, except as he is a member of the group’ are liable to produce 
such conclusions that their very authors may recoil from them. 

Criticism.—As the principles on which the group mind or the 
general will theories are built are similar—both refer to the 
existence of a higher mental synthesis out of individual acts—we 
shall study the two together by stressing occasionally the aspects 
in which they differ from each other. For brevity’s sake we shall 

13W, McDougall, The Group Mind, 2nd edition (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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- include both under the head of group mind theories, though the 
term has been sometimes explicitly rejected by some of these writers. 
The basis of these theories seems to be a threefold identification : 
first, identification of the mind with its mental acts or processes 
(attitudes); secondly, identification of the mental processes with 
their objects (interests); and thirdly, identification of the objects 
or interests with the ideal object (general will, group mind, Idea, 
Absolute, etc.). Of these, the second identification (the mental 
processes with their objects) seems to be the most characteristic 
of these theories. 

The first identification, that of the mind with its mental acts, 
became prominent since Decartes’ times; I think therefore I exist 
was the formula on which this identification was based. Starting 
from this presupposition, Wundt, with some German psychologists 
of the second half of the last century, popularized the idea of a 
‘psychology without a soul’, as the soul, or mind had -become 
fused, or rather confused with its own acts. Once this stage was 
Teached the door was flung open to the subsequent phases of the 
gtoup mind theory. 

In his work, The Group Mind, McDougall himself defined the 
mind as ‘an organized system of mental or purposive forces; and 
in the sense so defined every highly organized human society may 
Properly be said to possess a collective mind.” To this state- 
Ment, definitely redolent of idealism., Maclver replied that ‘when 
We speak of the mind of an individual we mean something more 
than this, The mind of each of us has a unity other than that of 
such a system.’!6 To this McDougall retorted that no other kind 
of unity may be assigned to constitute a mind unless a soul or 
Substance is assumed. ‘But,’ he adds, ‘I do not suppose that 

aclver accepts or intends to refer to this conception.’” 

But is the identification of the mind with its mental acts 
Justified ? Has the existence of a substance mind or soul been 
validly excluded from the field of psychology ? This question has 
to be decided not on school assumptions but on its own merits 

Yy examining our own mental acts. 

When we reflect on ourselves we become aware that beneath 
the system of our mental processes there is an underlying reality 
Permanent and identical throughout time and space. I, who 
am now writing, am the same person who is listening to the tick 
of the clock and the chirping of birds outside my window. I am 
Still enjoying the last joke made last night by a friend, and 
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thinking of tomorrow’s trip. Under all these transient affections 
there is a permanent underlying reality—the I or Ego which 
recognizes them as its own and gives them unity and consistency. 

In the same way one may reflect that he is the same person 
who, two years ago in Calcutta, incurred such and such a debt, 
and is now going to his office. The past mental acts no longer 
exist, yet he still exists as the permanent centre and substratum 
of them all. This standing reality has been traditionally recog- 
nized as the individual mind, soul or self. 

These and similar reflections lead us to reject or at least to 
take as not proven the so-called identity between the mind and 
its mental acts. These or similar difficulties perceived by 
L. T. Hobhouse must have led him to write the following lines 
on this question: 

When Dr. McDougall goes on to identify a mental system 
with a mind he raises a very definite question which compels 
those who, like myself, have used such terms as Social Mind 
to consider our terminology very carefully. For his discussion 
—by its very success in propounding a tangible meaning for 
what has been a hazy conception—makes it clear that the 
question raised is not merely, not even primarily one of the 
nature of society, but of the nature of the mind or rather of 
its unity.18 

! The next question to be discussed in connection with theories 
is the second identification, —namely that of our mental acts or 
processes with their objects ; or in the terminology used above, of 
our attitudes with their corresponding interests. According to 
this position if the members of a community desire, for instance, 
the common good, a fusion of their minds with the object takes 
place, which gives rise to the group mind or general will. But 
such a supposition is not possible ; attitudes or mental processes 
cannot be common, though their objects or interests may be. 
I may desire the common good with the same degree of intensity 
and enthusiasm as my neighbour—a situation which is extremely 
unlikely in practice—but my will is always mine, and my 
neighbour’s will remains his, and neither of the two can be fused 
or identified with the common good. When we say that our 
minds are closely identified in the promotion of an ideal cause, 
we are simply using a metaphor indicating that we are jointly 
co-operating towards that end. Yet strictly speaking, co-operation 
does not connote oneness but plurality. Mind may communicate 


18 L, T. Hobhouse, Social Development (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1924), 
181, footnote. 
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with mind, but one never becomes the other. The enthusiastic 
Members of a Shakespearean society may become enraptured at 
the performance of Hamlet, but they would be the first to be 
Surprised to hear that their minds were truly fused with one 
another, and that, together with Shakespeare’s works, they con- 
Stituted a group mind. 

Even when the object is an idea, universal or concrete, the 
group mind hypothesis encounters the same difficulties, because 
this idea, inasmuch as it is an interest, continues to be an object, 
Whereas our mental processes remain attitudes. In other words: 
attitudes are not interests ; while the latter may be common, the 
former cannot be. 

The appeal made to an integrated system of mental forces as 
Constituting a mind, has already been examined in connection 
With McDougall’s opinion. The co-ordination or integration 
which belongs to the mental acts of various individuals is never 
the co-ordination and unity which attaches to the acts of a single 
individual ; we can only use such concepts as group mind, group 
Spirit, or social mind in a metaphorical, never in a real sense. 

As regards the third identification,—namely,-that of the object 
Or interest with the ideal object,—little can be said to add to 
what has already been explained. It may be of some interest 
to note that this question has been especially debated in conjunc- 
tion with the general will. This general will is supposed to be 
included in individual wills ; it is the will as it ought to be, the 
‘fully articulated idea of the best life for man’. Being perfect 
and harmonious, the imperfect individual wills ought to submit 
to it. 

But here again there is a lurking confusion between act and 
object, attitude and interest. One thing is my will and another 
is what I will. On the other hand, what I in fact willis different 
from what I ought to will. If what is implied in my will is inno 
Way perceived by me, it obviously cannot be the object of my 
will ; if it is perceived, it is the object of a particular will, not of 
a general will. If what I ought to will is really not willed, then 
there is a distinction between the so-called ‘general will’ and my 


wn. But whether I will it or not, my individual or personal will 


remains as individual and personal as ever. The general will is 
a contradiction in terms—if it is a will, it is not general ; if it is 
Seneral, it is not a will. vadas 

Obviously then there are objects and aspirations common to 
Certain groups of men which are loosely called the ‘national soul’ 
or the ‘national mind’. There are also individual and collective 
ideals after which we believe that every citizen should strive, and 
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for the sake of which civil society has been constituted ; but it is 
not easy to see what is gained by identifying and fusing those 
ideals and objects with the individual mind. 

The fact that these theories have become official in totalitarian 
societies for the suppression of individual liberties renders them 
very suspicious. But, apart from practical considerations, to 
obliterate the human mind and will by merging them into a sort 
of hypostatized general mind or will, idea, or Absolute, is to 
undermine the whole fabric of the social sciences and of society 
itself by removing their most precious support—the autonomy 
and worth of the human person.” 

The Nature of Social Unity—Now that we have arrived 
at the end of the discussion the reader may pose the following 
question: ‘If there is such a thing as social unity or union, in 
what does it consist 2” Some contemporary sociologists seem to 
evade this question by saying that the individual and society 
are.two aspects of the same thing and so there is no possible 
conflict between them. But it is obvious that conflicts between 
them do exist ; the individual is not society, but only a tiny part 
of it. Hence this answer is not satisfactory. Between the part 
and the whole, between man and society, there is a type of unity 
which we may consider. This, to be sure, is not an artificial or 
physical unity as that existing between the stones of a building 
or the parts of a clock. This solution is already discarded by 
our own rejection of individualism. Nor is it an organic Or 
synthetic unity as that of the cells of the body or the atoms of 
a molecule which are merged in the whole. Not ever is it 
a mere functional unity in which every member is quantitatively 
evciet by a change produced in any of the other functional 
parts. 

_ .The union which we find in society has certain characteristics, 
it is true, of both the functional and the organic, but it is neither - 
the one nor the other. It is sui generis ; it is simply social, that is, 
without the company of his fellowmen, the individual cannot live 
at all nor develop his own personality. But even when living and 
communicating with them he still has a life of his own, an 
autonomy and character which cannot be fused or confused with 
the lives of other men. Social values are in the last resort personal 
values. Even those qualities or powers which belong to society 
as such are realized only in its members, present or future ; for 


the life of society has no meaning except as an expression of the 
lives of the individuals. 


2° For a thorough discussion on these points cf. M. Ginsberg, The Psychology 
of Society, chaps. IV and V. 
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Dr. Timasheff describing the nature of society and the kind of 
union which belongs to it, writes : 

Materially speaking there are only individuals in a state of 
interaction, but this interaction creates a new unit, a social 
group. Society is, therefore, a relation among individuals ; its 
members. This relation is of course necessary: being in society 
is an essential property of every individual. This concept is so 
far removed from the so-called organismic theory of society. . . . 
On the other hand by describing social groups as concrete 
systems, the existence of society as such or the fact that it is 

_ something more than the sum of individuals, is by no means 
denied: society is the sum of interacting individuals, and this 
interaction is what differentiates society from the mere aggre- 
gation of individuals.*° 


2. THE MAINSPRINGS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


The Question and the Answers.—Having studied the nature 
of society and its relation to the individual, we must proceed to 
discuss a question which has profoundly divided the opinions of 
Psychologists and social scientist-—such is the question about the 
ultimate drives of sacial life or the mainsprings of man’s behavi- 
our in society. This question is frequently studied by psycholo- 
gists in conjunction with the wider one about the dynamics of 
ultimate forces of human behaviour in all its comprehensiveness. 
In this respect the inquiry into the ultimate sources of social life is 
a particular case of a more general problem with which it is 
Closely connected. X 

The immediate motives which may prompt a person to jom a 
particular group Or society—self-interested or otherwise—are 
excluded from our query which is only concerned with the 
ultimate motives or tendencies which man has as a social being 
for living in society. Nor do we mean to say that these motives 
or drives are conscious. Usually they are not, though occasionally 
they may become conscious. This question should also be dis- 
tinguished from a similar one about the ends or ideals of social 
life ; but with these we are not here concerned. : f 

Of the opinions hitherto advanced about the ultimate motives 
of social life, only a summary can be given here of those considered 
to be more important. A , ] 

Lester F. Ward divided what he called social forces into essential 
and non-essential, Essential social forces are those upon which the 


P; “N. S. Timasheff, An Introduction to the Sociology of Law (Cambridge: Harvard 
Fess, 1939), pp. 19 segq. 
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existence of society and of man himself depends ; non-essential 
social forces are those ‘not indispensable to the life of either the 
individual or the species’. Essential social forces are the pre- 
servative and the reproductive, whereas the aesthetic, moral, and 
intellectual are not essential.?* 

According to W. G. Summer and A. G. Keller the basic motives 
of society. are hunger, love or sex passion, vanity, and fear.°* 
F. H. Giddings, already mentioned in a previous chapter, reduced 
the springs of social behaviour to a fundamental principle called 
consciousness of kind. This is, in his opinion, a primary sociological 
postulate inspired in the notion of sympathy which was propounded 
by Adam Smith. It means ‘a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether high or low in the scale of life, recognizes another 
conscious being as of like kind with itself.” The four fundamental 
wishes proposed by W. I. Thomas as the roots of social life we 
already know: response, recognition, security, and new experience. 

Vilfredo Pareto placed the basis of human behaviour on six 
fundamental residues or ‘manifestations of sentiments and 
instincts’ ; instinct for combinations, group persistences, need of 
expressing sentiments by external acts, residues connected with 
sociality, integrity of the individual and his appurtenances, and 
sex residue.*4 

Some decades ago Freud’s system, which seemed to explain 
most human activity by the sex impulse, became very popular. 
Now it has lost most of its scientific appeal as a unique or universal 
explanation. Nietzsche’s conception of Will zur Macht (The Will 
to Power), and Bergson’s idea of elan vital were also proposed and 
accepted by many as the fundamental drives making for society. 

An opinion widely held in our own days is that which locates 
the ultimate motives of social behaviour in a special instinct ofa 
gregariousness or sociality. This theory was propounded by 
W. McDougall*® with the thoroughness and subtlety which 
characterize his writings. In the later editions of his works, setting 
aside the concept of instinct, he uses instead the term propensity 
by which he understands ‘the driving force behind the 


1 Lester F. Ward. Dynamic Sociology. A leto! 
and Company, 1504), a am 'ociology, 2nd ed. (2. vols. New York: D. Appleto: 

BW. C. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society, 4 vols. (New Haven 
Yale foe eee printing (1946-1947), Vol. I, pp. 21 seqq. I 

= in E i inci i : illan 
Company, 1904) p. HG ings, Principles of Sociology (New York: Macmi 

%4 Vilfredo Pareto, Mind and Society, Trans, by A. Livingstone (3 vols. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935), Vol. II, pp. 519-596. P 

25 W, McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, and above all The Energies 
of Men (London: Metheuen, 3 vols., ed. 1935), pp. 97 seqq. 
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goal-seeing innate behaviour tendencies.’ These inborn tendencies. 
are not only the basis of our mental life, but also explain all our acti- 
Vities from the simplest to the most complex, as they are in reality 
the ‘hormic energy’ or propelling force activity behind them. 

The most current criticism levelled at McDougall’s theory 
Stresses the difficulty of distinguishing between innate and acquired 
tendencies or drives. Even if these propensities exist, they do not 
throw much light on the interpretation of human behaviour. To 
Say, for instance, that wars occur because there is in man an 
Innate propensity to self-assertion or pugnacity, is not very illumi- 
nating unless the existence, nature, and conditions of this propensity 
are explained. The same applies to gregariousness or any other 

ind of ‘instinct’ or propensity. ; 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged—as it is practically 
Accepted by common agreement among psychologists—that human 

ehaviour is largely determined by inborn factors. They only 
Object to the extreme position of regarding these factors solely to 
the exclusion of acquired habits, dispositions and environmental 
Influences. 

We cannot enter here into a detailed examination of these 
Various theories ; that would take us beyond the scope of this 

ook. The summary of them made in these pages will suffice. 


et without denying the elements of ‘truth which they contain, 
We think that most of them are either incomplete or otherwise 
ish for new experience, nor 


Mconclusive. Neither fear nor the w ] £ 
the will to power may be held to be the ultimate springs of social 
ehaviour. At most they are secondary or derivative. 

But there is a more fundamental consideration which compels 
US to take exception to these theories. Many of them, including 
that of McDougall, tend to envisage this question atomistically, 
as if Sociality were i part or a compartment of human life. ‘This 
attitude seems to proceed from a tendency to identify sociality 
With sociability. The former appertains naturally to man as a 
Social being, whereas sociability—the quality by which a person 
8 disposed to companionship, conversation, and similar activities 
May well be due to a psychological disposition, inborn or 
acquired, in the same way as a fine ear for music corresponds to 

Physiological disposition of the acoustic nerve. —— 

This cannot be said about sociality. For sociality is not a 
Bart Or quality, but a condition or aspect of man. Paradoxically 
ough, man can live without being sociable, but not without 
Beat Social. Sociality colours and pervades his whole life and 
b Vities, though it does not exhaust them. Man is all social, 

€ 1s something more than that. Totus socialis sed non totaliter. 
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This is why the quasi-organic character of the ‘consciousness of 
kind’ propounded by Giddings, and the ‘social forces’ of Lester 
Ward which explain the fact of sociality seem to us more acceptable 
than the other theories. Yet the excessive generality of the former 
and the narrowness of the latter which refuse to include the 
aesthetic, moral and intellectual tendencies of man among the 
essential forces of society, weaken their validity. 

The Classical Solution—An explanation which seems to 
avoid the pitfalls of the others in accounting for the most intimate 
motives of man’s social behaviour, is the time-honoured Aristo- 
telian-scholastic solution with which not a few of the modern 
theories agree. According to this solution the fundamental drives 
or inclination of man are reduced to three: the self-preservation 
inclination, the procreative and the intellectual. This last is sub- 
divided into the moral, religious, aesthetic and social inclinations or 
propensities, to which perhaps others could be added. These 
inclinations? are not disconnected from each other; there is 
between them a reciprocal and organic action whose extreme 
complexity constitutes one of the most difficult, if not insoluble, 
problems of psychology. 

The self-preservation tendency, which in some way or other is 

common to every being, is the inclination that man has to exist, 
not in general or in the abstract, but as a human being. It 
includes some secondary inclinations which are either actualiza- 
tions of it or tendencies arising under certain conditions to facilitate 
or improve the exercise of self-preservation. Such are food- 
hunger, excretion-hunger, rest-hunger, etc., of which Tolman and 
other psychologists speak. 
_ The procreative tendency is not a mere biological inclination ; 
it is more complex in the sense that it gathers round itself such 
concomitant tendencies as sex, parental love, wish for protection, 
etc. All of them combined give rise to the institution of the 
family which is probably the most complicated social group. 

The third inclination is the intellectual. Its ultimate object is 
truth or reality in all its aspects. If this reality is a norm according 
to which man’s actions are finally good or evil, we have morality. 
If this reality is the supreme Being or some supernatural beings, 
we have religion. If its object is beauty, as perceived or expressed, 
we have art. And if its object is one’s neighbours in so far as they 
are connected with one by social relationships, we have society.””?? 


_ In accordance with the traditional practice we shall use the term 
‘inclinations’ (inclinationes) to signify these root motives, which in modern 
terminology are also called tendencies, drives, etc. 

27 These ideas may be found in Th. Aquinas, Summa Theologica, ill, Q. 94, 
a. 2 and in Francisco Suarez, De Legibus, II, viii, 4. A translation of this passage 
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For neither can the self-preservation and procreative tendencies. 
of man operate irrespective of thought and intelligence, nor any 
one of them normally develops independent of society. The unity 
and type of interaction existing between them is such that we 
cannot separate them or give prominence to one to the exclusion 
of the rest. Thus an over-insistence on the self-preservation 
tendency, coloured at times. with fear, vitiated the political writings 
of Hobbes, Spinoza, and Rousseau as well as those of the Marxist 
writers. In the same way special stress on sex radically weakened 
the claims of the Freudian psychoanalysts to be the legitimate 
interpreters of human or social behaviour. 

The problem, therefore, does not seem to be well stated by 
our merely inquiring into the ultimate motives or mainsprings of 
social behaviour. The ultimate source of sociality is not one or 
a few particular needs or tendencies of man, but man himself, 
with all his natural and fundamental inclinations, which require 
Society as a sine qua non for his life as a human being. Man, as 
Aristotle so plainly proclaimed, is by nature social. on 

If we go further and ask what kind of reality does sociality 
belong to, we may answer with Aristotle himself, and in agree- 
Ment with the ideas expressed in these pages, that society being 
essentially a mental phenomenon, it belongs to the sphere of 
intelligence in contrast with gregariousness which is an animal or 
Sensitive phenomenon proper to irrational beings. It is possible 
that sociality in man implies also a gregarious instinct or tendency 
as a background ; but taking into consideration the objections 
Proposed against the doctrine of instincts in man,** this possibility 
does not seem to have been proved as a matter of fact. A 

The Origin of Society —Having studied the nature of society 
ma of sociality we must now briefly make some observations 

out the origin of society. 3 

It goes ea saying A this question is parallel to the one 
about the origin of man. Sociality is inborn in him ; hence as 
Soon as he saw the light of day with others like him, society became 
a fact, Society was not superadded unto him by virtue of a pact 
° special provision ; it emerged gradually and followed its own 


ine of 
development. iety must not be misunder- 


e more concrete problem 


mate fo i i three works: Classics of Inter- 
i un i Suarez, Translation from 

“tional Law eater Dy J. D Scott (Oxford: At the Gaede Press, 1944) iy 
Psych or a good exposition of the doctrine of mstincts 1 5 ‘ 


ology of Society, chaps, I and Il. 
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various types of societies or states. About these, no general rule 
can be offered, for history shows that the ways by which new 
societies came into being are of the most diversified nature ; such 
are wars, pacts, migrations, discoveries, family growth, efficient 
leadership, religious movements and the like. 

Such current suppositions, as the social contract theory or the 
force theory, may be interpreted, not as providing a general 
explanation of the origin of society, but as indicating the way 
in which certain societies began to exist. The same applies to 
the divine right theory or the patriarchal or matriarchal theories about 
the origins of society.*° b 

On the other hand, the explanation given by certain versions 
of the evolutionary theory and the natural law theory regarding 
the origin of society, seem to offer a generally valid explanation 
in accordance with the principles and facts proposed in these 
pages. According to the former, society was not made, but 
emerged spontaneously in the process of social evolution without 
having any pre-social stage to precede it. This theory is princi- 
pally concerned with the evolution of the state or the sequence 
of stages through which the modern differentiated state came into 
existence. It is widely held among evolutionary writers that 
kinship and the family were the first social bonds uniting man 
with man ; after this the village community and tribe developed, 
until it was possible through various events, to arrive at such 
ce forms of social organization as the city and the nation 
state. 

The classical natural law theory—which is sometimes confused 
with the social contract theory—does not admit of any mythical 
state of nature in which man was not living in society. It is 
more concerned with the natural sociality of man, and less with 
the stages through which it developed, though its conclusions are 
quite compatible with most of the contemporary forms of social 
evolution. It concurs with the Aristotelian view of man and 
society, and emphasizes the worth of human personality as the 
central point and raison déetre of society. As in the other theories, 
the question about the origin of society is reduced to the deeper 
question of the sociality of man with which we have dealt in these 
pages at some appreciable length. 


2 There is a comprehensive exposition and criticism of these theories in 
E. Asirvatham, Political Theory (Lucknow, U. P., The Upper Indian Publishing 
House, 1949), pp. 53-84. 


PART I 


THE INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 


Wuen studying the vast network of social relationships by which 
any well-developed society, like the modern nation state, is held 
together, we cannot but perceive the existence of a number of 
nuclei or centres of activity and co-ordination on which the whole 
Social structure depends. 

Such centres are the main institutions of society. Though 
embodied in various types of associations, they perform their 
functions in correlation with other institutions and organs of 
Society: 

Thus in order to have a comprehensive view of social life, we 
must study such institutions as the family, the state, the economic 
system, law and custom, morality and religion, and the educational 
system. ïf they do not cover all the aspects of society, they are, to 
be sure, the pivotal points of reference for its study and its most 
important support. We have entitled the complex whole of these 
institutions, The Institutional Structure of society, and are devoting 
the second part of the present work to its elaboration. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE FAMILY 


]. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY 


Essential Features 

The family is not a mere association but also an institutional 
complex or system of institutions. The family, especially the 
nuclear or individual family, is the most basic social group. lt 
consists ordinarily of a man and woman permanently united 
with one of more children. Sometimes the parents of husband 
or wife live together also; in some societies even some ser- 
vants were admitted as members of the household. Hence its 
name family, from famulus, meaning a servant. This is the 
simplest form of the family, but it also exists under more complex 
forms such as the polygamous family, or the joint family so 
common in India. The family in which one is born is called the 
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family of orientation, and that in which one marries, the family 
of procreation. y 

The family may be monogamous or polygamous. The former is 
composed of a man and a woman living together, and the latter 
either of a man living together with many women (polygamy), OF 
of a,woman with more than one man (polyandry). 

If the leadership of the family is in the hands of the husband 
it is called father-right family or patriarchal, the latter appellation 
being usually given to the joint family under male leadership. 
When the authority of the family is in the hands of the mother, 
or any special function, such as descent or property, is reckoned 
through her, it is called matriarchal or mother-right family. 

The difference between the nuclear family and the joint family 
consists in the fact that in the latter the married sons (or daughters) 
remain in the family with their wives (or husbands) under the 
authority of the parents. When these die, either they break up 
into a number of individual families, which in time become also 
joint families, or continue in the same family subject to various 
rules and customs which prescribe the ways and conditions in 
which they may continue to remain in or eventually break away 
from the original joint family. 

The family, especially the nuclear family, is the most universal 
social group.1 No culture or society has ever existed without 
some form of family organization. As B. Malinowski writes: 

The typical family, a group consisting of mother, father, and, 
their progeny, is found in all communities, savage, barbarians 
and civilized: everywhere it plays an important role and influ- 
ences the whole extent of social organization and culture...... In 
no ethnographic area is the family absent as a domestic institu- 
tion...... It is an undeniable fact that the family is universal 
and sociologically more important. than the clan which in the 
evolution of humanity, it preceded and outlasted.? 

The family is in a way a biological unit having a common 
dwelling place for its members. It implies an institutionalized 
sex relationship regulating the relations between husband and 
wife, and a system of nomenclature and reckoning descent which 
forbids marriage within certain degrees. The intimacy and 
affection usually existing between its members is the foundation 
of its spontaneous unity and solidarity in action ; and even when 


1G, P. Murdock, Social Structure, p. 2, and Robert H. Lowie, Social Organiza- 
tion (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 215. a 
2B. Malinowski, ‘Kinship’, in Encyclopaedia Britannica (London, 1929), quoted 
by E. Westermarck, The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization (London: 
Macmillan, 1936), p. 19. 
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disagreements or quarrels do arise the reason for this is often the 
intensity of affection existing between the members of the family.® 
_ One of the most important features of the family, which now 
is losing its significance, is that it functions as an economic unit 
both for production and consumption, especially when the rearing 
and maintenance of children make heavy demands on the 
economic resources of the parents. But the family is not only 
confined to provide for the material needs of the offspring, but 
also to inculcate in their minds the ideas, ways and customs of 
the social group; it is the most effective agency for the transmission 
of the cultural heritage from generation to generation. In order 
se perform its social functions it has a number of customs or 
institutions such as courtship, betrothal, and, above all, marriage. 
The terms marriage and the family are often interchangeable, but 
speaking accurately they are different. The family is the group 
already described; marriage, the recognized institution by which 
a new family begins its existence. After marriage the union of 
husband and wife is permanent; they may begin to live together, 
except perhaps when one of the parties has not yet attained 
puberty. In this case they unite on attaining the proper age. 
Among modern sociologists, some define marriage as the institu- 
tional side of the family, while others refer to it as the relationships 
existing between husband and wife, as distinct from the relation- 
ships between them and their children. But, however this may 
be, in this chapter we study the family both in its social and 
Institutional aspects. 

One striking feature of the individual family is its instability. 
Normally it never covers the whole life of a person. It usually 
begins when the partners are adult; it changes when the sons 
become emancipated; it ends with the death of one of the parties, 
if not before. Moreover, the relations between its-members vary 
Considerably, especially those arising out of the birth and growth 
of the offspring. When the children are completely dependent 
upon parental care, the family presents the characteristics of a 
compact human group. But when the children grow in age, this 
compactness begins gradually to relax. They soon begin to find 
friends, interests and occupation outside the family circle. They 
become active members of the larger groups, such as the village, 
the tribe; the totemic group, or age group or city clubs, until, 
finally, with their marriage in the family of procreation the old 
Parental family breaks up and one or more new families come 
into being. Then the original relations of the family usually 
Matte point is skilfully brought out by Helen Bosanquet, The Family (London: 

=e 1915), pp. 252 seqq- 
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become reversed; the old parents become dependent on their 
children and these acquire a varying degree of ascendancy over 
them. 

All this tends to show that although the family is one of the 
most limited groups of society, its institutional value and the 
influence that it exerts on social life are hardly equalled by any 
other group or institution. 

Origin of the Family.—Some early anthropologists as 
L. H. Morgan, J. L. Lubbock, J. G. Frazer and more recently 
R. Briffault* relying on the now discredited unilinear evolutionary 
theory, held that at the beginning of human society there was 
neither family nor marriage, but only a kind of unregulated 
animal-like sexual promiscuity, or at most a state in which a 
group of men had promiscuous relations with a group of women 
with no stable relationship among them. In this supposition the 
family would not be a universal phenomenon, but an institution 
corresponding to a certain stage of social development. 

This theory, as its champions themselves admit, is not imme- 
diately based on facts, but on deduction from certain practices 
existing, even now, among some primitive peoples which are 
supposed to be survivals of an original stage of promiscuity. 
Such are sex licence at some festivals, occasional exchange of 
wives, and the lending of them to visitors as a form of hospitality. 
Moreover, ignorance of the fact of paternity reported of the 
Trobriand Islanders and of the Central Australians, and the 
classificatory system used in certain tribes—by which the members 
of a senior age group are called ‘fathers’ or ‘mothers’; those of 
ne same age group, pues or ‘wives’; and the children of 

is group, ‘sons’ or ‘daughters’— i 
ie Webi. ghters’—all this seems to leNd support 

It is certainly true that if sexual promiscuity had been a fact, 
these phenomena could have been explained as survivals of its 
but from the existence of these phenomena we cannot conclude 
to the existence of original promiscuity, as these facts are 
susceptible to a more obvious and logical explanation, Periodic 
licence and prenuptial promiscuity are tolerated in certain societies 
as a concession to the imperfection of human nature, as a valve 
of escape from the exigencies of family life, or as practices 
countenanced by certain types of religion. 

As to the question of fact there is no information of any people 
on earth whose sexual promiscuity existed as a permanent practice; 
in the cases in which certain traces of group marriage are found, 

iR. Briffault, The Mothers, 3 vols. (NeW York: Macmillan, 1927), É 
pp. 195 seqq. 
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as among the Kaigan of Brazil, the Chukchi of Siberia, and the 
Dieri of Australia, the monogamous family is the most predominant 
form of social relationship. Moreover, in the few cases in which 
the origin of these practices could be traced, we have been led 
back, not to any original promiscuity but to another type of sexual 
relationships. Thus in the polyandrous Todas of Malabar the 
British administration in the last century forbade female infanti- 
cide, by which measure the female population in the course of 
years increased to approximately the same number as the male. 
But this, instead of favouring the practice of monogamous 
Marriages, gave rise to polygynous unions, which, combined with 
the pre-existing polyandry, resulted in a type of marriage similar 
to group marriage.® 

But the most significant point in the whole question, as it seems 
to us, is that no clear traces of early promiscuity or group marriage 
can be found among the most primitive peoples known to us, such 
as the Andaman Islanders, the Pygmies of Malay, the aborigines 
of South Australia, and others. Anthropological evidence in this 
field fully supports Lowie’s view that the family, and especially 
the bilateral family, has been ‘an absolute universal unity of 
human society.’ 

As regards the ignorance of the fact of paternity there was 
until recently no agreement as to whether it was conventional or 
real. Yet Malinowski, who thought that among the Trobriand 
Islanders it was real, says that there the family exists in a very 
definite form, and people are convinced that a virgin cannot 
Conceive. But in a recent work A. M. Hocart seems, to have 
Proved conclusively that such ignorance was a fiction.’ 

Nor does the classificatory system of relationships offer any 
Special difficulty. In order to observe the rules of exogamy a 
man may call ‘sisters’ all those women with whom marriage 1s 
forbidden, and give the name of ‘wives’ to those whom he may 
Marry, while reserving the appellation of ‘my wife’ to the woman 
with whom he is actually married. And the same may happen 
with the ‘husbands’. Hence we have to search for the origin 
of the family not in any historical fact or circumstance, which at 
a given stage of human development determined its existence, 
but in the intimate needs of man which could be satisfied only 
In the family. 

SLi CF 
19 howe, Pinte ay (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 3rd impression, 
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With the exception of Briffault and a few others, contemporary 
authors are commonly agreed that the primary need for which 
people marry is the procreation of children in order to perpetuate 
the family. ‘The wish for children,’ says Ploss, ‘apart from reli- 
gious and moral motives, is rooted in the instinct of the 
self-preservation of mankind. In general it belongs to the most 
urgent wishes of individuals, races, and peoples, and finds its 
expression in an immense richness of forms.’® This statement, 
in support of which a host of writers could be quoted, is also 
corroborated by the daily experience of Western society, in which, 
in spite of its individualism, the absence of children casts a dark 
shadow over the unfortunate parents and often proyokes distressing 
conflicts of domestic and psychological nature. 

Besides this, there are also other reasons and urges on account 
of which people marry. Such are the sex impulse, parental 
affection, the wish to transmit one’s name and property to 
posterity, the need for economic security and co-operation, to 
guarantee help and friendship for old age, and to have a partner 
in life with whom one may share life’s joys and sorrows, success 
and failure. 

The family is the smallest and most intimate group of society 
where the most profound cravings of mankind for unity and love 
are most fully satisfied. The above-mentioned urges and cravings 
that bring husband and wife together are strengthened by the 
physiological and psychological functions of both the sexes with 
which they complement each other and tend of themselves to 
perpetuate their union. While the wife finds in the husband 
love, security, protection and strength, the husband expects from 
her affection, tenderness, help and devotion. These bonds become 
further fortified when children are born into the world in the 
bosom of the family. The parents’ attitudes, which before may 
have been selfish, are now directed towards the new child by the 
most unselfish act of love capable to man; many wounds are 
healed, and the flame of love is stirred to a new life. The 
economic incentive, important though it is, is not the most power- 
ful force for creating a new family. By itself alone it could not 
account for the existence of the family inasmuch as the economic 
co-operation of two or more men is far more efficient than that of, 
just one man and one woman. 

From all this we may conclude that the family emerges as 
soon as the above-mentioned needs and cravings are felt in 


8 Lowie, Social Organization, p: 93. 

? Heinrich Ploss und B. Renz, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig: Th. Grieben’s Verlag, L. Fernau, 1911), I, p. 1. (Translation by 
the present writer). ° 
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mankind; or, if we may be pardoned a tautological expression 
when man ‘becomes’ man. Whether this origination of th 
family should be called ‘emergence’ or ‘beginning’ is purely < 
verbal question, inasmuch as emergence is a specific way in whicl 
a thing may begin. - 

The Initial Form of the Family.—After the previous dis 
Cussion about the origin of the family, it still may be asked wha 
the original or primeval form, which the family assumed when i 
began to exist was,—whether it was patriarchal, matriarchal 
monogamous, polygamous, etc. 

Bachofen and Briffault held that after a state of promiscuity o1 
Semi-promiscuity, owing mainly to the mother’s need for economic 
and social protection, the matriarchal family arose. This seem: 
to have been the first form that it assumed at the dawn of society 
On the other hand, Westermarck,!° following Darwin’s lead, helc 
that the male’s possessiveness and assertion of property rights lec 
first to the constitution of the monogamous type of family ir 
which the husband’s authority was predominant. 

It is true that both tendencies,—namely, the need of protection 
in the female, jealousy and ‘assertiveness in the male,—do exist in 
the family; but from these we cannot deduce anything as to the 
Original form of the family unless we first study the most pertinent 
‘facts about them.!! They only tell us that the most simple peoples, 
such as the Bushmen of Central Africa, the Gez of Brazil, the 
Yamana, Alacaluf, and Selknam of Tierra del Fuego, and the no 
less simple tribes of South Australia, are predominantly mono- 
Zamous, whereas strict monogamy is practised by the equally 
simple Andaman Islanders, Veddas, Toala and the Negrillos of 
Central Africa? In all these families, which strictly fulfil the 
definition of the nuclear or individual family, the authority of 
the male predominates moderately, and not a few of them come 
very near to a type of ‘quasi-equalitarian’ family where the 
Position of the woman is higher than in many of the more 
advanced civilizations. 

In the face of the existing evidence, therefore, we may reason- 
ably conclude that the nuclear family, monogamous, and with 
Moderate male predominance, was the primitive type of the family. 


10 Thi: ini held by Westermarck in The History of Human Marriag 
G ae ey York 1922), ene: in his subsequent work The Future of Marriage i 
Western Civilization (London: 1936), pp. 8 seqq., he seems to give only secondar; 


importance to this question. ALES : 
* Murdock, op. chs pp. 148 seqq., makes a scientific refutaton of the matri 


archal i iginal form of family. 4 "M 
Sene ait Maala The Social Life of Primitive Man Third edition 


echny, Illinois: Mission Press, S.V.D., 1950), pp. 29 segg. 
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This seemed to be due not to any special instinct or craving— 
though both these could be involved—but to the fact that this 
type of family was found to satisfy better than any other in those 
conditions that complex whole of intimate human needs and 
aspirations which we have already described at some length in 
the previous pages. 

Types of Family.—As mentioned above, polygamy is divided 
into polyandry and polygyny. It is obvious that if ina society where 
monogamy predominates, there is also a number of polyandrous 
unions, we are not entitled to speak of that society as polyandrous. 
For it to be such it would be necessary that the polyandrous union 
be institutionally accepted and sanctioned, and that it be the 
predominant type of family. Taken in this sense, the polyandrous 
society, and even the polyandrous family, is so rare that it may be 
regarded as an ethnological curiosity.1% To assign to it, as Mc- 
Lenan did, a prominent place in the evolution of society is to go 
far beyond what facts warrant. Polyandry was thought to have 
been widespread among the Tibetans, but now it has been found 
that the reports about it have been much exaggerated.44 Yet 
studies made on some tribes of the North of India where fraternal 
polyandry exists seem to Suggest that ‘a polyandrous belt can 
be traced from Jaungar-Bawar through Kangra Valley to Hindu 
Kush and even beyond’. But more study is needed on this 
point.1® The Marquesans of Polynesia and the Todas of Malabar 
are also supposed to be polyandrous, but the type of polyandry 
existing among the latter is fraternal, namely, several brothers 
have the same woman. 

It even appears doubtful whether the Marquesans can be 
Strictly polyandrous, inasmuch as this type of union is due to the 
excess in the number of males over females. The fact at any 
Tate remains that side by side with polyandry other types of family 
exist, especially the monogamous; in general it may confidently 
be stated that nowhere does polyandry or polygyny exist to the 
exclusion of monogamy. 

Polyandry as a sporadic phenomenon is not unknown in some 
tribes as the Namib Bushmen, the Yaruro of Venezuela, the 
Lengua of EI Chaco, the Singhalese, the Mundas, and some 
simple tribes of the Malay peninsula. It is generally an impro- 
vised adjustment ‘to certain situations, mostly provoked by an 


338 Murdock, Social Structure, p. 25. 

“Cf. P. M. Hermanns, ‘Polyandrie in Tibet’, Anthropos (1953, vol. 48, 
Fasc. 3-4), pp. 637-641. ` 

R, N. Saxena, Social Economy of a Polyandrous People, (Agra University, 
Institute & Social Science, 1954), p. 32. 
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excessive population of men over women. But such adjustments 
cannot be strictly called polyandry; but rather ‘monogamy with 
licensed cohabitation by: the wife’ (Lowie). 

Polygyny on the other hand—which frequently is simply called 
polygamy—is more frequent than polyandry, but far less common 
than monogamy. Polygyny is found among the Eskimo tribes, 
such as the Iglulick, Greenlanders, Caribou, Copper and others. 
It is also found among the Crow and Hidatsa of North 
America, and especially among the African Negroes. In early 
civilizations polygyny was quite diffused among the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians and the Hebrews, and even in our own days Islam allows 
a man four wives and an unlimited number of concubines. 

As a counterpart of fraternal polyandry there is also sororal 
polygyny, or the union of a man with some sisters. This custom 
is common among the Crow and Hidatsa Indians of America, 
and should be distinguished from the levirate or sororate. According 
to the former a man has to take as wife the widow of his deceased 
brother, if he left no succession; according to the latter a man is 
bound to marry the sister of his deceased wife especially if she has 
left no offspring. 4 

Polygyny should also be distinguished from concubinage which 
obtains when a man cohabits with one or more women who are 
distinct from his own wife or wives. Since concubinage is recog- 
nized by various societies as an accepted institution, and as the 
customs regulating the relations between a man and his presump- 
tive wives are so varied, it becomes difficult at times to distinguish 
concubinage from a polygynous marriage especially as regards 
the secondary wives. 

The most cogent reason which makes for polygyny is the surplus 
of women over men which is found in some societies. If nature 
is left to itself the ratio of both sexes in the world is practically 
equal at birth, with a slight predominance in favour of males 
which is counteracted later on by a higher degree in male mortality. 
Thus nature seems to be in favour of monogamy. But in some 
societies, owing to wars and other hard tasks incumbent on them, 
the death rate of men is far higher than that of women, so that the 
ratio between the sexes oscillates from 200 to 110 women for every 
hundred men. Hence polygamy arises, though it is frequently 
confined to the chief or rich men who can maintain many women 
or to those men who, owing to an accident like the death of a 
married male relative, or ‘to some such similar cause, come 
unexpectedly in possession of an extra number of wives. In those 
societies where, owing to the work that women perform as culti- 
vators, traders, carriers, etc., they are an economic asset, polygyny 
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tends to increase on economic grounds; but here again it is the 
rich husband who can afford to keep a greater number of wives. 
A man often desires to have many wives by way of investing his 
money and for a display of wealth and power which greatly 
enhances his prestige before his contemporaries. The condition 
of woman in this case is anything but respectable, for like 
a man possessing a vast quantity of blankets or cattle she is 
used as a means to satisfy the vain and selfish caprices of the 
unfair sex. 


troublous as they are commonly believed to be. This is more 
likely to be true in cases of sororal polygyny, as among the 
Yoruba and in a few other societies. It also happens occasionally 
in other cases of ordinary polygyny, but if we have to give credit 
to the accounts of anthropologists and to our own observations 
among people who practise polygyny, conflicts, maladjustments, 
jealousies and even heart-breaking situations concerning children 
are the daily bread of a polygynous family, especially in our own 
days when the advance of civilization has fostered the self-respect 
of women. This is a powerful reason which accounts for the 
decrease of polygyny in modern times, 

The Mother-right Family and the Patriarchal Family.— 
The more extreme form of mother-right family would be the 


so-called matriarchy in which the rule and authority of the family 


3E. Ward Marriage among the Yorubas (Washington: Catholic University of 
America, 1937). 
7 Lowie, Social Organization, p. 262. 
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It is true that there are certain practices among preliterate 
peoples which have undoubtedly favoured such a view, as the 
privileged position enjoyed by the Iroquois women in removing 
and nominating chiefs ; the power which the Khasi wife has of 
controlling the property of the real estate, keeping the family 
Jewels, and performing the priestly office ; and the custom prevail- 
ing in some tribes by which the houses belong to women, though 
they might have been built or paid for by the men. The 
ignorance of the fact of paternity mentioned before has been also 
adduced to favour matriarchy or at least matrilineal descent ; but 
this problematic belief neither prevents people from becoming 
patrilineal, nor is it considered important by preliterates as a 
determinant of their family structure. 

What in reality does exist among modern as well as ancient 
preliterate peoples is a family system based on mother-right or 
matriliny in which the descent is reckoned through the mother 
only, to the exclusion of the father, and the government of the 
family is in the hands of her father, eldest brother, or any other 
male representative of the kin, though she may enjoy some 
privileges as the above-mentioned. 

How frequently this family occurs in comparison with other 
family types is not easy to decide. The fact is that among peoples 
of different levels of culture we find, in varying degrees, the 
existence of the three fundamental types of family organization, 
8o far as the reckoning of descent is concerned, —namely, the 
patrilineal, the matrilineal, and the bilateral. As regards the 
simplest peoples we find that the Andaman Islanders and the 
Yamana of Tierra del Fuego are bilateral ; the Veddas of Ceylon 
are matrilineal ; the Gilyak of Siberia are patrilineal. 

Matriliny has prevailed among the North American Indians 
and the peoples of Malabar and few other parts of India, whereas 
patriliny is more common among the Eurasian and semitic tribes. 
Yet the familiar notion that the position of woman is better under 
Mother-right than under father-right does not seem to be con- 
firmed by facts. Women play a dominant part among the 
patrilineal Palikur of Brazilian Guiana, whereas among the 
matrilineal Crow or Hidatsa their position cannot be said to be 
better than that of the men. Matriliny and patriliny!® seem to 
be very disconnected phenomena which have little to do with the 
Social position or prestige of the sexes. Both are very far removed 


18 Matriliny and mother-right (as well as patriliny and father-right), are 
frequently taken as equivalent, but there is a distinction between the 
two. Matriliny connotes merely descent through the female line, while mother- 
Tight, besides this, implies certain female privileges or powers. The same may 

respectively said about patriliny and father-right. 
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from patriarchy or hypothetical matriarchy by which the relative 
status of the sexes would be really affected.29 

The patriarchal family, with which we must now deal directly, 
is in essence a joint family under the rule of the eldest married 
male. He is the owner and administrator of the family property 
and right ; to him all persons living under his roof are subordi- 
nated, as his younger brothers and married sons with their wives 
and children, and his unmarried sons and daughters. The patri- 
archal family is not only patrilineal ; it is also patrilocal. When 
the father or patriarch dies he is succeeded by his eldest son with 
the authority and functions enjoyed before by his father. When 
this happens, the nuclear families, which belong to the joint 
patriarchal family, in some places remain attached to it, whereas 
in others they break away to form new patriarchal families. 

The historical importance of the patriarchal family derives first 
from the fact that it is one of the most compact family units under 
a single head without the weakening influences of the matrilineal 
system which come from the totemic? divisions existing within it ; 
secondly, from having been the cradle of all civilizations known 
to us. It was common among the semitic tribes, and, with the 
exception of the ancient Teutons, it was the only form of family 
known to the Aryans both of the East and West. 

It was in early Rome that the patriarchal family attained its 
highest degree of integration. The Roman pater familias or patri- 
arch was not merely the domestic head of the family ; he was the 
priest, the ruler, and the supreme lord of his people. He 
performed their religious rites and offered sacrifice to the house- 
hold gods, or dii penates. He was the sole owner and administrator 
of the family goods and the legal representative of the family - 
before the law. His power over the family, or patria potestas, 
was absolute. He could punish his children, disown them, sell them, 
or dispose of them in any way, even by killing them, especially 
at birth, if they were found undesirable : jus vitae necisque. In the- 
most important decisions he had to consult his relations, but their 
advice was not binding on him. On the other hand, he was a 
faithful husband, hard working and honest, to whom polygamy 
and concubinage were unknown. He hardly ever divorced his 


ie Lowie, op. cit., pp. 263-266. 

2 The totemic matrilineal family is a matrilinear and matrilocal family where 
the mother and her children belong to the same totem, while the father belongs 
to another. The house is usually ruled by her elder brother, hence the husband 
has little to do with it. The totem is an animal or other natural object as, for 
instance, the lion, with which a group of persons are particularly associated by 
traditional or religious bonds. These totemic groups are usually exogamous 
and tend to divide the loyalties of the tribe, the village, and the family. 
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wife, who, for all practical purposes, was his best helper and 
adviser. 

The Roman pater familias as the head of his family and clan had 
a recognized legal authority in the city-state and was consulted 
on political affairs. From him sprang the patrician class, the 
patres conscripti, who used to gather in the Senate to hear Cicero 
in the latter years of the Republic address them with eloquent 
words that were reminiscent of past glories. They were the 
backbone of that illustrious body of which Fowler wrote: 

Probably no body of men ever sat together for consultation 
so richly endowed with these unpretentious qualities (of per- 
severance, industry, honesty, orderliness and good sense) ; and 
the reason lay not only in the Roman character... but in the 
traditions of those noble families of whose scions the Senate 
was composed.*4 

_ The European family of the Middle Ages developed under the 
influence of the patriarchal traditions of Rome and Germany. 
One of its latest and most sophisticated versions was the Victorian 
family of modern England which is fast disappearing. 

Just as the Roman and Greek families of yore were strongly 
Patriarchal so was the Indian family of the Vedic times. The 
father was its sole master. His wife, children and slaves had no 
Property of their own and could hardly speak of the free disposition 
of themselves. The Indian woman, like her Chinese sister, was 
Subject to three obediences: to her father before marriage, to her 
husband during it, and to her son in her widowhood. Ina later 
Period the Brahamanas endeavoured to improve the condition of , 
the wife by forbidding marriage by capture and prescribing many 
Provisions in her favour. Thus according to Manu, ‘the teacher 
is ten times more venerable than the sub-teacher, the father a 
hundred times more than the teacher, but the mother a thousand 
times more than the father.’22 Notwithstanding this, the pre- 
eminence of the husband and father in the family remained 
undisputed until recent times.?* 


2. THE MODERN FAMILY 


_ Changes in the Family.—The modern family in the West 
is the result of the collision between the father-right family— 


patriarchal or nuclear—and the forces unleashed by the Industrial 
2 W, W, Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans (London: Macmillan, 
1904), p, 235. 
“Manu: ii, 145. pa 
2 Cf, P, N. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organization (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 


1954), pp. 254-259. 
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Revolution in the nineteenth century. Owing to these upheavals 
the family has been subjected to profound modifications of an 
economic, social and biological nature. 

The modern family is no longer the economic unit that it was 
in the Middle Ages where production, distribution and consump- 
tion developed in the home as a self-sufficient unit in an 
agricultural and handicraft economy. It would be misleading to 
say that the family is losing its economic functions, but it is 
certainly transforming them considerably. As Folsom says: 


It is the manufacturing or processing of materials which has 
largely left the home, but storage, transportation, and personal 
service, in the elaborate details necessary for modern living, 
have increased in the home. In one sense the home maker 
has become specialized. She is a specialist in miscellaneous 


services ; she is a kind of executive like the manager of a hotel 
or pleasure resort.24 


But the fact remains that owing to the loss of its economic 
self-sufficiency, the family structure remains profoundly modified 
and its independence impaired.?5 Moreover, it has somewhat 
relaxed as a closely knit social unit and has opened the door to 
individualistic tendencies and outlook. The husband now has to 
leave his home for a vine and work at a specified time and place, 
and under conditions prescribed by others. 

It is not only the husband or sons who leave the home for work ; 
not infrequently it is also the wife and daughters who, for a multi- 
plicity of reasons, are driven out of doors for work. In 1940 the 
number of women gainfully employed in the U.S.A. was more, 
than 12,847,000 or about 24.3 per cent of the total working 
population. Of these, more than one-third were married women.2* 
To this number more than one million was added in the war 
effort of 1940-45. 

Many home duties, which before were discharged by the wife, 
are now being gradually taken over by external agencies. Sewing, . 
cooking, nursing the sick, baking, washing and many other func- 
tions are hardly ever performed in numberless homes of the West, 
and even babies are no longer born at home, but in the wards 
of modern hospitals. The criche, the kindergarten, the school, 


9 


“J. K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, sixth printing, 1949), p. 170. 3 

* Cf. Eveline M. Burns, ‘Economic Factors in Family Life’, in The Family in a 
Ley a Society, Guy Emerson, edit. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1 » pp. 12-28. 

2 Philip Taft, Economics and Problems of Labour (Pennsylvania: Stackpole 
Sons, 1942), p.285. 
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and even the ‘institutionalized’ playground are taking the children 
away from home and creating sometimes more problem than 
they are meant to solve. 


„~ On the wife’s side her right to possess and administer her 


Property has been fully recognized. She can sue and be sued 
before the law. She may divorce her husband under certain 
conditions, and in this case she may be entrusted with the custody 
of her children. According to the laws of most nations she can 
elect and be elected for any office like her husband and in theory, 
though not always in practice, all occupations in life are open to her. 

Yet, in our opinion, the introduction and propagation of arti- 
ficial birth control is undoubtedly a significant change in the 
modern family which reflects most faithfully the change of outlook 
of the modern mind. Since 1877 owing mainly to the publicity 
given in England to the trials against the work of Charles 
Knowlton, in which he propagated the knowledge of birth control, 
and to the appeals of Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant in 
favour of it, the practice of contraception, congenial to the mood 
of the times, spread so rapidly that the birth rate of the Western 
Nations began its downward trend from which it has not. yet 
Tecovered. The following figures speak for themselves. 


Nations Birth per thousand of population 
1881-1885 1933-1936 
Austria ore 32.9 13.5 
Belgium t 30.9 15.8 
Czechoslovakia 74 Boi 18.3 
England and Wales S, 33.5 14.7 
Scotland iy 33.3 17.8 
Eire ‘ee 22.9 19.5 
France : fs 25.0 15.7 
Germany iy 36.8 177, 
Holland iis 34.8 20.4 
Hungary af 44.4 2103 
Italy 38.0 23.3 
Norway A 31.0 14.6 
Poland N 41.9 26.3 
Spain DE 36.4 26.4 
Sweden sis 29.4 13.8 
Switzerland T 28.7 16.0 
Yugoslavia Jes 46.8 31.4 
USAN (1800) ee 55.0 (1930) 19.0 37 


Da F. McCleary, Population: Today's Question (London: Allen & Unwin 
» D- 79. 
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Besides artificial birth control there were undoubtedly other 
factors affecting the birth rate, but the common opinion of 
sociologists is that birth control was the decisive factor. This 
new trend meant a decrease of children in many families or the 
total absence of them in not a few with the result that the indi- 
vidualistic outlook was strengthened in many homes ; loneliness 
and weariness increased, and psychological maladjustments began 
` to develop which might have been prevented by the presence of 

children at home. So as things were, and still are in many places, 
the breaking of the home by divorce or desertion multiplied, and 
the so-called ‘Hollywood marriage’, which means love at first 
sight and divorce at the next, became a widespread pheno- 
menon. 

Without ignoring the part that other causes play in the promo- 
tion of divorce, it may truthfully be said that the absence of 
children is one of the most glaring. According to recent statistics, 
at least 66 per cent of all divorced couples in the United States 
of America are childless ; and, in the opinion of some sociologists, 
the probability of childless married couples seeking divorce sooner 
or later is about 73 per cent.2® The close correlation therefore 
between childlessness and divorce is obvious. At the same time 
while in 1900 the rate of divorce was 0.5 per thousand of the 
population, in 1945 it attained a peak of 30.8 per cent or nearly 
one third of all the married couples. It is only fair to add that 
the year 1945 was the one in which the domestic consequences of 
World War II were more felt in the United States than in other 
years. 

About this time such eminent American citizens as Mr. Edgar 
J. Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Hon. Tom C. Clark, Attorney General of the U.S.A. and other 
personalities called the attention of the public to the fact that the 
broken home in which children were left destitute—whether by 
divorce, desertion, death or any other cause—was the most cogent 

’ factor*for the increase in juvenile delinquency. 

‘Juvenile crime’, wrote Mr. Hoover, 


flourishes where the home ties have been weakened by 
divorce, separation, the desertion of a parent or the ignorance, 
carelessness or indifference of fathers and mothers. Our homes 
are not the sanctuaries of family life they once were.*® 


*8.Mihanovich and Schuyler, Current Social Problems (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1950), p. 175. 5 

29 E, J. Hoover, ‘A Third Front Against Crime’, The New York Times Magazine, 
February 27, 1944. 
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The connection of individualistic ideas with scarcity of children, 
of scarcity of children with broken homes, and of broken homes 
with juvenile delinquency is also related to the absence or decline 
of religious practices and moral ideas in the home. 

‘We need homes,’ says Mr. Hoover again, 


where the children feel inalienably attached to the family 
circle—a place where questions are answered, sympathy and 
affection received and frequent family activities promoted 
which allow expression and participation by every member of 
the group. We need homes where children learn respect for 
their parents, respect for law, respect for God and the religious 
principles which must be perpetuated if America is to survive 
as a great nation.%° 


The tendencies mentioned here, irrespective of our evaluations, 
are obviously at variance with the cultural patterns in which the 
Western family arose, and if these were left unchecked they would 
Obviously bring about the disintegration of the family and the 
downfall of the civilization resting on it. This is the opinion of 
Many contemporary sociologists and other writers, who like 
Dr. Halliday, denounce the dangerous symptoms of decadence, 
they notice in the West as a process of ‘social fragmentation’ 
which manifests itself in class warfare, the increasing ‘intrusion of 
Manifestations of the primitive and visceral’, with ‘love becoming 
no longer sacramental but excremental’, a decline in religious 
faith and a loss of man’s sense of his origin and destiny.**  — 

Though these forces are besieging the integrity of the family in 
the Western nations it cannot be said that the family is doomed 
to extinction or to an essential change. We are rather inclined 
to believe that the fact that it has withstood all these destructive f 
influences shows the strength that the family, in its traditional 
concept,?? has in modern society. If many indeed do seek divorce, 
Many more do not ; and if many homes are barren of children, 
Many more glory in them. The present steady increase of the 
birth rate in many Western nations, especially in the U.S.A. 
seems to support this view. 


®° Idem, Crime Challenges the Churches. A cyclostyled lecture, November 29, 1944, 
31 James L. Halliday, Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick Society (New 
York Norton & Co., 1948), pp. 177 et passim. 
*2The traditional concept of the family still prevailing in the West was 
formulated by Pope Pius XI in the following words: 
Although matrimony is of its very nature of divine institution, the human 
will, too, enters into it and performs a most noble part. For each individual 
marriage, inasmuch as it is a conjugal union of a particular man and woman, 
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But what is more important is that the modern family is still 
fulfilling its essential functions towards its members and towards 
society. It is still the institution par excellence for the procreation 
of children and the perpetuation of the race ; for the satisfaction 
of the sex urge and the promotion of true disinterested love and 
perpetual friendship. The home is still the sanctuary and haven 
where its members repair after the hard toil of the day for comfort 
and affection. 

Moreover, there develops in those nations a kind of ‘ethical 
selection’ owing to which the groups that are faithful to the 
traditional type of family tend to survive and multiply, while 
the more modernistic are on the wane. Such is the obvious 
case with the Catholic families of Holland and Canada, which 
tend to displace their Protestant neighbours, or more recently 
with the orthodox Jews who, owing to the strength of their 
numbers, have been able to stem and defeat the secularistic 
tendencies of the modern state of Israel. This is but a particular 
case of the law by which a society whose family structure is closely 
knit and integrated has more chances of survival than another 
with a looser type of family relationships. This is also the main 
reason why the peoples of the East, especially India, have been 

able to survive in spite of invasions and upheavals. 

The Modern Indian Family—Modern India is also affected 
by many of the changes originating in the West especially indus- 
trialism with the concomitant growth of scientific knowledge 
and extension of communications. Hence, the Indian family is 
feeling in itself the effects of these changes. Owing to the inrush 
of people from the villages to the cities, the traditional Hindu 
joint family is disintegrating, creating thereby a number of 
psychological, social, and economic problems of growing 

arises only from the free consent of each of the spouses; and this free act of the 

will, by which each party hands over and accepts those rights poper to the 

State of marriage, is so necessary to constitute true marriage that it cannot be 

supplied by any human power. This freedom, however, regards only the 

question whether the contracting parties really wish to enter upon matrimony 
or marry this particular person; but the nature of matrimony is entirely 
independent of the free will of man, so that if one has once contracted matri- 
mony he is thereby subject to its divinely made laws and: its essential 

Properties... By matrimony, therefore, the souls of the contracting parties 

are joined and knit together more directly and more intimately than are their 

bodies and that not by any passing affection of sense or spirit, but by 4. 


deliberate and firm act of the’ will; and from this union of souls 'by God’s 


{Son a sacred and inviolable bond arises. (Pope Pius XI, Casti Connubii, 


On the recent trends of the American family see Talcott Parsons and 


R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1956). 


33 Intelligence Digest, London, August, 1951. 
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importance. In a research conducted by Dr. Mrs. C. A. Hate 
about the position of Hindu women in Bombay State, she found 
that only 33 per cent of the married women interviewed (542)- 
belonged to a joint family, while the rest were living in indivi- 
dual families. These figures may not be an accurate index of 
the situation, but at any rate they show a weakening of the joint 
family under modern influences.” 

A contemporary Indian writer dealing with the effect of the 
modern forces on the working class families of India resumes his 
experiences in the following way: 


Industrialization has contributed much to family disorganiza- 
tion. As its result most of the important ties that bind all 
family members together in an agricultural society began to 
loosen. Again, the worker unaccustomed to the work life in 
the factory also becomes disorganized and in such a condition 
is not able to enjoy the richness of the family. This condition 
affects his emotions also, leading him to seek pleasure through 
unnatural forces like alcohol, prostitution, etc. Factory occu- 
pation has made members of the same family economically 
independent. The joint family, so common in India, is 
gradually disappearing.®® 


But these tendencies are still so limited that instead of actual 
social problems they are Jargely premonitions of what may happen 
when India becomes industrialized. Meanwhile, neither juvenile 
delinquency nor any other modern type of delinquency are serious — 
problems. The Indian people still keep intact that sense of law- 
abidingness and family attachment which seems connatural to 
them. Moreover, the ¢rime figures, as presented by official 
statistics, have declined in certain states in recent years, though 
we believe that this is but a passing phenomenon. India is still 
largely living its traditional morality, but change with all its hopes 
and dangers is already in the air. w 

While the modern tendency to divorce has not yet spread in 
India, that to birth control is being propagated among the better 
classes in spite of the strenuous opposition against it by Gandhiji - 
and other leaders. According to certain statistics, whose relative 
value seems to be reliable, the birth rate in India has been 
progressively declining from 38 per thousand in 1901-1910 to 29 


34 Chandrakala A. Hate, Hindu Woman and Her Future (Bombay: New Book 
Company, 1948), especially p. 58. m x ie 

35 K, S. Sambasivan, “Working Class Families in Algappa Textiles’, The 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1946-1947, Vol. II, p. 134. 
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in 1942 and 26 in 1943 ; and if the recommendations of the 
First Five Year Plan Commission are put into practice a further 
reduction of birth through artificial birth control is to be 
expected, especially among the educated classes who happen to be 
the most needed for the present work of large scale reconstruction 
undertaken by the Indian Government and people. 

The Hindu Succession Act, 1956, while providing for an overdue 
improvement in the condition of women, will accelerate the pace 
of disintegration of the joint family structure and give rise to 
many problems which must be faced and solved by the intelligent 
co-operation of rulers and social scientists aided by an enlightened 
public opinion.*? 

Family and Society.—That the family is the firmest support 
of society and, as it were, its germinal cell, is the obvious 
deduction from what has been said in these lines. But as a 
social institution, the family is also greatly influenced by society 
at large and by the state, specially in modern times, as the 
highest institution of society. 

It is society which through custom, tradition, and public opinion, 
is able to control the forms and ways that the family may absorb 
—whether it is to be patrilocal, matrilocal, multilocal, joint, 
nuclear, etc. It also influences those practices or institutions such 
as courtship or the way of choosing a wife, and decides whether 
it has to be by capture, consideration, purchase or free contract. 
It establishes the ways and rites of the marriage ceremony, which 
in many societies is a public event ; and, among other things, 
upholds the prohibition of marrying within certain degrees of 
‘consanguinity or affinity, and the observance of the rules of 
exogamy or endogamy between group and group: 

These degrees and rules vary considerably between one society 
and another, but incest prohibition, which forbids .marriage and 
in general sexual relations between the members of a nuclear 
family—except, of course, between husband and wife, who are 
the creators of the family—is universal and recognized in every 
society. The few exceptions of brother-sister marriage in some 
ancient dynasties, do not affect the rule.** Through this 


3% D. G. Karve, Indian Population (Bombay: The National Information and 
Publications Ltd., 1948), p. 28. For more complete statistics cf. chapter 15 0 
the present work. 

27 Cf. also B. Kuppuswamy, A Study of Opinion Regarding Marriage and Divorce. 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, N ch. K. M. Kapadia, The Hindu Code 
Bill (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1950). 

38 Cf. Talcott Parsons, ‘The Incest Taboo in Relation to Social Struc’ 
and the Socialization of the Child’, The British Journal of Sociology (June 199%)s | 
Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 101-117. 
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prohibition—which may be truly called natural—the members of a 
nuclear family are compelled to marry outside it and to establish 
contacts and relationships which are best calculated to foster the 
sense of social solidarity and to multiply the bonds that unite the 
members of society together. Family and society, in spite of their } 
various forms and shapes, have marched together hand in hand 
throughout all the vicissitudes of human history. 

In modern times the state has in many ways favoured the 
development of family life. The establishment of legislation in 
various countries, of family allowances, old age pensions, better 
health and housing schemes and the like, has greatly helped the 
family and arrested in many cases what looked for a while like 
a draft towards family disintegration. On the other hand, in 
modern totalitarian countries the state has considerably hindered 
its onward march through over-comprehensive school programmes 
and regulations, youth organization or political indoctrination , 
whereby children spy on their own parents and denounce them | 
as reactionary or bourgeois. 

Moreover, there has always been a number of statesmen and 
writers, who faithful to the Platonic tradition, thought that the 
family was a temporary institution answering the needs of society 
at a certain stage or stages of its development, but that in a more 
advanced society its essential functions could and should be taken 
Over by the state. If man, some of these writers argue, 1S ‘the 
measure of all things’, and man’s welfare demands the suppression 
of the family, there is no reason why in these circumstances it 
should not be abolished. f f 

But there is no likelihood that such a situation will arise. It is 
more probable that a time may come when men could dispense 
with bodily nourishment than with the family. Its functions in 
the social, psychological, moral, and economic order are such 
that it belongs to the very nature of man. * Man, taken in all his 
relations, is more a family being than a political animal, and it 
would be as contrary to his welfare to demand the abolition of 
the family, as it would be to the perfection of a triangle to suppress 
one of its sides. 


live a purely animal life, antisocial and individualistic; but this 
view has already been rejected. Tt is true nevertheless, that the 
existence of the family, and even of society, may occasionally be 
a handicap to the purely private ends of an individual. Incom- 
patibilities there will always be, but a society and even a civilization 
may succumb if its members habitually subordinate the good of 
the family and state to their own selfish ends. Such was the case 
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in ancient Greece and Rome where the bonds uniting the family 
were relaxed to the extreme. In his essay ‘The Life and Crisis of 
the German People’, W. Schmidt writes : 


H. Paul very aptly points out the difference between ancient 
Greece and Rome. In it he shows how the former—in which 
among the higher strata of society the family degenerated 
because of vice such as prostitution, and pederasty—could not 
develop a larger and superior state, while Rome, endowed with 
more sober habits and being highly respectful of the family, 
became the master of the world, though later on it rapidly fell 
from these heights when family customs became relaxed,2° 


Besides this, it is also clear that human procreation will always 
demand the co-operation of the two sexes. If man and woman 
do not form a permanent union their offspring will have to be 
entrusted to somebody’s care. In our own times of state exalta- 
tion this role would be assumed by ‘society—which in many 
minds stands for the state in the most totalitarian sense. It would 
take care of the children, rear and educate them, teach them a 
profession, and train them to face life successfully. The family 
then would have no place in society. 

But such ideas reveal a superficial knowledge of human nature. 
Neither would the parents at large be willing to give up their 
children to the anonymous care of the state nor would the children 
have the opportunity of developing a marked individuality and 
character which only family life can offer. Love—parental dis- 
interested love—is necessary for the normal development of man’s 

, emotional nature and for building a healthful society. Common 
life, on the contrary, makes common characters. 

Within our own life-time some large scale experiments have 
been made on family suppression. We refer particularly to 
Soviet Russia where; in accordance with the Marxian idea of 
the family as a bourgeois institution, decisive measures were 
taken to suppress it. The experiment began at the outbreak of 
the Tevolution in 1917. For a while it looked as if everything 
was running according to schedule. But naturam furca si expellas, 
tamen usque recurret: ‘If you pitch our nature with a fork, it will 
come back again.’ In this case nature asserted itself once more. 
Since 1935 the whole pattern of policy concerning the family 
was reversed: 

Virginity was reinstated as a virtue, as was respect by the 
young for their parents; co-education was abandoned. The 
"W. Schmidt, Amor, Matrimonio, Familia (Spanish translation. Barcelona: 

Subirana, 1933), p. 249 (English translation by the present writer). 
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importance of stable family life was emphasized as a require- 
ment for the effective functioning of the state, and divorce 
was made more difficult and expensive.’ Tax incentives were 
provided for the development of large families. And, in an 
act made notable because of a brief period of public discussion 
—which demonstrated that it was unpopular—abortion on 
other than medical grounds was made illegal in June 1936.4 

The language of the Soviet press at that time and after reminds 
one of the so-called bourgeois press with the difference that the 
pee is far more conservative and even Victorian than the 

er: 


The State cannot exist without the family. Marriage is a 
positive value for the Socialist Soviet State only if the partners 
see in it a life-long union. So-called free love is a bourgeois 
invention and was nothing in common with the principles of 
conduct of a Soviet citizen. Moreover, marriage receives its 
full value for the State only if there is progeny and the parents 
experience the happiness of parenthood. 


The history of the many Utopian communities, which during 
the long history of mankind have tried in one way or another 
to do without the institution of the family, is an obvious confir- 
Mation of the fact that this is the most solid foundation of the 
Social structure. As such, instead of being weakened or destroyed, 
1t should be helped and improved by the social worker and all 
those concerned with the welfare of society and their fellowmen. 


SUMMARY 


In the present chapter we have dealt with the family which may 
be defined as the permanent union of man and woman for the 
Procreation and education of children. It is the most basic and 
Universal group whose existence may be found in all the states 


s Ew W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Society (London: Secker & Warburg, 1953), 
“From Sotsialisti Zakonost, 1939, n. 2 Quoted by Nicholas S. Timasheff, 
The Great Retreat aukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1946), p. 198. 
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which man belongs and the most effective agent in the transmissiom 
of the social heritage. As the children grow and become emanci- 
pated, and the parents become more and more dependent on their 
children, the meaning and importance of the family change 
considerably for them. In this sense it is one of the most 
changeable institutions of society. Marriage is the institutionalized 
act or ceremony from which the family arises, or the institutional 
side of the family. 

Some authors believed that the origin of the family was a kind 
of sexual promiscuity or group-marriage which existed in early 
society. But as modern anthropological and sociological research 
shows, neither promiscuity nor group marriage is to be found in 
any type of society as approved and permanent institutions, while 
the family is to be found everywhere. The ignorance—real or 
conventional—of the fact of physical paternity, the existence of 
occasional promiscuous orgies in some tribes, and the use of certain 
kin or family terminology, on which the promiscuity or group 
marriage theories rely, are far from being conclusive as proofs, 
and their existence admits of a more simple explanation. Some: 
of the loosest forms of sexual relationships known to us are combi- 
nations of polyandry with polygyny, or simply degenerated forms 
of marriage. The origin of the family, in our opinion, is not to 
be sought in any historical contingency, but in the intimate needs 
of human nature which can only be satisfied in the family. 
Among these we find the wish for children, the satisfaction of the: 
sex impulse, the craving for mutual love and protectidn, the need 
of tenderness and devotion, and the desire of economic reciprocal: 
help. This is indeed the real origin of the family. 

Though historically it is difficult to know what was the first 
form that the family assumed, judging by the available evidence, 
especially among the simplest peoples of mankind, we may in all 
probability conclude that the nuclear monogamous family con- 
‘sisting- of father, mother and children, with a slight predominance’ 
of the male’s authority, is the most ancient form of family that we 
know. It is certainly the more widespread. 

Of the various types into which, by reason of the number of 
partners to the conjugal union, the family may be divided, the 
monogamous family is the most common, followed by the poly- 
gynous and at a great distance by the polyandrous. Moreover. 
there is no Society in which polygamy exists to the exclusion of 
monogamy while in the vast majority of societies monogamy 
reigns supreme. In our own times monogamy is rapidly gaining 
ground in the East owing mostly to the awakening of the sense of 
self-respect and equality in women, which is not well safeguardeé 
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in a polygynous family. Man is indeed an imperfectly mono- 
gamous being. j 

Though matriarchy as a form of family is a mere concept that 
in all probability never existed, mother-right and matrilineal 
families still exist in some places, but against the common belief, 
the position of the women in them is not necessarily better than 
in the father-right families. Patriarchy on the other hand had 
been a wide-spread type of family in which the male head had 
nearly absolute power over all the members of the joint family. 
In Rome the patriarch had even the right of life and death over 
his new born children. Yet this family, for all its imperfections, 
played an important role in the development of civilization. 

The modern family in the West has been profoundly modified 
in its functions and has become highly individualistic. Many of 
the tasks that once were performed in the home concerning the 
education of children, help in sickness, cloth washing and mending, 
and the manufacturing and processing of things for immediate use, 
have been taken away by specialized agencies. The husband has 
to leave the home to work, and the women follow suit though not 
in the same proportion. The wife’s right to property, to sue and 
be sued in court is fully recognized. Owing mainly to the practice 
of artificial birth prevention the number of children in the family 
has decreased, while divorce and broken homes have increased 
bringing about thereby a corresponding increase of juvenile 
delinquency. A 

But these are not the only forces at work in the family, not 
even the most decisive. Those which favour the existence of the 
family as a permanent group for the procreation and education 
of the children and for mutual love and protection are still active 
and willin the long run prevail over the others. In general the 
modern Western family still performs its essential functions. In 
India owing mainly to the impact of industrialism the traditional 
joint family is disintegrating; birth control is increasing, and unless 
these and similar currents are fully controlled they will create the 


same problems as in the West. n 

Finally, though society influences the type of family; and the 
state may, and does, extend to it the protection of law, yet it 
. cannot control it or abolish it as it was once attempted in the 
early years of the Russian Revolution. The failure of this and 
similar attempts in other periods of history shows once more that 
man is more a family being than a social animal, and that the 
family in one form or another is the germinal cell from which 


society at large develops. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE STATE 
1. STATE AND SOCIETY 


The Idea of State 


As we have seen in the previous chapters, the family is the 
foundation of society and a necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of the social life of man, but normally it is not sufficient to 
encompass all his life. We see that everywhere, besides the family 
or any other group based on blood ties, there are other types of 
social relationships binding the individuals of a family with others 
outside it; connecting temporarily or permanently those families 
or kinship groups among themselves. j 

A priori we cannot reject the possibility of some preliterate 
society whose members lived in isolated families or clans with no 
connection with each other or with any other external group. 
For them social life would be exhausted in terms of the family 
or clan; but in so far as our factual knowledge goes all preliterate 
societies include social relations and institutions which extend over 
and above family and kin. Even the Eskimoes, whose families 
hardly combine for any sort of social action, the Ifugao of Luzon 
and the Andaman Islanders, who are reckoned among the most 
centrifugal peoples of the earth, have a sort of undefined union 
between the various groups composing the tribe, which somewhat 
demands their loyalty and co-operation. Here, in our opinion, 
we are before ‘the rudimentary elements of the state which seem 
to be present wherever any groups, transcending the borders of 


family and clan, establish a wider type of unity or common action 
among themselves. 


which the great body of inhabitants tender habitual obedience.’2 
In this definition two elements are conspicuous: the social and 
the political. In other words, society and the state. The state is, 
therefore, society and ‘something else’. But, as we shall presently 


1J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government (Calcutta: The World Press, 
1952); pi, 52: 
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see, society is not to be taken in all its comprehension—it is the 
‘something else’ which determines the existence of the state. 

If it were possible to have a group of people organized in 
different associations for the attainment of certain specific purposes 
such as the moral, economic, religious, and recreational, we should 
have a society without the state; we should have a community in 
which people are organized for a variety or even a totality of 
interests. But such a society or organization is not possible. 
It requires for its existence an overall structure or supreme power 
capable of co-ordinating and harmonizing the activities of the 
various groups, in case of conflict among them, and of upholding 
consequently a permanent system of law and order. Moreover, 
the structure should be supreme and final in its decisions and 
endowed with the means necessary to enforce its laws. Such is, 
therefore, in our opinion, the quintessential characteristic of the 
state, which may be briefly defined as ‘the supreme regulating 
structure of the community’. Ø 

Some authors would substitute in this definition the term power 
for structure, but as the former is frequently mistaken for physical 
power or force, some ambiguity might arise. Any attributes or 
powers necessary for this structure to fulfil its ends must need be 
present. 

The state must obviously be distinguished from government. 
‘Government is that body of men entrusted with the responsibility ' 
and the authority for carrying on the tasks of the state. The 
well-known phrase that ‘government changes, but the state 
remains’ cannot mean more than that the state, though also 
subject to change, is more permanent than the government. 7 3 

Closely related to the idea of state is the question of sovereignty. 
This is undoubtedly the most characteristic quality of the state. 
It consists in the supremacy or power of the state to perform its 
tasks without any possibility of appeal to any higher institution 
or body within the same sphere. The state is the last court of 
appeal in matters of law and politics. It is therefore sovereign 
and, in a way, absolute, though both these prerogatives must be 
duly qualified, as we shall have occasion to do in the present 
chapter. If sovereignty or supremacy is the most characteristic 
feature of the state and as such cannot be separated from it, it 
follows that wherever there is a supreme effective power or 
organization in society to carry out its tasks, there also is the state 


‘either fully developed or at least in embryo. 


From the intimate union existing between society and state, 
it does not follow that they are one and the same thing. In point 
of fact, they are not, though the persons who constitute both are 
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the same. ‘In personal composition,’ writes Sir Ernest Barker, 
‘the legal association and the social organization—or in other 
words the State and Society—are one: they both include the 
same body of persons. In purpose they are different: the State 
exists for one great but simple purpose; Society exists for a number 
of purposes, some great, some small, but all, in their aggregate, 
deep as well as broad, In other words, society in this sense 
answers the definition of community, whereas the state is an association 
comprising all the members of the community and endowed with 
the corresponding machinery to carry on its ends—in this sense 
it is an institution. To confuse society with the state would amount 
to identifying this with all the associations and institutions of 
which the community is made up, and to granting it such am 
influence over man’s activities and life as to render it incapable 
of fulfilling such an enormous task, but capable enough to prevent 
or stifle the development of the free life of its citizens. The 
identificationgof society with state is one of the favourite dogmas 
of every type of totalitarianism. 

Origin and Development of the State—The question of the 
origin of the state is similar to that of the nature and origin 
of society, which was discussed in Chapter 3. All the theories 
examined there apply ‘also to the state owing to the tendency 
existing some generations ago of identifying state with society- 
_ If we look closely at the simplest societies still existant in our 
times or of which we have accurate records, we see that the 
elements of the state are usually there in a rudimentary form, 
but now and then make a formal, though temporal, appearance 

‘in society. Among the Andamanese, the Bushmen, or the Yamana 
of Tierra del Fuego there is hardly any trace of authority outside 
the family or tribe; but when an occasion arises in which collective 
action is required, a leader may be temporarily appointed from 
among the elders of the tribe, or any other man may be chosen 
for his bravery, extraordinary gifts, or, quite simply, for his 
unscrupulosity. Whenever Eskimoes from different families unite 
to give a bully his due, or the elders of a tribe meet to suppress 
a blood-feud, or a complex group is formed from various tribal 
units for the purpose of hunting or fishing, we can see the state 
or at least some elements of it in action. 

This temporary leadership and organization may easily become 
permanent and more diversified when the circumstances calling 
for it become habitual, as the danger of aggression from bellicose 
neighbours or the permanent need of facing a chronic situation of 
scarcity in food. . Sometimes the organization set up to counteract 

2E, Barker, Social and Political Theory, p. 42. 
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these evils may attain in the course of time a high degree of 
complexity, as is the case with the Negro tribes of Africa which 
seem to embody in germ all varieties of historical monarchy, from 
the most paternal and democratic to the most autocratic and 
authoritarian. Leadership may become so developed as is evinced 
in the case of the Zulu King Chaca, called ‘the Napoleon of South 
Africa’, who conquered many neighbouring towns thereby extend- 
ing his authority from the south of Thonga to lake Tanganyika, 
improved the military technique and weapons of his soldiers, and 
succeeded in keeping a standing army of from 12,000 to 15,000 
warriors duly equipped and organized.® Cases like these are 
extreme, but they do exist. 

The state, therefore, emerges gradually in society, its elements 
at first in seeming dissolution, till by degrees they crystallize into 
definite shape. While the population of a tribe is meagre, its ` 
modes and culture stationary, its wealth and property too insigni- 
ficant to defend against thieves or to demand distribution in any 
special way, the organs of the state remain dormant or atrophied; 
but when the ' number of inhabitants increases, the ways of 
procuring food change or become more effective, and wealth 
begins to accumulate, then these organs begin to function 
efficiently. 

The aims for which state organization exists are of two kinds 
negative and positive. The former concern matters of defence, food 
production or any other scheme addressed to the maintenance of 
order and the satisfaction of those primary needs without which 
social life would be impossible. _ The latter concern the attainment 
of those ends which mean improvement over the negative aims; 
such are a better system of production, a more efficient form of 
public administration, and in, general an improvement: on those 
things which can be achieved through collective action. The 
state, therefore, is not a device for the mere conservation of society, 
but also for its improvement and progress. This is undoubtedly 
what Aristotle meant when he said that ‘the state exists for a 
bare needs of life, and continues to exist for the sake of the goo 


lite 
Moreover, if the rudiments of the state are present everywhere, 
and actually develop whenever the need for them arises, it follows 


that, after the family, i } n 3 : 

of society, especially when this attains a certain degree te) 

complexity. The ‘naturalness’ therefore of the state 1s second 
3 Paul Radin, Social Anthropology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932), 


pp. 49 seqq. 
4 Politics, 1, 2. 
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only to that of society in general or of the family in particular. 
Man is by nature first familial, secondly social, and thirdly 
political. 

The question upon which we have been engaged so far—namely, 
the necessity of the state and the universal motives for which it 
develops, must not be confused with the historical circumstances 
by which all through the history of mankind states have appeared 
and disappeared, have increased or decreased, and have been 
fused with one another or separated. War and conquest have 
very often been the cause of the origin of states, but many have 
risen and fallen without it. The Scandinavian States, Iceland, 
and India, for instance, are some of the latest states created without 
the agency of war or conquest. The same may be said about 
contracts and agreements; these have often been the historical 
facts by which states have been actually formed, but the internal 
and universal motives above enumerated are the underlying forces 
which have made these contracts possible and their effects 
permanent. 

Among civilized peoples the march of the state assumed a 
definite form in the oriental civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, China, and India and in the city states of East and West 
especially Greece and Rome—the latter developing into the 
Roman world empire which finally broke up into many other 
nations and feudal states. The latest version of the state is the 
national state. Today questions concerning the feasibility of a 
world state are agitating many minds, and movements organized 
to achieve it are being set afoot.® 

The State as an Institution of Force. Before analyzing 
the sphere of state action and the theories concerned with it, we 
must deal-with the relations between the state and force as a 
necessary complement to the study of the state already initia- 
ted in these pages. 

In the writings of Marxist authors, especially those of Lenin, 
the state appears as an agency of force. The state, he says, which 
is a ‘special repressive force for the Suppression of the proletariat 
by the bourgeoisie, of millions of toilers by handfuls of the rich, 
must be replaced by a special repressive force for the suppression 
of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat (the dictatorship of the 
proletariat).’? 


aot R. Henley and W, N. Weech, World History (London: Dent & Sons, 
1935), pp. 608-609. 

° For a brief idea about the development of the state of. R. G. Gettell, Political 
Science, Revised edition (Calcutta: The World Press, 1951), pp. 76-98. 

7 V, I. Lenin, The State and Revolution, reprinted (Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1949), p. 28. 
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But besides these writers, there are many more who also hold 
that the state is an institution of force. Thus Duguit considers 
force as ‘the primordial and essential character of the state’; 
and in the Dictionary of Sociology edited by H. P. Fairchild the state 
is defined as ‘that agency, aspect, or institution of society 
authorized and equipped to use force, that is, to exercise coercive 
control. This force may be exerted in the way of control of the 
members of society, or against other societies.* Here two questions 
are involved: first, whether force is the only or the most essential 
element in the constitution of the state; the second, how far can 
force be used as an instrument of the state. 

As to the first question we may say that force can only be an 
element of the state either as an end, a cause, Or a means. But in 
none of these categories do we see that it is the only or the most 
essential element in the constitution of the state. It is certainly 
not the end of the state, because, as stated above, this consists in 
the attainment by man of certain kinds of good, such as union 
and harmony with the fellowmen, the satisfaction of his physical 
needs that are provided far better in common than individually, 
the extension of mutual help, and the creation of those conditions 
in which man may attain the relative perfection which is possible 
in this life. Whether we express this idea in the Aristotelian 
formula mentioned above, or in any other way, the idea of force 
does not appear anywhere as the end of the state. As Laski 


wrote: 


This is an organization for enabling the mass of men to realize 
social good on the largest possible scale, Peairt its functions are 
confined to promote certain uniformities of conduct; and the 
area it seeks to control will shrink or enlarge as experience 


that is in themselves.® 


Moreover, the same Aristotle who lived in a society where 
battling against external enemies seemed to be the supreme end of 
the state—for a number of years he was the tutor of Alexander at 
the request of his father, Philip, the two greatest warriors of that 
time—explicitly repudiates war as the supreme end of the state, 
or even as one of the ends of a well-constituted state: ‘and surely’, 
he wrote, 


8H. P. Fairchild, edit., Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1944), Art., ‘State’. a 
® Harold J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, 3rd edition (London: George Allen & 


Unwin, 1934), pp. 25-28. 
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‘there may be a city happy in isolation, which'we will assume 
to be well governed (for it is quite possible that a city thus 
isolated might be well adminisiered and have good laws); but 
such a city would not be constituted with any view to war or 
the conquest of enemies—all that sort of thing must be excluded. 
Hence we see plainly that warlike pursuits, although generally 
to be deemed honourable are not the supreme end of all things 
but only means. And the good law-giver should inquire how 
states and races of men and communities may participate in a 
good life, and in the happiness which is attainable by them.’?° 


The whole position is obvious, for nobody likes force as an end 
in itself or for its own sake. In the state force has a connotation 
_ to something else outside itself. 

Concerning force as the cause of the state, we have already 
seen that many states did not originate with force; even when 
force was present it usually played an incidental role. The causes 
which motivate the state are frequently hidden; they reside deep 
in the consciousness of man who craves for society and wishes to 
establish a system of rules by which the advantages of his associa- 
tion with other men are attained and the inconveniences mitigated. 
The first psychological cause in the making of the state is the 
conviction of its necessity which exists even in those who are ready 
to break its laws. The second is the will to uphold a permanent 
system of law by which the state perseveres in its being in spite 
of changes and vicissitudes. And the third is consent to abide 
in general by these rules. 

When the law-breaker is in action, or the anarchist wages war 
on the established order or ‘the state’, neither of them is set 
against the state as such. The former knows full well that without 
some kind of order in society he himself could not well plan the 
details of his unlawful action nor enjoy its fruits, as he himself 
could be robbed or otherwise assaulted; he simply desires an order 
in which his own deeds would remain hidden or unpunished. The 
latter, the anarchist, stands against the state because he believes 
it to be an institution of injustice and oppression.. He wants an 
order of society free from these calamities where peace and freedom 
reign supreme. In other words, he revolts against the iniquitous 
state in favour of an ideal state to which he even grudges the name. 
In all these cases force is implicitly or explicitly acknowledged not 
as the essential cause or component of the state, but as something 
which should be avoided. 


on VII, 2. Translation by Jowett (Net York: The Modern Library, 
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Force nevertheless may at times be the'reason why we obey 
the state, because (supposing that the system of law is on the 
whole just), we sometimes, quite inconsistently with ourselves, 
wish to enjoy the benefits of organized social life without making 
our contribution to it. When force is applied in the state it comes 
as a consequence of our will and consent to uphold the social order, 
which in some particular cases may be broken. It does not come 
as the essence of the state but to ‘fortify’ the state, and this would 
not be possible unless force itself became ‘justified’ by the system 
of justice which the state is meant to uphold. When the state 
has to rely exclusively on force in order to command obedience, 
its days are numbered. ‘Force, writes Barker, 


‘is not the origin, but the ultimate consequence of law: the 
consequence which follows on will, which in turn follows on 
conviction, which in turn, and in the last issue, is the origin of 
law, and indeed is law. Generally- and on the whole, convic- 
tion, standing in the first rank, wins the victory of law by itself: 
we obey the law, 99 times out of 100 (but that as an under- 
estimate) in the simple strength of a conviction, wrought into 
our very fibre, that it expresses for us and others a right order 
of human relations. Force, in a word, is a servant of h the 
conviction called law, a servant who keeps his master either 
from sleeping or straying.” 

Force therefore occupies in the state the place of means to keep 
the structure of society in working order. As such it does occupy 
a place which many would think to be important, but certainly 
it is not the most important. This place is occupied by consent 
or persuasion which are the surest and most human foundations 
on which the state can rest. 

Coming now to the second question we proposed, we may say 
that, even as an attribute or an instrument at the service of the 
State, force has a very limited application and its effective power 
is extremely reduced. Social life, which the state is meant to 
safeguard, means union and co-operation of wills, but as this 
unity and co-operation are essentially internal and spiritual, they 
-cannot be immediately brought about by a purely external instru- 
ment like force. It is true that the fear. of force may be, on certain 
occasions, sufficient to produce this union and co-operation; it 
may even facilitate those conditions in which co-operation or 
union through persuasion becomes possible, as when punishment 
is used as an educational or corrective device to bring the reluctant 
‘child or adult offender to a better frame of mind. But even in 


u E, Barker, op. cit., p. 178. 
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this case the subsidiary role of force remains as an instrument of 
the rational mind to bring about a rational conviction. However, 
in the absence of this element of rationality, or rather, reasonability, 
the effect of force cannot be enduring; unless the slave is convinced 
that his lot in the actual circumstances is tolerable enough, he will 
endeavour to break his chains at the first opportunity. 

Political history teaches that no tyrant has ever been able to 
tule with an exclusive reliance on force. If he fails to win over 
the majority of his subjects to his view, he must be able at least 
to secure the approval of a substantial number of them especially 
among his officials or chiefs. Consent in politics is like honesty 
in morals—not even its most declared enemies can afford to do 
without it at all. If a degree of honesty is needed to organize 
and keep a gang of robbers going, consent is also necessary tO 
frame and run a stable system of force. Force alone, like 
undiluted dishonesty, would defeat its own purpose. As Maclver 
pointedly says: 


Force holds nothing together. Force is a substitute for unity- 
So far it rules, there is no unity and no development. Force 
as the servant of intelligence at times prepares the way for 
unity, but the credit belongs more to the master than to the 
servant. Force always disrupts unless it is made subservient to 
common will...... 

Within a society it is only the clumsy and the stupid who 
seek to attain their ends by force. It enables a bully to beat 
his wife. It earns a pittance in the humblest forms of manua 


labour. It is the least priced of human possessions, the poorest 
sevant of intelligence.12 


It is commonly believed that the greatest accomplishments it 
wars between nations have been due to the use of force, but this 
1s an oversimplification. It is true that the armies of Alexander 
and of the Roman Legions cut their way through the remotest 
corners of the known world with their swords and chariots; but 
behind them in the first case there was the organizing genius ° 
a great strategist; and, in the second, the complex machinery run 

y a most practical people. Force helped the expansion of the 
British Empire throughout the world; but the British Empire 
itself was the work of enterprise, cunning, and forethought. The 
armies of Napoleon overran Europe in the nineteenth century 
and performed veritable feats of heroism, but the only lasting 
accomplishment that he bequeathed to the world was the 


“= R, M. MacIver, The Modern State (Oxford University Press, reprint 1947.) 
pp. 222 seqq. 
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Napoleonic code—an outstanding monument of consummate 
statesmanship. The victory of World War II was not achieved 
by the nations who were better equipped to use violence and 
force, but by those who displayed a solid sense of enduring 
co-operation for freedom and survival. The idea of the relative 
inefficacy of force loomed so large in Mahatma Gandhi’s mind 
that he always wanted India to follow the path of non-violence 
in its relations with the rest of the world. ‘If India reaches her 
destiny through truth and non-violence,’ he wrote, ‘she would 
have made no small contribution to the world peace for which all 
the nations of the earth are thirsting...... If India makes violence 
her creed, and I have survived, I would not care to live in India. 
She will cease to evoke my pride.” 

The evidence from every side clearly shows that the state is not 
an institution of force though it may occasionally use it. Nobody 
proclaims that the family or school are institutions of force because 
somebody duly authorized may use it as an instrument of 
education. Why then should the state be considered such? Even 
if force were never used by the state it would nevertheless continue 
to be the state. The role of force is supplementary and instru- 
mental. If men were perfect, no force at all would be needed; 
yet the state would always remain the supreme regulating power 
or structure of the community, an institution for coordination and 
guidance through law and order, and ultimately directed to 
Promote man’s happiness. 


2. THE SPHERE OF STATE ACTION—THEORIES AND CRITERIA 


The many theories that in the course of time have been advanced 
to define the sphere of state action, or what the state may do or 
may not do, imply a definite philosophy about the nature of man, 
Society and the state. Hence we must here briefly review the 
Most important of them in modern times in order to see the various 
angles from which these questions have been approached. : 

Socialism and Communism.—Socialism in our times 
Stands for a group of doctrines which, in opposition to 
individualism, emphasize the extention of the functions of 
the state and the increase of its control on industrial enter- 
prises. Extreme socialists insist on the collective ownership 
and Management of all industries, including land, and of all the 
Instruments of production. The more moderate only advocate 
collective or state ownership of the most important industries 


» M. K. Gandhi, Indi My Dreams, compiled by R. K, Prabhu (Bombay : 
Hind Kitabs, 1947), pp. 5 ar s - 
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which cannot safely be left in the hands of private enterprise, and 
the taking of appropriate measures in order to equalize income 
or at least to suppress the most blatant inequalities still existing. 
As a rule they insist more on distribution than on production; on 
state ownership more than on private ownership. 

In the first general elections after Independence, the Socialist 
Party of Bombay advocated among other measures: 

“(1) Nationalization of important basic industries, like 
Textiles, Sugar, Cement, Iron and Steel, Electric Power and 
Heavy Chemicals, Mines, Plantations, Banking and Insurance, etc. 

‘(2) State owned enterprises to be run through autonomous 
and decentralized corporations.’ 

As regards incomes they proposed that these should be brought 
within the range of Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000 per month, and that a 
capital levy should be raised on the following basis: 


On property up to Rs. 500,000 no levy. 


On the next Rs. 500,000 levy of 20 p.c. 
On the next Rs. 1,500,000 levy of 50 p.c. 
On the next Rs. 7,500,000 levy of 80 p.c. 


On property above Rs. 10,000,000 levy of 90 p.c.™ 


In support of their tendency to favour state intervention and 
ownership ‘socialists argue that under the present economic struc- 
ture the worker does not receive the fruit of his labour, as the 
means of production are monopolized by the few who control the 
state and exploit the masses. They further point out that under 
the capitalist system, where unbridled competition reigns supreme, 
the small industrialist is easily squeezed out of business and an 
enormous waste results from the duplication of services and similar 
maladjustments inherent in cut-throat competition. Finally they 
conclude that if in those fields where control by collective manage- 
ment has been introduced, matters actually have been considerably 
improved, why not extend this control and management to all 
industries? This is more in agreement with the social nature of 
man than any other individualistic device which relies excessively 
on private property. 

In this brief survey we cannot do full justice to the wider range 
of socialistic theories and movements which differ considerably 
among themselves, nor do we intend to pass judgement on the 
socialist parties existing in India or abroad. We intend only to 
discuss the tendency variously embodied in the socialistic approach 
to the social problem which tends to give too much power to the 
state and to restrict private property and competition. 

44 Socialist Manifesto at a Glance (Bombay, December, 1951). 
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The main objections proposed against socialism in its advanced 
form may be reduced to the following: Socialism over-estimates 
the ability and efficiency of the state. If private enterprise may 
be, and has been, in many ways defective, there is no reason to 
believe why the state should not be just as defective. Though in 
some key industries governments are doing well, it is none the less 
true that in others corruption, intrigue and inefficiency reign 
supreme.!5 A private industry is open to state inspection and its 
books are audited, but in a state-run industry the same state is 
the owner, manager, and inspector. When in a democracy the 
party system is well developed the role of ‘censor’ may healthily 
be played by the opposition. But where there is no party system, 
or no well-organized opposition, the government becomes the 
absolute master of everything to the detriment of efficiency and 
progress. Because of the fact that government can manage 
certain types of industry well, it does not follow that it can manage 
them all. 

It is also objected that socialists often start from the gratuitous 
assumption that private property of the means of production is 
morally wrong and economically defective. For the first part of 
this assumption no proof is offered; and as for the second, it sounds 
ironical enough to say that the most economically prosperous 
nation in the world—the U.S.A.—is ruled on the basis of private 
property of the means of production, and that the spectacular 
recovery of Western Germany in industry and economy after the 
Tavages of World War Il, has also been done on the pattern of 
Private property. 

As to the excessive tendency of socialism to equalize income 
among the deserving and the undeserving we may well quote 
the words of Garner: 


The saying of Sir James Stephen that to try to make men 
equal by altering social arrangements is like trying to make 
the cards of equal value by shuffling the pack, is hardly less 
true of all efforts to make men equal in economic matters. 
Socialism, says Levaleye, rests on the principle that the able, 
industrious, and provident should share with the stupid, the 
idle, the improvident, whatever may be obtained as the reward 


15 For some recent examples of inefficiency in state conducted enterprises 
of. C. C. Clump, ‘The Peoples Money’, Social Action, Poona (August 1954), 
Vol. 4, No. 8, pp. 298-306. Thus also the Belgian government in exile in London 
during World War IL made a pact with the British government by which the 
whole production of uranium mineral of the Belgian Congo during ten years 
Was turned over to the English at £200 the ton while at the same time the United 
States were paying for the same £1,500.00 the ton. Cf. Mundo (Madrid, 1st August 
1954), Vol. XV, No. 743, p. 501. 
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of their energy and virtues. It is a system, says another critic 
(Graham), ‘which requires the state to do work it is unfit to 
do in order to invest the working classes with privileges they 
have no right to get.’1¢ 


This criticism of socialism would not lead us to forget the 
meritorious and successful efforts of socialist organizations in fight- 
ing exploitation and in improving the lot of the working classes 
largely through political action and trade union movements. 
It was also socialist writers who drew the attention of economists 
and sociologists to the increasing role that the state was bound 
to play as owner of certain industries and regulator of private 
enterprise. Moreover, owing to the socialist action and influence, 
laissez-faire theories became discredited. 

Yet for all that, the central weakness of socialism seems to lie 
in a distrust of human nature; a fear that neither private persons 
nor associations will act fairly unless they are ruled or controlled 
by the state or by state-appropriation of their business. But the 
truth of the matter is that even when state interference is justified 
the state should act not as master, but as servant and helper; not 
to keep the enterprising man in subjection, but to help him to 
rise and prosper with due regard for the common good. 

Communism.—Communism in modern times represents the ex- 
treme form of socialism. On the rise of scientific socialism, 
associated with the works of Marx and Engels, hardly any dis- 
tinction was made between the two ideologies on the European 
continent, during the second half of the nineteenth century. But 
later on they became diversified into various branches some of 
which are very opposed to communism. 

The form of communism which we have here in mind is based 
of Marx’s Capital and Communist Manifesto as interpreted by Lenin 
and Stalin and practised mostly in Soviet Russia. It teaches that 
the resources of power of the state should be in the hands of the 
working class; but as this cannot be done by legal means Of 
political action since the state is dominated by capitalists, who 
will by all means at their disposal try to prevent the success of the 
working classes, a revolution will be necessary to oust them from 
power and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat for the 
liquidation of the remnants of the bourgeois and capitalist elements. 
Once this is accomplished only one class will remain; inequalities 
will cease and the state will ‘wither away’. What the nature 
of that classless and stateless society will be is a thing on which 
very little light is thrown by Marxist writers. They are more 


16 Garner, op, cit., p. 481. 
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concerned with a society where social control is vested in ‘the 
people’ as a single productive and consuming class,” and where 
the rule of distribution is ‘from everybody according to his abilities, 
to everybody according to his needs’. 

Yet in the actual communist state things happen otherwise. 
Classes do exist, though some of them are built on new principles ; 
the inequality of wages is enormous and greater than in some 
capitalist countries ; and the state instead of withering away is 
being strengthened, and that, indeed, as an institution of force. 

Setting aside the communist conception about the state as an 
agency of force, and the nature of social causalty, social evolution, 
and dialectical materialism—with which we shall deal in its 
appropriate place—we must point out the dangerous communist 
position which identifies the state with a class of society—namely, 
the people or ‘working classes-—and makes of it an institution 
of force with no recognizable limits to its action. No natural or 
inalienable rights are acknowledged in the individual. The Soviet 
Constitution is one of the few modern constitutions in which no 
Charter of human or fundamental rights appears, and even the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights was not subscribed 
to by communist Russia until recently, and this for reasons of 
Prestige as many critics believe. A right, in communist theory, 
is a privilege granted by the state as the only source of any rights 
and duties. All this confirms fully what an Indian author wrote 
Some years ago: 


The Bolshevik government is not a government of liberty. 
The life that it creates is not the life of freedom. The only 
life it will create and provide for is the life lived according to 
the gospel of Bolshevism. The only citizens it will recognize and 
protect are those who believe in the full gospel of Socialism 
(Communism) or who are necessary for its work.18 


I . :, 
U a aiticle 3 of the Constitution of Soviet Russia (1936) reads: “All power in the 
toile -R. belongs to the toilers of the town and village in the form of Soviets of 
De ers’ deputies.’ (Bombay: People’s Publishing House, first Indian edition, 
eels 1943, p. 42). 
toate: Ruthnaswamy, The Making of the State (London: Williams & Norgate, 
a ), p. 348. The doctrinarianism and dogmatism of the communist state in 
ientific and artistic matters is unprecedented in modern history. Besides the 
Pie. affair we find in Soviet publications innumerable statements like the 
ollowing taken from a report of the ‘First Polish Congress of Science’: 
A desire was expressed in many quarters to have scientific work based squarely 
on the Marxist principles which have been so widely fruitful of scientific results 
in the ion, and already in Poland too, in certain systems such as 


a ne Teport of the section on mathematics, physics and astronomy did not 
peal so explicitly to Marxist principles, but it contained an analysis of the 
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The hypothetical stateless society, which in the communist 
theory is the term of social evolution, does not seem to be more 
than a Utopian dream which the communist conception of man 
and society may well transform into a nightmare. 

Fascism and Nazism.—Fascism and Nazism (or National 
Socialism) are the twin theories or systems according to which 
some states in Europe and outside it, especially Italy and 
Germany, were ruled from the early nineteen twenties to the 
end of World War II in 1945. 

Both ideologies, like communism their counterpart, were strongly 
influenced by Hegel’s idealism ; but while Nietzsche’s biologism 
was more widespread in Germany, Sorel’s syndicalist ideas were 
more common in Fascist Italy. s 

These ideologies are fully committed to the organismic and 
idealistic theories of society—which they identify with the state— 
that are discussed in Chapter 3 of this book. Thus in the Fascist 
Charter of Labour it is clearly stated that ‘The Italian Nation is 
an organism having ends, a life and means superior in power and 
duration to the single individuals or groups of individuals com- 
posing it.2® And Benito Mussolini himself, the founder of 
Fascism and dictator of Italy, wrote: 


The Fascist State, as a higher and more powerful expression 
of personality, is a force, but a spiritual one. It sums up all 
the manifestations of the moral and intellectual life of man. 
Its functions therefore cannot be limited to those of enforcing 
order and keeping the peace as the liberal doctrine had it. 
It is no mere mechanical device for defining the sphere within 
which the individual may duly exercisé his supposed rights. 
The Fascist State is an inwardly accepted standard and rule of 
conduct, a discipline of the whole person ; it permeates the will 
no less than the intellect. It stands for a principle which 
becomes the central motive of man as a member of civilized 
society, sinking deep down into his personality ; it dwells in the 
heart of the man of action and of the thinker, of the artist and 
of the man of science ; soul of the soul.2° 


Based on the slogan ‘all within the State; none outside the 
State ; none against the State ; the Fascists suppressed or reduced 


Telations between the most abstract thought and the physical world, which was 
in harmony with those principles. itt 
Science and Society, New York, A. Marxist Quarterly (Vol. XV, No. 4, Fal 
1951), p. 344 (Italics are ours). i 
10 B, Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions (Rome: ‘Ardita’ Publishers» 
1935), p. 133. 
20 Ibid. p. 13. 
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to immobility any association, trade union, or cultural group 
which was thought incompatible with this theory ; though in` 
fairness to Italian gentleness and common sense we must add 
that many of these principles were considered as pure rhetoric, 
and their application in practice ‘lacked the thoroughness and 
ruthlessness with which they were applied in Germany, especially 
in the Nazi persecution of the Jews and the Christian Churches. 

Distrust of reason and exaltation of instinctive intuition together 
with hero-worship were also characteristic of the theories we are 
describing.2! The cult of war was prominent in them. ‘War is 
to man as maternity is to woman’, Mussolini once wrote, echoing 
perhaps the words that Nietzsche before him wrote: ‘Love peace 
as a means for new wars. And better a short peace than a long 
one.’ 

One particular contribution of the Nazis to the Fascist theory 
was the emphasis they laid on the superiority of the German and 
Nordic race and ‘blood’ over the rest of humanity. According 
to Nazi theorists the race or ‘blood’ of a social group determines 
its outlook and mode of thought. But as the Nordic race or 
Herrenvolk is endowed with the finest human qualities and is 
Tesponsible for the greatest achievements of mankind (?), its purity 
has to be maintained, and all the elements alien to the Nordic 
Stock, especially the Jews or Jewry, must be exterminated. 

Volumes could be filled in criticism of these theories, though 
We believe that a full description of them is the most devastating 
criticism which could be made before intelligent readers. Yet 
Confining ourselves to the question of the essence and sphere of 
the state, it may be easily seen that in the Fascist and Nazi theories 
this becomes as wide and illimited as in the Communist theory, 
for there is nothing that can be withdrawn from its authority and 
action. The state itself becomes its own justification and its very 
Activities tend to enhance its glory and greatness. It is the measure 


“Tam like the beasts,’ boasted Mussolini, ‘I smell the weather before it 
changes. Tf T trust my instincts I never err.” And Hitler said of himself. ‘I go 
My way like a somnambulist-. Cf. J. D. Mabbott, The State and the Citizen 
London: Hutchinson’s University, 1947), pp. 77 segg. 

‘Who leads,’ wrote a Nazi author, ‘does not determine the objectives arbitrarily 
and by himself ; eet is done by the led. The led are the people. But the Leader 
knows the goal and knows the direction...... Who carries the spirit in him, and 
knows the direction, that person is the leader.’ Quoted by R. A. Brady. The 
Spirit and Structure of German Fascism (London: Victor Gollancz 1937), p. 86. 
bi But Herr Wanger the once Nazi Bavarian Minister of Interior put it more 

luntly: ‘What Hitler decides is right and will remain eternally right. What- 
ever, is useful to the German people is right ; whatever is harmful is wrong.” 
Joad, op. cit, p. 646. 
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of all things. The individual has only a relative value—his capa- 
city to serve the state. Personal worth, moral values, natural 
rights, the sacredness of human life are at most ‘municipal’ 
ideas devoid of solid foundation. ...The horrors of the Nazi 
labour camps and gas chambers in which a mass of humanity 
was eliminated are the most genuine consequences of such an 
ideology. á 

Anarchism and Syndicalism.—Though, historically speak- 
ing, anarchism and syndicalism came before Fascism and 
Nazism, logically they may be studied after them as a 
reaction against those theories that emphasize the importance 
of the state; in fact, anarchism was a definite reaction 
against absolutism and could not compromise with the socialist 
conception of an overruling state. Anarchists like Godwin, 
Kropotkin, and Max Stirner?? believed, as the Marxists came 
later on to believe, that the state is an instrument for the oppression 
of the working classes, which was therefore to be swept away. 
Just as individualist liberals think that the ståte is ʻa necessary 
evil’, whose action has to be restricted as much as possible but 
with whose existence human society cannot dispense, so anarchists 
hold that the state is ‘an unnecessary evil’ from which society 
should be freed. à 

Anarchists are extreme individualists. Some of them would 
leave property to the individual ; others would put it in the hands 
of voluntary social groups which would run the economic and 
industrial system and everybody would be free to join. In fact 
they would tolerate a government only if individuals were ready 
to submit to it voluntarily ; but the state being an essentially 
tyrannical device, no truck with it is possible: it must go either 
by peaceful persuasion or by violent measures—delendus est Status— 
or only thus will justice and freedom triumph. 
__ Tt does not call for much thought to understand that anarchism 
is primarily a negative theory which insists more on the wrongs 
which have to be avenged than on the rights which have to be 
established. As a champion of the working classes against the 
encroachments of the state and nobility, it appealed especially to 
the proletariat of such individualistic countries as Italy, Spain, 
and France, where anarchism combined with syndicalism became 
a force until the beginning of World War II. In Russia it was 
combined with nihilism until the triumph of the communist 
revolution when all the other movements were suppressed. 


2? The works in which these authors proposed their theories are: W. Godwin, 
An Inquiry concerning Political Justice, 1793 ; M. Stirner, The Ego and His Ow? 
1844: P. Kropotkin, Law and Authority, 1886. 
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If Aristotle is right in saying that a man who can do perma- 
nently without the state js either a beast or an angel®’ the choice 
before anarchists, who usually do not believe in the supernatural, 
is an uncomfortable one. They believe humanity to be so perfect 
as to be able to do without a principle of union and organization 
for common action, solving thereby the problem of state action 
by denying its necessity. The state is not accepted, even as an 
instrument for the oppression of the exploiters, as communists 
admit, In anarchist theory we are suddenly transferred to the 
Utopian stateless society where everything becomes automatically 
tight. This extreme romanticism has prevented anarchists from 
succeeding in any nation. Their quasi-mystical enthusiasm and 
readiness for self-sacrifice, when directed to constructive purposes, 
become paralysed and dissolve into different and self-contradictory 
tendencies. : But this is obvious if one considers that anarchism 
itself is a great self-contradiction. 

Syndicalism.—This theory was proposed for the first time in 1905 
by the French writer Georges Sorel as a development of anarch- 
ism. As Sabine well remarks: ‘The cornerstone of syndicalist 
doctrine was the inevitability of the class struggle and the need 
of the proletariat to perfect its own appropriate forms of collective 
Organization and institution? Rather than a political theory, 
syndicalism is a practical technique to accelerate the triumph of 
the proletariat mostly through violent methods and by establish- 
ing an industrial organization controlled by the working classes. 

In a syndicalist society the state and private property would 
disappear and the use of the instruments of production would be 
in the hands of the workers with the consent of society. Labour 
groups would be organized by crafts and industries, and the local 
labour unions would be the basic units of the organization of 
industry. These unions would be incorporated into regional or 
national confederations one of whose main tasks would be the 
control of the national services such as railways, the postal service, 
and other types of communication. When asked for details about 
the organization of society as envisaged by them, syndicalist writers 
are vague and ambiguous, and one can easily deduce that their 
stateless society would merely be the substitution, for the better 
or for the worse, of one type of state for another. 

Following the romantic-cum-philosophical systems of Hartmann 
and Bergson, syndicalists distrust reason and insist on sentiment 


* Politics, I, 2. 
i G. Sorel, Reflections On Violence, 1925. 
BF Ne pe eos A History of Political Theory (New York: George G. Harrap, 
, P. 717. 
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and intuition as the guides of human life; for they offer, so 
syndicalists think, super-rational insight into the evolutionary 
process of society. Myth—understood as a system of vivid images, 
capable of evoking the emotional drives that give cohesion and 
persistence to the group—plays an outstanding part in Sorel’s 
ideology ; but his presentation of the general strike as the appro- 
priate myth to awaken the working classes for action, failed to 
produce the expected results. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the direct inheritors of 
the anti-rationalism and violence of syndicalists, so conspicuous 
for their hatred of the state, were the Fascists and Nazis who in 
their turn are not less conspicuous for their deification cf it. 


The myth of the general strike was transformed by them into ` 


the more attractive myths of nation and race. 

Piuralism and Guild Socialism.—Pluralistic theories repre- 
sent in general a middle-of-the-road solution to the question 
about state power. As against these, which advocate the sup- 
pression of the state, they admit the necessity of the state for the 
right onward march of society ; but in opposition to those theories, 
which deify the state or exaggerate its functions, they advocate a 
conception in which the powers of the state are more divided or 
distributed. Among the pluralist writers we find such outstand- 
ing names as Durkheim, Duguit, Belloc, Laski, MacIver, and 
E. Barker,’26 

The main contention of the pluralist authors is directed against 
the notion of sovereignty proposed by juristic authors, like Austin, 
for whom sovereignty was the ancient suprema potestas or ‘supreme 
power of the state endowed with permanence, absoluteness, and 
indivisibility.” Pluralists are aware that, owing to the increase of 
voluntary associations in society, such as the church, economic 
and cultural associations, it is no longer the individuals but the 
groups who are confronted with the state. Moreover, most of 
these groups are more competent in their own line of interest than 
the state itself and, inasmuch as they are social groups, their nature 
is in no way inferior to that of the state. Hence they should be 
endowed with their own juridical personality independent from 
the state, not as a concession, but as a matter of inherent right ; 
the state is incompetent to impose its authority on them. AS 
Laski argues: ‘Since society is essentially federal in nature, the 
body which set to impose the necessary unities must be so built 


The most outstanding works advocating pluralism are: H. Belloc, The, 
Servile State, 1920 ; Duguit, Traits de Droit Constitutionnel, 1911 ; H. J. Laski, A 
Grammar of Politics, 1925 ; E. Barker, Some Great Medieval Thinkers, 1923 > 
R. M. Maciver, The Modern State, 1926. 
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that the diversities have a place therein. If it is true, as I have 
argued, that no association included the whole of myself, no 
association can legislate for the whole of myself.’?” 

Therefore, inasmuch as the theory of the pluralists tends to 
teduce the state to its own sphere of action preventing it from 
interfering in matters which are outside the-ambit of its activity 
and for which it may not be fit, we can hardly say anything in 
disagreement. As we shall see, the giving to every type of 
association or social groups—including also individuals—of as 
much autonomy and responsibility as possible is also a sound 
Principle. But from this it does not follow, as Laski and, more 
recently, Maritain maintain, that the concept of sovereignty has 
outlived its usefulness and should be dropped from political science. 
To deprive the state of sovereignty is to destroy it ; sovereignty 
Means supremacy, and if this is confined to the proper sphere of 
the state, conerete and limited, to enable it to fulfil its ends, there 
is little with which anyone can disagree. What undoubtedly 
worries many pluralists is the concept of ‘absoluteness’ as an 
attribute of sovereignty. If by this is understood illimited or 
unbounded power-in every sphere of life, as some authors like 
Austin seem to understand, we ourselves would reject this concept 
as undistinguishable from idealistic or totalitarian theories. But if 
by ‘absoluteness’ they mean that the state enjoys a proper sphere 


of action in which it is free and autonomous from other associations 


ey make its own decisions,” then in this sense it is a necessary 
attribute of the state. 
_ If sovereignty must be absolute in the above mentioned sense, 
it must also be indivisible. To divide it is to abolish it and to 
endanger the life of the state. This is one of the weakest points 
in the pluralist theory ; some of its upholders would give such 
autonomy to particular associations that the unity required to 
uphold the social order would be endangered and a state of anarchy 
may be the outcome. Paradoxically enough, as Garner says: 
À The very recognition Of the autonomy demanded by the 
Pluralists’ ‘for the other associations would only intensify the 
Need of a superior power, such as the state, to protect society 
against the consequences of the inevitable conflicts between 
them, as well as to protect their own members against the 
Possible tyranny and oppression of their own governing bodies. 
One of the most important services which the state renders, in 


0. 
1 of absolute (from the Latin ab-solvi) ‘to be 
released from’. But this ‘release’ or absoluteness cannot be from every rule, 
Moral or human, but only from that which would hinder the state in accomplishing 
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fact, is keeping within proper limits the clashes and struggles 

between competing groups, and performing the role of a sort 

of referee or umpire in adjusting or reconciling their conflicting 
interests.29 

If, as Maclver points out, the state, while respecting the sphere 
of action of other associations, limits itself to maintain ‘the 
universal external conditions of social order’ and to perform other 
tasks connected with it, then it is easy to see that any true division 
of sovereignty would render its action impossible. That the state 
could, and should, extensively distribute its powers among parti- 
cular associations is highly desirable, yet this does not mean a 
division but, at most, a delegation of sovereignty. 

Hence we think that the real difficulty with most pluralist 
writers is concerned with the range of state power and action, 
with the type of Sovereignty which appertains to it, rather than 
with the existence of sovereignty itself. 

The Guild socialism theory, whose founders in England are 
S. G. Hobson and G. D. H. Cole,*° both of them pluralist writers, 
is a concrete application of pluralism to present society.®! As its 
name indicates it is a modern version and adjustment of the guild 
system so successful during the Middle Ages. A guild today 
would be a trade union comprising all the producers of an industry 
from the unskilled workers to the managers ; a union organized, 
not merely for securing a better salary or improving the working 
conditions of the worker, but also, and principally, for improving 
the control and direction of industry. A nation-wide net of guilds 
properly co-ordinated would provide the basis of the new social 
structure. 

Guild socialists share with others their distrust of the capitalist 
system with all the insecurity, inequality, and poverty which 
follow in its train. Like the syndicalists they distrust any state 
centralization which would most likely increase these evils or 
create new ones. They further object to modern parliaments 
elected on purely territorial basis and endowed with the power 
of passing laws on any subject under the sun. No man, they 
argue, can decide on finance, education, or agriculture without 
himself being a financier, educationist or agriculturist. Thus they 


propose the principle of ‘functional representation’ according to 
*° Garner, op. cit., pp. 68 seqq. . 
2 Among the works upholding guild socialism some of the most important are: 

G. D. H. Cole: Self-Government in Industry, 1917 ; and Social Theory, 1920 3 

S. G. Hobson: National Guilds and the State, 1920. ; 
21 Under the name of Regionalism a similar movement was also started in 
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r be elected on the basis of the 
society. Furthermore, 
ge between the worker | 


which everybody could vote o. 
cial or function that he discharges in 
n order to bridge over the existing cleava. 
and management and the marketing of the products of his labour, 
guild socialists advocate in favour of the workers, both manual 
and intellectual, for the full control of the economic process of 
Production and distribution. 
ES in the syndicalist system, the local guilds would be organized 
ais A gece! and national bodies with a common parliament or 
lca er representing all the guilds and with the power of making 
ERR decisions in their own affairs. According to some guild 
aire ist writers this parliament would include also consumers 
ae with a voice on its decisions, while others believe that 
io umers should be organized on a territorial basis and be 
eenen by the state itself. In this case a federal body should 
the a up composed of producers and consumers 1n order to settle 
ee Isputes arising between them. Some believe that with con- 
all mers or without consumers the guild parliament should have 
ha power, while most of the guild socialists think that it should 

ve only economic functions. The state should then be entrusted 


with the primary one of co-ordinating the various interests and 


oe of the community. 
wi ost of the criticism levelled against guild socialism is common 
ith that aimed at pluralism. Here, however, the difficulty of 


harmonizing the various bodies that the guild socialists would set 
P is formidable, as Hearnshaw pointed out: ‘The constitution 


y the state contemplated, especially in its latest elaboration by 
Sone Cole, is a complicated nightmare of committees and joint 
mmittees which reminds one of the machinery made by boys 


of Meccano.’ 
Another particular item for criticism is that in guild socialism 
of representation is very 


he i 
nar Concept of function as the only basis 1 : 
Tow. Function, especially economic function, 1S only one 
such as the sense 


b z 3 
ond among the many that constitute society, Suc ‘Se 
scientific or religious 


g community, citizenship, and the artistic, scie: 4 
cones, Which are extremely important in shaping the life of the 
fic amet and should be present in any body purporting to 
G sent the main forces of the nation. 
i ae socialism, like syndicalism, 1s already a spent force, but 
not poe for an occupational representation of society have 
ee een in vain. It was the totalitarian bias given by the Fascist 
for on regimes to these bodies which has created a dislike 
The em; but the need is still present and perhaps on the increase. 
Movements for co-partnership and co-management of the 
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which must exist side by side with, and in a certain way be sub- 
ordinated to, the political institutions, The complex question of 
co-ordination, arising from this Situation, must be solved, as other 


and business, as representatives of vital human interests in an 
organized society, 

The Welfare State, In modern times, Owing mainly to the 
British experiments on nation-wide economic and social reforms 
after World War Il, the welfare State has come into promi- 


itself to provide social services for the nation, to bring under 
public Ownership important industries or enterprises placing 
certain controls on private enterprise, and to organize democratic 
Planning on a national scale.’ The placing of industries under 
public enterprise, wrongly called ‘nationalization’, does not 
mean to place them under the centralized Ownership and manage- 
ment of the national government, as socialists generally do 
advocate, but under the ownership and control of local, district, 
and regional Corporations or co-operative societies, though proper 
‘nationalization’ by ,Sovernment is not excluded. But in any 


The former subordinates al] individual ‘desires and preferences to the 
‘demands of the state, For this Purpose, it uses various methods of compulsion 
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Commission of 1951 are quite emphatic about its democratic 
character; as the latter says: 


advantageous even from a narrow point.of view.* 


The objectives of the welfare state lie mostly in the economic 
field and consist in the readjustment of incomes to provide for 
the less privileged citizen, the prevention through taxation of 
excessive inequalities of income, and the increase of national 
Production. The objectives have recently been made more 
Concrete in the tentative outline of the Second Five-Year Plan of 
India, namely: y 

‘(a) A sizeable increase in national income so as to raise the 
evel of living in the country; A 

(b) Rapid industrialization, with particular emphasis on the 
evelopment of basic industries; 

(c) Fuller employment; 

(d) Social justice.’ } p 

he reports and publications issued by the Planning Commission 
and Government of India give impressive accounts of the social 
Work which is being carried on in the country both by private and 
Statutory agencies, which clearly shows that India is well advanced 
in the road towards a state where social services occupy a 
Prominent place. 4 

The welfare state has been also described as ‘a compromise 
between the two extremes of Communism on the one hand and 
unbridled Individualism on the other’;®* but it is something 


he Five Year Plan. A Short Introduction (Government of India, 1951), 


** Objecti Plan’ Indiiin Journal of Social Work, September 1955 
yor XVI, No. 3, ne ae? aise Social Welfare in India, Government of India, 


= D a Hobman, The Welfare State (London: John Murray, 1953), p.1. 
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more than that. It would have existed even if there had been 
no communism at all. It is rather a definite and practical 
attempt, quite in keeping with the British tradition, to reconcile 
state control with efficiency, and individual security with freedom. 
It began not as a middle road theory, like guild socialism and 
regionalism, but as a forced adjustment to the painful situation 
created in England by the ravages and destruction of World 
War II. 

The accomplishments of the welfare state are evident in England. 
Economic security for the working classes has considerably 
increased; the fear of destitution in old age, sickness, or chronic 
unemployment no longer haunts the working classes. As E. Watkin 
says, in England ‘more people are eating food in greater quantities 
than did before the war......... We eat over two-thirds as many 
potatoes now as we did before the war, 25 per cent. more flour. 
The increase in the consumption of milk is almost 50 per cent. 
above its pre-war level.’3> Besides the social services, insurance, 
levelling of income and increase in basic consumption, the welfare 
State has also provided full employment, which is considered one 
of its finest achievements. 

The objections against the welfare state are negative and 
positive. On the negative side it may be said that other nations, 
where there is no welfare state as Germany, Belgium and the 
U.S.A., have accomplished as much or more than England in 
spite of added difficulties, especially in Germany and Belgium. 
Following the same line of argument it is also contested that 
without the lavish economic help from the U.S.A., England with 
its welfare state would not have accomplished what it actually 
has done. 

„The positive objections are largely reduced to the popular 
dictum that ‘state help kills self-help’. In fact, in England the 
incentive for saving and increasing production so far as the workers 
are concerned has dwindled considerably and constitutes a serious 
problem.3®” Another more specific criticism in the same line 1S 
that the welfare state, in spite of its protests, is interfering tOO 
much with the life of the people to the detriment of their sense of 
responsibility and freedom. It was an Indian socialist leader 
who sounded the voice of alarm in unmistakable terms: ‘In the 
present world,’ says Jayaprakash Narayan, 

the state, not only in its totalitarian form but also in its 
welfare variety, is assuming larger and larger power and, 


3°E. Watkins, The Cautious Revolution (London: Secker and Warburg, 1951) 


Hal. 
87Cf, Hobman, op cit., pp. 109-111, and E. Watkins, op cit, pp. 180-181- 
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responsibility. The welfare state, in the name of welfare 
threatens as much to enslave man to the state as the totalitarian. 
The people must cry halt to this creeping paralysis. The fact 
that the welfare state is a creature of the people in the sense 
that it is set up by them does not affect the matter. The device 
of democratic elections cannot equate five hundred representa- 
tives with eighteen crores of the people counting only the adults. 
To the extent the eighteen crores look after their affairs directly 
to that extent the powers and functions of the state-are restricted 
and real democracy is practised.’ 

The Mundhra affair, in which, in spite of errors, no bad faith 
could be proved on the part of the state officials, seems to show 
plainly how dangerous it is to place too much reliance on the 
managing ability of the state. Regarding the question of national- 
ization in India Dr. J. Matthai recommended the following points: 
‘(1) that nationalization should be strictly limited in scope, (2) that 
it should be applied selectively, not in regard to categories of 
industries but to specific industries, (3) that the approach to it 
should be empirical, (4) that, as far as possible it should be 
decentralized.” (‘An Address to the Rotary Club of Bombay,” 
May, 1956). ie 

Finally, on the economic level, it is also accused of providing 
full employment ruthlessly at the risk of producing inflation? and 
of being such an expensive experiment that in Britain ‘the average 
working-class family is paying to the Government in taxes a good 
deal more than it gets back in services’."° . 

The welfare state is still a youns experiment and its fruits cannot 
as yet be easily ascertained. Yet the fact that its promoters—the 
English Labour Party—are becoming more moderate about it 
Presages well for the future. When the British people were 
Crippled by the war effort in England, or when certain classes of 
People in India are in need of special help from the government, 
a kind of welfare state seems to be needed; no good citizen would 
Simply oppose such provisions undertaken under the Second Five- 
Year Plan as the development of cottage and small-scale industries 
to increase employment, the development of co-operatives and 
Panchayats, the improvement of village communications, the pro- 
motion of education, helath, and recreation as well as rural 

a i e Compan: i 
Tata Quoted by Mr A yas of india, eee TOSA. PP also ane OE 
The Modern Welfare State (Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, 1953), pp. 79-82- 


3 Purcell, op cit., pp. 78 segg; ‘ 
* Collin Clark, Weifare Boi Taxation (Oxford: Catholic Social Guild 1954, 


quoted by C. C. Clump in ‘The People’s Money’, Social Action (Poona: August 
1954), Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 299. 
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housing, and many other measures.41 But we think that these 
and similar provisions should-not be taken as a unique remedy or 
as a permanent measure. The secret of striking the golden mean 
between security and initiative, authority and freedom, has not 
yet been found, and very likely it varies with the history, psycho- 
logy and circumstances of the people. But what perhaps is mostly 
needed, in the words of Collin Clark, is ‘a radical revision of our 
ideas of the State.’ 

Criteria for State Action. Now that we have rejected the 
extreme views about state action and examined some of the 
attempts, theoretical as well as practical, in order to give the 
problem a right solution, we may now try to see whether it is 
possible to establish some criteria by which one may test the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of state action. 

The criteria must obviously be drawn from the very essence 
and ends of the state, which we have already discussed. If the 
state is an agency of society, if it exists for the sake of individuals, 
it is clear that its action cannot be exercised but for the sake © 
individuals. Man, indeed, is the measure of all things. X 

As for the existence of society, without which man cannot live, 
the most important thing is the social order and a system of law 
to uphold it. Hence, it follows that this is- the primary task © 
the state for which it is properly equipped. But neither order 
nor law as such are by themselves their own justification. We 
may have order and law, at least externally, in a tyranny where 
the elemental principles of morality are trampled upon. Hence 
both order and law in a sound state cannot be at variance with 
the moral principles and feelings of the community. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned idea it is clear that 
some of the functions that the state may legitimately assume are, 
for instance, the defence of the community against internal am 
external dangers or enemies, the co-ordination of the activities © 
associations and individuals where they may collide; the supple- 
mentation of the deficiencies of private activities as in cases © 
insufficient education; destitution, etc.—a magnificent field for 
social service—and finally the Promotion of those enterprises a" 
works which are usually considered conducive to the common 
good, as the raising of public and private funds for the construction 
of hydro-electric works, irrigation schemes, and the like. A 

Nowadays few authors would disagree with these proposition® 
as far as they go. But what may create some confusion abou! 
the sphere of state action is the admission, which in the course 


41 Government of India, India: A Reference Annual 1957. New Delhi: Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. 
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of this chapter we have made, that one of the most important 
ends of the state is the promotion of the good life or the common 
good of the citizens. If the common good, one may argue, 
consists in the good of the individual ; if this is made up of many 
objects and interests belonging to the most varied aspects of life, 
are we not re-enthroning the totalitarian idea of an all-pervasive 
state which we have already rejected ? 

This objection can hardly be answered on the presupposition of 
those writers, ancient and modern, who identify the state with 
society. But once the distinction is admitted the solution becomes 
clear. The wish for the good life or the common good and for 
the means necessary to attain it, is not the task of the state, but of 
society ; in this case society is the subject, the common good the 
object, and the state is one of the instruments and machinery to 
attain it, It is men who unite for mutual help and security and 
for those satisfactions material, moral, and psychological which 
only society, organized society, can give. The role of the state is 
simply to facilitate their attainment with the attributions and 
powers which it can legitimately command. Moreover, it may 
even take a step further in trying to promote, in the line recognized 
or accepted by the citizens, those innovations or arrangements 
conducive to the attainment of those satisfactions. It may, for 
instance, invite scientists, thinkers and technicians from abroad so 
that its own citizens may profit by their experience ; or it may 
subsidize or even set up those institutions which, in accordance 
with the ideas of the time, may best serve the common good. 

But what the state can in no way do is to establish and impose 
its own standards of the good life or common good on its citizens. 
The idea of the good life is not a mere parochial or national idea. 
It is the birthright of humanity as a whole, and though national 
traditions and culture influence our own conception of it, the 
good. life can never be an idea or pattern fashioned and cut to 
measure by the state. Let us not forget that the state in practice 
Means the men administering it, who, even in a democracy, may 
be an unscrupulous camarilla. It is not therefore the state which 
has to pattern or realize the good life, but man and society at 
large. It can create those conditions in which men may attain 
it or ‘realize the best that is in themselves’; more, it could 
establish those circumstances in which the attainment of the good 
life becomes attractive and easy. 

There are certain types of actions related to the good life which 
the state is incapable of performing ; such are, for instance, the 
control of morality, religion, and, to a certain extent, public 
Opinion. These objects, being spiritual and personal, belong to 
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the most intimate regions of the human mind with which the 
machinery of the state, external and material, is incapable of 
dealing in a constructive way. The state, for instance, can make 
prisoners out of saints, but it cannot make saints out of prisoners ; 
it can make martyrs, but not confessors. ‘The history of the 
state’s attempt to control religion,’ writes MacIver, ‘is one of 
the longest and most tragic chapters in the record of human 
stupidity, but at least it has revealed this lesson, that there are in 
human nature certain resistances to compulsion which is beyond 
the power of tyranny to destroy.’!? 

All that has been said in this section may be reduced to the 
principle that the sphere of state action is to be measured by the 
good of individuals from which the common good results. But 
this good cannot be attained without a system of law, with its 
corresponding rights and duties, which the individual must observe 
and by which the exercise of moral, intellectual, and civic activities 
are duly safeguarded. 

This stands in direct opposition to a tyrannical or paternalistic 
State: to the former because it acts against man; to the latter 
because it acts instead of man. The functions which an individual 
can perform well should not be entrusted to any association, and 
those that can be properly discharged by private associations 
should not be committed to the higher authority of the state.” 
This principle, which may be called the principle of proportion, is 
the best safeguard of human responsibility and freedom. My 
freedom consists in the exercise of my rights and duties ; the more 
I renounce them or become deprived of them the more reduced 
becomes the range of my freedom and the scope for personality 
development, character, and responsibility. A society in which 
the individuals habitually acquiesce in resigning their functions 
and duties (and consequently their rights) into the hands of the 
state, is slowly digging its own grave. When the Roman people, 
no longer able to understand the value of the old republican virtues 
of austerity and enterprise, became only concerned with panem et 
circenses, bread and*games, the end of Rome as a powerful nation 
was at hand. 

Consistently with the principle of proportion we may also admit 
such others as the federative principle, but which the smaller groups 
or units of society, as the municipality or region, should enjoy 
the greatest possible degree of autonomy. So is it with the 
principle of official responsibility whereby those engaged in the 
administration of the state should be considered as servants of the 

42 Maclver, Society (1945), p. 292. 

43 Cf. Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, Nos. 78-80. 
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people ; for the very meaning of the Latin word, minister, means 
Servant. 

A state organized on these principles, in which man becomes 
the first interest, can really claim the allegiance of its subjects. 
This in its turn becomes a social virtue and one of the first duties 
of the citizens. True democracy has many versions, but none 
can be considered authentic unless it is placed at the service of 
the human person and, therefore, of society. These are the ideas 
neatly embodied in the preamble of the constitution of India, 
One of the youngest democracies of the world: 

We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a sovereign democratic republic and to secure to allits citizens: 

Justice, social, economic, and political ; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith, and worship ; 

Equality of status and opportunity: and to promote among 
them all 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the Nation ; . 

In our Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves this 
constitution. ^ i 


3. THE STATE AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


There are some authors who opine that the concept of national 
sovereignty is incompatible with international society and law. 
Tf sovereignty implies,’ they reason, ‘that the state is the ultimate 
court of appeal in the cases in which it is involved, then no inter- 
national law or society becomes possible.’ But if one holds, as 
we do, that national sovereignty, though ultimate and absolute 
in its own sphere, has its limitations, the possibility of inter- 
national law is not excluded and this objection falls to the ground. ° 

Moreover, the same factors that guide and set limits to the 
authority of the state within the nation, namely, human per- 
Sonality and the exigencies of the common good, also define and 
Set limits to it in the international sphere, by demanding that the 
fundamental freedoms inherent in human nature be observed 
everywhere without limitations of time and place, race and 
Nationality, The human race in fact has a kind of unity which 
extends over and above the social units into which it is divided.4® 


“* The Constitution of India, Preamble. 
“This idea 5 LN dire the basis of international law was masterfully 


developed in i is S i ibus, UL, 

the XVI century by the Jesuit, Francis Suarez, in De Legibus, Il, 
19, 9. - There is an English ENA of this in Selections from Three Works of Fran- 
cisco Suarez, S. J., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Oxford: At the 
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Any human group is capable of satisfying man’s desire for sociality 
and friendship and offering him means for his development and 
happiness. ‘Our thoughts and sympathies,’ writes North, 
‘transcend all barriers erected by artificial political lines.”4° 

Day by day around the aristocratic Marine Drive of Bombay 
one may see and hear children of many nations, races and tongues 
playing among themselves without any kind of artificial bar. 
It is no credit to our civilization that what children can 
spontaneously do seems impossible to grown-ups. Yet the natural 
tendency of man to communicate with his fellowmen regardless 
of race or nationality is there in all of us, and may be the source 
of incalculable advantages. This tendency is now favoured by 
the rapid increase of the means of communication which puts 
men of the most remote nations in contact with one another. 
The more these contacts spread the more necessary will it be to 
create and uphold a juridical system to regulate their relations 
peacefully. Hence the urgency of a body of International Law 
as the regulating structure of international society. 3 

There are some who would solve this problem by abolishing 
the principle of nationality so that all men would become citizens 
of the world’. But this is neither historically nor psychologically 
an acceptable solution. It ignores man’s deep love for his country 
and culture and all that it stands for: 


The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home.*? 


This problem, therefore, can be only solved by a positive 
approach. All nations have contributed in many ways to the 
enrichment of human culture and have solved variously those 
ever-recurring human problems, as the relations between sover- 
eignty and liberty, rights and duties. Thus they have created 4 
wealth of institutions and experiences with which they have 
increased the treasury of human culture. The nation continues 


46C, C. North, Social Problems and Social Planning (New York: McGraw Hill 


2), p. 245. 
D ident, The Traveller, 65-75. 
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to be a necessary unit in the organization of human society. 
Nationalism itself, as Burgess says, ‘rescues the world from the 
monotony of a universal empire’. 

The bases on which international law may be, and, in fact, is 
being built, may be reduced to three. First, there is the recog- 
nition and acceptance of the fundamental fact that man is the 
raison d'étre of every type of social organization whose inalienable 
rights must be respected. This is what in ancient times was 
acknowledged as a part of the natural (human) law, which is 
also recognized in modern international treaties. Secondly, there 
are certain matters in which there is practically common agree- 
ment and are usually embodied or taken for granted in inter- 
national conventions as, for instance, the extension of territorial 
waters, the respect due to legates and ambassadors, the treatment 
of war prisoners and the wounded, etc. All this may also be 
accepted as fundamental in international law. And finally, 
there are a number of private agreements which, without being 
universal, have worked satisfactorily so far, and may provide a 
basis for supplementing international law when the two first 
principles prove insufficient. ; 

Among the various international agreements which have worked 
satisfactorily and show that international understanding on basic 
Principles is common, we may mention the International Tele- 
graphic Union of 1865, the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and many others of a scientific and philan- 
thropical character. In our own century we have such well-known 
institutions as the International Labour Office, the International 
Court of Justice, the Economic and Social Council, the UNESCO, 
FAO, WHO, and other bodies of the United Nations or of the now 
dissolved League of Nations. All these bodies have been highly 
successful as instruments of international co-operation, and, though 
the League of Nations and the United Nations themselves have 
seen their activities marred by petty intrigues and the dark mani- 
pulations of power politics between opposed contending blocks, 
the fact remains that the international ‘outlook of the peoples of 
all nations and the wish for co-operation is tangibly spreading. 

Undoubtedly the greatest question to be solved in the field of 
international relations is the availability of instruments of com- 
pulsion—as an international army—to safeguard the observance 
of a duly promulgated international law. However, we can make 
no suggestion regarding this practical question. We can only say 
that ‘where there is a will there is a way’. The Panchshila or 
Five Principles of Prime Minister Nehru advocate for every 
nation: (1) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity 
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and sovereignty ; (2) non-aggression ; (3) non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs ; (4) equality and mutual advantage ; and 
(5) peaceful co-existence and economic co-operation. The result 
of all these efforts may be in the long run an international federa- 
tion or a super-state differing only in degree from the present 
national state, and having in common with it the primary purpos¢ 
—namely, the service of man. It is precisely this that justifies 
and demands the existence of a world organization to ensure peace 
and prosperity and to make accessible to all men the advantages 
of an international society. 

Summary.—As far as we can ascertain men have always had 
some relations with other groups besides their own families and 
kin. These relations may be considered as rudiments of the 
state which become differentiated and specialized when certain 
cases of justice, mutual help or defence arise. Í: 

The state has been defined as a community of persons living 
permanently in a territory under the rule of a government endowed 
with sovereignty and with the means of enforcing its decisions. 
But in order to distinguish it more clearly from society we may 
define the state as the supreme regulating structure of the 
community. Thus the state is a special organization of society 
to attain one great and single immediate purpose—namely the 
establishment of law and order, whereas the aims of society are 
more diversified and universal. The identification of the tw0 
leads logically to totalitarianism. 

The state emerged and developed in society as an inevitable 
tendency of man’s social nature to live with his fellowmen an 
to establish a proper organization so that he might derive all 
possible advantages issuing from common action and direct them 
to the good life. The particular contingencies, including force OF 
pacts, through which states arose, are historical facts which do not 
justify any general theory. The state, therefore, is an instrument 
of society and has the character of a means to an end, not of a? 
end in itself. The immediate end is law and order ; the ultimate. 
end is man and his good life or self-development. Force therefore 
cannot be said to be the essence of the state because it is material 
and irrational and only an occasional means to safeguard law 25 
order. If it were possible to abolish force permanently, the state 
would still continue to be the state ; moreover, it is usually obey 
because it is an institution based on reason and consent, not 0? 
force. 

From this it follows that Fascism or Nazism on one side, and 
Communism on the other, as state theories, are unacceptable ; the 
former because they identify society with state and make it 
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purpose of man’s life ; the latter because jt makes the same identi- 
fication and ignores man as the end of the state, making of the 
state an institution of force at.the service of a class, until the 
Utopian classless and stateless society comes into existence. Social- 
ism also tends historically to exaggerate the role of the state and 
to depress the individual by refusing to acknowledge private 
ownership. But ever since, it has evolved considerably and has 
been divided into various branches. For precisely the opposite 
reason anarchism, extreme individualism, and syndicalism cannot 
be accepted as they would suppress Or ‘minimise the role of the 
state. 

Theories like pluralism and guild socialism, while admitting 
the necessity of the state, tend to divide its functions in order 
to prevent it from gaining too much power ; but this division, 
if exaggerated, would be self-defeating because a stronger state 
would be necessary tO co-ordinate the many particular bodies 
scattered over the nation. Some pluralists are against the sover- 
eignty of the state mainly because of its claim to absolutencss. 
But this does not need to be all-pervading OT universal ; absolute- 
ness must only be confined to the state’s own sphere. The welfare 
state is a modern attempt to reconcile security with freedom, but 
if the former is overemphasized we may have a paternalistic state 
curtailing freedom and private initiative. s 

The criteria for state action then must be derived from its 
nature as a device for the service of man and the common good, 
through the establishment of law and order as the primary field 
for its action. Consequently with these ends, it may also, Or 
rather mùst, organize the defence of society when needed, and 
be ready to co-ordinate, supplement, and promote activities 
directed to the common good when private initiative fails or 
needs it. The state obviously cannot set up the standards or 
ideals of a good life ; and it may even less impose them. This 
is the task of society. These ideals and aspirations are the birth- 
right of the whole of mankind to which the state must be 
subservient. } X 

Likewise, as the development of man’s personality and the 
enjoyment of his rights depend on the performance of his duties 
and in the free exercise of his activity and initiative, what he can 
personally do should not be left to any other association ; what 
private associations can well discharge should not be committed 
to the action of the state. To this principle of proportion we may 
add such as the federative and the official responsibility principles, 
which tend to safeguard human freedom against the encroachments 


of the state. 
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law, and workable private agreements between nations are sound 
bases on which a complete body of international law may be built. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
1. ECONOMIC ACTIVITY: ITS TYPES 


Preliminary Concepts 

The economic system is that complex of interrelated institutions 
through which the economic activity of man is expressed. By 
economic activity we understand man’s efforts to satisfy his needs 
for food, clothing and shelter as well as his desires for comforts 
and luxuries. This kind of activity implies that the objects to be 
attained are useful and scarce ; that it is possible to attain them 
by adjusting means to ends. The objects thus attained are called 
economic goods. 

Utility is the capacity that goods or services possess to satisfy 
human needs. The amount of economic goods or services which 
One has at his disposal is called wealth. i 

The goods above described are usually called economic goods in 
Opposition to free goods, such as air and sunlight which are not 
limited or scarce, though they are not only useful but vital to man. 

Onomic goods may be divided into capital (or producer’s) 
goods, and consumer’s goods ; the former are those devoted to further 
Production, as for instance, machinery, raw materials etc., the 
latter are those goods which are immediately applied to consump- 
ton, as bread and clothes. af och 

he price of a thing is the amount of money obtained in exchange 
ia 1t. Costs are the expenses of production (namely, interest, raw 

aterials, depreciation, or even wages) incurred in the making of 
ian What remains of the price of a thing, once we have 

Ucted its costs, is called profit. ? . sai 
tos 4 way in which man makes use of his environment in er 
in mae his needs gives rise to a great variety of economic sys ems 
the lich we can distinguish the following: the collecting economy, 
Cah laa transformative economy, and the complex transformative 

Th my or industrialism. 3 s 
Eco e Collecting Economy.—The collecting Or food-gathering 
Ceomy (called also the economy of the Lower Hunters) 
mee in the direct utilization or use of the products of 
Coll, re without making any alteration in them, as, for instance, 
“cting fruits, nuts, berries or shellfish for immediate con- 
; or hunting reptiles, vermin, and insects, and living 
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in caves, under the trees, or simply in the open air. Sometimes, 
as among the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego, one animal, as the 
guanaco, is practically the sole basis of their economy as it supplies 
them with food, skins and bones which they may utilize for clothing 
and as instruments. This stage of economy implies, in its pure 
form, the absence of any tools or ways of transforming the 
environment or processing the goods to be consumed ; but in 
this sense, it is purely hypothetical inasmuch as we have no 
evidence that it ever existed in any period of man’s existence 
on earth. Man, in fact, is a tool-making animal, and wherever 
we have found vestiges of him we have also found remnants of 
the tools used by him in his endeavours to control nature. It is 
by the quality of these tools that we classify the archaeological 
ages of man as the paleolithic (or old stone age), the mesolithic 
(middle stone age), the neolithic (new stone age), metal age, etc. à 
Of the most simple peoples of whom we have direct information 
and who undoubtedly represent the oldest known type of economy, 
there is none living in a pure form of food-gathering economy:* 
Thus the Negritos of the Philippines and the Semang have their 
Spears, cords, and other instruments made of animal bones and 
skins ; the Eskimoes make their ingenious harpoons, with which 
they hunt seals and whales ; the Veddas of Ceylon, past masters 
in the use of the bow and arrow, kill deer and other animals, and 
devise skilful contrivances for collecting wild honey. Yet they 
are often called food-gatherers because they largely provide for 
their needs by the simple collection of food, z 
The Simple Transformative Economies.—These economies 
include the accumulation of a certain amount of capital goods 
devoted to production, as the digging stick, hoe or plough, 
domesticated animals, canoes and sledges, besides those used 
by the food-gatherers. The characteristic representatives © 
these types of economy are the agriculturists, higher hunters and 
herders, When agriculture becomes somewhat stable and the 
land is properly cultivated, and the tribe no longer needs to g0 
to another area as before—when the land was exhausted after the 
first harvest—other economic activities develop along with it such 
t Among the most simple peoples, called the Lower Hunters, Hobhouse, 
eeler, and Ginsberg include; ‘In Asia, some of the Malayan jungle tribes 
such as the wild Kubu, Semang and Sakai, the Veddas and the Andamaneses 
the Bushmen, Akka, Batua and other forest peoples; in South America, 
the „Botocudos and Fuegians; and in North America, the aborigines of Lower 
alifornia.” The Australian tribes as well as three of the Central Californian- 
ipes, and the Shoshones could also be added, but there are some doubts abou 
L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (London: Chapman & Hall, 1930), pP- 17 
seqq. 
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as the making of pottery, the weaving of hair or wool, and the 
building of somewhat complex dwellings of various types. On the 
other hand, the taming and domestication of animals, which belong 
to the hunting and herding phases of economy, become so 
associated with agriculture that it is often difficult to ascertain 
whether a particular culture has to be considered as agricultural 
or as pastoral. As a matter of fact, when agriculture and hunting 
become fairly well developed and stable, a mixed economy prevails, 
so that to classify a people as agricultural or hunter is merely a 
matter of emphasis on any of the two activities. Thus a people 
may have irrigation, manuring and rotation of crops together with 
flocks, herds, and draught cattle, and even metal work, wood 
work, textile industry and trade. 

The tribal peoples of India and of the forests of Asia in general 
offer many examples of this type of comparatively advanced 
economy. Though the Bhils and especially the Katkaris are still 
in a rudimentary stage of agriculture and practise mainly hunting, 
other peoples as the Munda Khols, Kharias, Santhals, Oraons 
and others are in such an advanced phase of economic develop- 
ment that this can easily be compared to that- immediately 
preceding the rise of civilization. Here not only the basic needs 
of food, housing and clothing are well provided for, but certain 
amenities of life, as arts and recreation, are also developed together 
with a somewhat complex political organization. On the other 
hand certain tribes are specialized in hunting and herding to the 
exclusion of agriculture. Conspicuous among these are the 
Nomadic tribes of the so-called pastoral belt which extends from 
the Sahara desert in Africa to the so-called Middle East and the 
centre of Asia, who, in spite of a highly developed pastoral culture, 
only Occasionally practise agriculture, and agriculture of a rudi- 
Mentary type at that. 

The ways in which economic goods are exchanged in these 
Comparatively simple economies are manifold, the most important 
being hospitality and exchange of gifts. The guest is lavishly 
Supported by his host for some days during which he is not allowed 
to work ; but as this practice is universal in the tribe and admits 
Of no exception, the result is an equitable distribution of goods and 
Services so far as this heading is concerned, for the host.of today 
will be the guest of tomorrow. The same occurs in the exchange 
of gifts. These are generously given, especially on ceremonial 
Occasions, but there is always the understanding that on similar 
Occasions a return will be made in kind directly or indirectly. 
D these cases the process of distribution works on a non-eco- 
Nomic setting in which we find religious, ceremonial, social and 
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psychological factors. There are also many occasions in which the — 
distribution of gifts is done with no hope of getting back the same 
or any other amount of economic goods, but only with the wish 
of securing recognition and public approval. This wish is satisfied 
not only by the ordinary or ceremonial distribution of gifts, but 
also by the conspicuous display or distribution of them. Thus 
the Kwakiutl, the Tsimshian, and Haida of the North West Coast 
of America, among others, have the potlatch institution which 
consists of a lavish display and distribution, and sometimes destruc” 
tion of gifts such as blankets, feathers, or skins by some chief oF 
important man in order to show his importance and thereby 
acquire prestige. 

But this is not a mere distribution of wealth with the hope of 
‘compensation. The person who practises the potlatch receives 
nothing or very little for his prodigality even when some of his 
neighbours do the same. Wealth in this case is not directly used 
for the benefit of the possessor. The more lavish, for instance, 
the Guadalcanal inhabitant of the Solomon Islands is in providing 
food for a feast, the greater is his prestige. ‘All in all,’ writes 
Kroeber, ‘the array of cases is significant in showing that the 
actual historical behaviour of cultures cannot be predicted from 
an a priori notion that practical utility—economic motivation—is 
invariably determinative.’ To envisage preliterate man, as 
many did, as utterly individualistic, led to work by hunger and 
constantly engaged in making ‘economic decisions’ on the basis 
of the ‘least costly’ is no more than’a caricature of his real 
endeavours to secure his daily bread. But besides these economic 
activities there are many more in which he is engaged ; even the 
economic activity itself is hardly ever unmixed as many other 


considerations are connected with it. M. J. Herskovits criticising 
the above-mentioned view writes: 


These writers so misunderstood even the most elementary facts 
of ‘primitive’ cultures that the effect of their analyses on anthro- 
pologists was to excite derision where it did not have the more 
unfortunate result of inculcating a conviction that any approach 
to the study of ‘primitive’ economic life from the point of view 
of economic theory is futile. For to envisage ‘primitive’ men a$ 
entirely individualistic and non-social marked by an animal-like 
Striving for food, without stability, foresight, or any concept © 
value, was to caricature what even the anthropologist most inno- 
cent of any economic training knew.® 
? Kroeber, Anthropology 


u (New York: Harcourt, B: 8), P- 375. 
T P J. Herskovits, Economic Anthropology (New York: REN aoni. 1954), 
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Early Industrialism—From the economic viewpoint the dis- 
tinction between the simple transformative economies and the complex 
transformative is one of degree, but from the sociological viewpoint 
this distinction, if not of kind, is far more pronounced inasmuch as 
the former economies are proper of simple or preliterate peoples 
while the latter belong to the civilized period of history. 

The complex transformative economy is usually divided into early 
industrialism and modern industrialism, the latter beginning with the 
Industrial Revolution in England about the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Early industrialism, of which we find traces in every civilization, 
so far as Europe is concerned, is characterized by the following 
traits: 

(1) The use of machines worked by hand or with the help of 
domesticated animals, such as the spinning wheel, the oxen plough, 
or the hand loom. 

(2) The increase in production which makes possible the storage 
of a certain amount of goods to be applied to further production. 

(3) A considerable growth in the division of labour so that the 
master and the labourer become more differentiated, and such 
tradesmen as the smith, weaver, and carpenter make for the first 
tme their appearance on the economic scene. Such trades and 
Specializations in their more developed form have hardly any 
Place in a primitive community. ; 

.__ (4) The importance acquired by raw materials such as wool or 
silk as a means to create a large amount of surplus production for 
xchange when transformed by the machine. 

(5) Finally, as a consequence of all this, 
development of trade and commerce and a m 
Systematized use of money. T 

This type of economy admits of many varieties. It developed 
Within the framework of various social systems of which the more 
pe anding are the feudal system, the guild system and the domestic 

ystem. 
_ The feudal or manorial system, as it is called in England, prevailed 
in Europe from about the ninth to the twelfth century and was 
‘characterized by the rule of a lord, himself subject to the king, 
Over a vast tract of land tenanted by labourers who ranged from 
Serfs attached to the soil, to free men. Among the latter were 
‘Such tradesmen as millers, artisans, and blacksmiths. Every 
Manor was practically a self-contained economic and social unit 
din which, except for a few things like salt and metals, all other 
goods needed for consumption were produced at home leaving 
only a moderate surplus for trade. The tenants used to devote 


there is a great 
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periodically a number of days of work in the lord’s fields, serve 
in his army, or give him a part of the products of their fields in 
return for military protection and justice in the courts. The 
authority of the king, which more often than not was precarious, 
and above all the influence of the church, to which all owed 
obedience, were the bonds which brought together the manorial 
units with the men living in them into the wider unity of nation 
and culture. This system declined largely because of the crusades 
and a sudden increase in trade. But in various parts of Europe 
it lingered on until very late. 

The manorial system was superseded by the guild system which 
in one way or another lasted in some places until the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and had its golden age in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The guilds were associations of 
persons engaged in the same occupations and residing in the 
same place. The guild was a type of organization well suited 
to meet the problems originating from the rise of towns and the 
development of handicrafts. There were two types of guilds ; 
the merchant guilds and the craft guilds. The former were organized 
not only to promote the economic interests of the merchants of 
the same town, but to enhance their social and political aspirations. 
Through their guilds the merchants tried to keep the monopoly of 
trade for themselves and brought pressure to bear on the rulers 
by uniting into wider unions with the merchants of other towns 
in organizations similar to our Chambers of Commerce. 

The craft guilds were nevertheless the more important of the 
two. . There were as many guilds as trades as, for instance, 
cobblers’ guild, blacksmiths’ guild, carpenters’ guild, etc. Usually, 
only the master, namely the highest in rank of the trade, belonged 
properly to the guild, but, owing to the social and economic 
mobility within the group, the division between masters and me? 
was not so sharp as is in our days. Every young man employe? 
in a trade—which usually was traditional and hereditary in 4 
family—had every chance of eventually becoming a journeyma? 
and finally a master. The guild looked primarily after the interest 
of the trade defending it against the encroachments of the merchant 
guilds or outside competition by protecting their markets, regu; 
lating prices, promoting fairs and other means of exchange, am 
keeping up the standards of good workmanship. 

The functions of the guilds were not only economic and 
professional but also religious and political. They ensured an 
made easy for their members the performance of their religioU® 
duties, celebrated together the feasts and solemnities in honov? 
of their patron saints, and had Masses said for the souls of t” 
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departed members of the guild. In the medieval courts and 
councils the guilds wielded considerable power, and were often 
instrumental in the making of laws recognized by the kings. They 
Were the main agencies through which the economic life of the 
Middle Ages was regulated by non-economic controls mostly of 
an ethical and religious character. ‘Accordingly,’ writes 
J. Cronin, ‘economic life in general was to be subordinated to 
spiritual and cultural pursuits and in detail it was to be governed 
by laws of justice and equity.’* Perhaps in no other period in 
the history of Europe were the social, economic, religious, and 
moral ideas of the people so co-ordinated and integrated as in 
this. The magnificent pieces of workmanship, which one finds 
in Europe, dating from this time, the constitution of the medieyal 
universities regulated on similar patterns to that of the guilds, the 
rise of monumental cathedrals, chapter palaces, and guild halls 
of the period are standing memorials of an age of relative stability, 
balance, and concord as Europe has never since achieved. 

In subsequent years such historical events as the failure of the 
Crusades, the finding of the Eastern commercial routes, the 
discovery of America, the confiscation of the guilds’ property in 
England by Henry VIII, were some of the most important causes 
Which influenced the economic and social structure of Europe 
and brought about changes so formidable that the guilds were 
unable to readjust themselves. Internally also they had entered 
into a period of decay by becoming largely monopolistic, com-_ 
Peting vigorously with one another or being dominated by hard 
Masters. The final blow was dealt them by the French Revolution, 
though not a few of them with some modifications still lingered 
on in many places until the first half of the present century. 

hile the guilds were thus disintegrating a kind of pre-capitalist 
System arose, particularly in England, from the sixteenth to the 
Second half of the eighteenth century which was also called the 
domestic system. This system is conspicuous by the emergence of 
the middle man who sold the raw materials to the craftsman at 
home and found the market for his finished produets. Later on 
he became also the owner of the tools, which he hired out to the 
Craftsman ; this in turn became divorced from the means of 
Production after he had already lost control of the raw materials 
and markets. All these were in the hands of the middle man 
Whose only boligation towards the craftsman, now become journey- 
man or worker, was the paying of wages by contract. The house- 
hold was no longer a self-contained economic unit as it had been 


i 34 J F. Cronin, Economic Analysis and Problems (New York: American Book Co., 
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before ; it remained a specialized producing unit insecure and 
anomalous.® The seeds of the so-called capitalist system had 
been sown and were going to germinate and flourish with the 
advent of the Industrial and French Revolutions. 

Modern Industrialism.—The Industrial Revolution—a term 
coined by Arnold Toynbee to describe the swift and far-reaching 
changes in the economic and technological orders which took 
place in England from about 1770 to 1840—ushered in the present 
age of industrialism in which we are living. 

This system is distinguished from the previous systems by some 
features, the most important of which is the application of 
mechanical power to work machines. First, the water wheel was 
applied to the mills ; afterwards system power was used on a large 
scale, and within living memory electric power and oil began to 
displace the already antiquated steam machine—though the 
process is not yet completed—until in their turn these will be 
superseded by the application of atomic energy to machines. 

Another peculiar feature of this system is the adaptation of new 
inventions in industry, especially in England. Well into the 
eighteenth century Kay discovered the flying shuttle, Hargreaves 
the spinning jenny, Crompton the mule, and Cartwright the power 
loom which, together with the steam engine and the blast furnace, 
accelerated the rhythm of production and increased the demand 
and search for markets. 

This increase in production and trade made possible a further 
accumulation of capital. The middle man of the previous period, 
now become a master or employer, commanded a large amount 
of wealth and resources which he devoted to further production + 
he owned the machinery and raw material, himself supplied the 
markets and managed his own concern while paying his men 4 
meagre wage. The capitalist system, whose propelling force was 
the profit motive, had been born as the twin brother © 
industrialism. 

Under these circumstances the factory system came as the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the new economic order. The earlier 
machines, made mostly of wood, could be used at home, but the. 
new power machine made of iron and run by water or steam 
power was too heavy to be kept at home and too expensive for a 
private individual to buy, in addition to the fact that it had to be 
placed near the source of power. In this way, the factory syste™ 
characterized by the accumulation of machines in the same 
building near the sources of power, had come to replace the 


ë Cf. Paul Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century- Trans- 
lated by Marjorie Vernon (London: Jonathan Cape, 1935), pp. 62-68. 
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domestic; at the same time it brought in its trail new problems 
which were going to shake the social order to its foundations. 

The extension of transport and the intensification of trade were 
Necessary conditions and at the same time effects of the general 
expansion of industry. New routes by land and sea were opened, 
while the traffic by the old ones had become intensified by the 
application of steam power to the new railways and steel ships. 
For the first time in history the world was surrounded by a large 
network of communications whose most powerful centre was 
located in London. 4 

The economic effects of this system have been variously described, 
but the following seem to be the most outstanding: ‘ 5 

First: the rate of production and distribution of both consumers 
and producers’ goods increased consistently, reaching proportions 
never before attained in the history of mankind. Though this 
increase was largely neutralized by the increase of population in 
that period and by an unbalanced distribution of wealth, which 
made possible a huge concentration of capital in comparatively 
few hands while the majority of men became divorced from the 
means of production, yet the standard of life of the people improved 
considerably. The famine periods, which before used to play 

avoc with the population, disappeared completely from Europe, 
and the public health was everywhere considerably improved. 
According to Ogburn and Nimcoff, by the middle of the nineteen- 
twenties the following annual incomes per capita expressed in dollars 
Were reached: Great Britain $419, France $224, United States 
$614, Italy $101,® though this obviously does not mean that the 
income was equally distributed. 
_Another beneficial effect of the industrial system was a con- 
Siderable extension in arts, sciences and general literacy. When produc- 
tion considerably surpasses consumption a large portion of wealth 
can be devoted to purposes other than economic. Generous 
endowments were made to centres of learning already existing, 
and many others were founded in various places. As the hours 
of work decreased, more time and leisure could be devoted to 
Tesearch. Scientific inventions, so congenial to the new system, 
multiplied at such a rate that in the middle of the last century 

© member of patents in the United States was 2,425 in five years; 
while in the same period of time ending in 1950 the number was 
219,384.7 Illiteracy disappeared so fast that in some western 
nations an illiterate person can now hardly be found. 


r Osburn and Nimcoff, A Handbook of Sociology, p. 390. 
acIver and Page, op. cit., p. 517. 
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With the march of industrialism and the development of science, 
health conditions improved considerably. The expectation of life at 
birth was likewise appreciably lengthened; the incidence of dis- 
ease and mortality—especially infant mortality—was much re- 
duced; the ordinary diet improved in quantity and quality to 
such an extent that the average European is now taller and heftier 
than his counterpart of the Middle Ages. The comforts of life 
are now within the reach of every man as never before; hence 
the wish of Bacon who assigned as the goal of science the caption, 
‘Humanis commodis inservire, to satisfy human needs, has been largely 
fulfilled though the price that had to be paid for it was enormous. 

For all its accomplishments the system which we are studying 
brought many evils in its wake: periodical economic crises due 
to trade fluctuations within the business cycle; conspicuous 
waste of land and raw materials; excessive concentration of capl- 
tal in few hands, and the growth of monopoly with its inherent 
ills.° Unemployment, ‘starvation in the midst of plenty’, con- 
spicuous waste and consumption side by side with dire poverty 
have been the characteristic evils of this system. 

In the field of industry many typical changes occurred, some 
of which have already been mentioned, which contrasted sharply 
with the conditions that prevailed in the Middle Ages. Once 
the worker had become divorced from the possession of capital 
and the means of production, from the management of the enter- 
prise and the control of the market, where the products of his 
labour were placed, he became an impersonal or unknown being 
to the owners of capital and even to management. The expan- 
sion of industry and the increase in the number of workers con- 
tributed to make the personal relations and contacts between 
employers and employees still more precarious; only a certain 
amount of personal relationships could be maintained between 
the small group and their foreman; for the rest each worker was 
considered a mere number, a mere name, like a cog in a machine- 

Furthermore, the coming into operation of the joint-stock 
company widened this chasm. Here the divorce between the 
-owners of stock and the labourers and officials is taken for grante?> 
yet a new type of divorce has appeared which would have as- 
tounded the men living in more simple economies, namely, the 

8 For a short and complete account of the business cycle, cf. C. L. James 
An Outline of the Economic Principles (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1946), 
pp. 135 seqq. s $ EP F d 

® The operation of monopolies and combines may be studied in Wadia ane 
Merchant, Our Economic Problems (Bombay: New Book Co., 1954), pp. 666 segg * 


and more briefly in C. C. Clump, S. J., The Economic and Political Life of Man 
(Oxford: Catholic Social Guild, 1952), pp. 100-103. 
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division between capital and management, between capital and 
function. As the stockholders have increased beyond measure, 
they often cannot afford to know to what uses their money is put, 
nor do they acquire adequate information about the methods and 
ways in which the enterprise is run. What really matters is to 
receive a good yearly increment of the capital either in the form 
of dividends corresponding to the shares or in the form of interest 
Corresponding to debentures. A stage is thus reached when the 
economic forces reduced to their more abstract and impersonal 
form seem to break away from the moderating influence of the 
other social factors and considerations. 


2. THE GREAT HERESY 


Individualistic Capitalism.—It is one of the commonplaces 
of psychology that events influence thought, as thought influences 
events. Though there is no definite agreement as to the ways in 
which this reciprocal influence occurs, the fact remains that for 
every accepted social situation there is a corresponding theory or 
way of thought, more or less explicit, which seeks rightly or wrongly 
to justify it. For the system described in the previous section the 
Corresponding theory may be designated as the Great Heresy. 

The heresy—which is a partial truth detached from its con- 
text and unduly magnified—consists in this case in the appli- 
Cation of the individualistic, and materialistic philosophy of life— 
rampant then in Western Europe—to economic and social realities. 
Man, according to this theory, is an individualistic being whose 
ultimate motives of behaviour may be reduced to economic self- 
interest, in accordance with which he makes his decisions in life. 

an’s behaviour, therefore, is a process of calculated self-interest 
followed as the rule and norm of life.?° 

This theory first appeared in a work of Francois Quesney 
(1699-1774) which was published in the French Encyclopedia 
under the title Tableau economique (about 1757). This idea 
Was further developed in England by David Ricardo (1772- 

23)—an economist writer trained in stock-broking—who in- 
Spired the nineteenth-century physiocrats with their laissez-faire 
ideas. This theory has been reduced by Elton Mayo to the 
following headings: 

„l. Natural society consists of a horde of unorganized in- 
dividuals, 


29 The resemblance of this theory to the utilitarian hedonistic theory developed 


1; s B 2 
te on by Bentham is so striking that there is obviously a connection between 

A Re derived perhaps from the intellectual atmosphere of the time. 
icardo’s main work was Principles of Economy and Taxation (London, 1817.) 
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2. Every individual acts in a manner calculated to secure 
his self-preservation or self-interest. 

3. Every individual thinks logically to the best of his ability, 
in the service of this aim.?* 

If we interpret this self-preservation and self-interest in a material 
and economic sense, as Ricardo and the physiocrats did, we have 
the Great Heresy in germ, which, as Mayo says, ‘has bedevilled 
all our thinking on matters involving law, government, or eco- 
nomics.”43 Its main repercussions are most manifest in such 
derived theories as individualism, private capitalism, and state 
capitalism. 

About the question of individualism enough has been said 
in the previous chapter to show that it implies a distorted view 
of man and society which fundamentally vitiates any system into 
which it is incorporated. 

As to the much debated theory of capitalism—which we call 
here ‘individualistic capitalism’ to distinguish it from ‘state 
capitalism’—we may define it, as W. Heller following Sombart 
does, as a system in which capital predominates in the economic 
life and is characterized ‘by an intense development of the thirst 
for gain constantly stimulated in its desire for profit by the pre-_ 
eminent role played by money capital as well as by the growing 
interdependence of the technical factors of production such as 
factories, road transport, sea traffic, etc.24 The most relevant 
elements of this system have been aptly pointed out by Messner 
in his definition of capitalism as ‘that form of social economy in 
which capital interest i.e. the profit motive, is the primary driving 
force of the process.’15 

Tue Prorir Motive.—Neither on social, economic or ethical 
grounds can we adduce any objection to the concept of profit 
in general if we understand it as ‘the compensation which the 
entrepreneur may receive for his services as owner or manager 
of a business enterprise’, but if the profit motive breaks loos¢ 
from every ethical and social consideration of justice and equity» 
and becomes a wild quest of ‘profit for profit’s sake’ where the 
entrepreneur or capitalist resorts to any means in order to increas 


12 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: Harvard 
University, 1945), p. 40. 


13 Ibid., p. 44. Mayo calls this Heresy the “rabble hypothesis,” but we believe 
that this term is too restricted. 


44 W, Heller, Diccionario de Economia Politica. Spanish translation from the 
3rd German edition (Barcelona: Editorial Labor, 1941), Art. ‘Capitalismo > 
p. 56. Cf. Max Weber's definition which essentially agrees with this. 

15 J. Messner, Social Ethics (St. Louis, U.S.A.: Herder 1949), p. 816. 

16 James, op. cit., p. 170. 
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his profits, then capitalism becomes an important part of the Great 
Heresy with no possible justification, ethical or social. Such 
individualistic capitalism, which is supposed to stand for the 
good of the individual, ends, as H. L. Holland pointed out forty 
years ago, by defeating its own purposes: 


Individualism, then, finds its worst opportunity in an indi- 
vidualistic society. mr 

The law of competition, working under our present capitalism, 
while offering scope and fulfilment to the very few, wrecks and 
undermines the individuality of many. And this it does just 
because it gives to so very few the chance of embodying the per- 
manent worth of the personality in any enduring right of pos- 
session.2? 


‘ Therefore, on this purely economic assumption, that profit 
is the only thing that matters, labour instead of being regarded 
as a creative activity, as important as capital in the production 
of wealth, is merely seen as the cost of production which must be 
kept as low as possible in order to increase profits. The shadow 
of the slave trade, which was being carried on at that time in 
the New World, was casting its fearful shadow on the industrial 
labour at the beginning of modern industrialism. Labour, whether 
that of the slave or of the free worker, conceived in abstraction 
from the personal and social elements, was merely a means to 
increase wealth, ‘In such a system,’ writes a modern author, 
‘labour becomes depersonalized and abstracted from the real man. 
The individual is but a reservoir of labour force. Hence he 
becomes divorced from all that in his craft is not concerned with 
Production."18 Nor is this surprising if we regard the historical 
Circumstances in which this heretical ideology developed. ‘An 
age,’ write the Hammonds, ‘that thought of the African negro, 
Not as a person with a human life, but as so much labour power 
to be used in the service of a master or a system, came naturally 
to think of the poor at home in the same way.'™ E 
„But the craze for profits went ahead in these dealings with its 
victims. It even tried to discover ‘moral’ principles to justify 
exploitation. Some theorizers of that time thought that wages 
should be low in order to keep the workers at a purely subsistence 
level, for if they were higher the surplus would be spent in vice; 


2 H, Scott Holland, ‘Pro d P lity’ in Property: Its Duties and 
i A > perty an ersonality perty. 
Rights, Gore edit., (London; Macmillan, 1913), p. 184. 
Daniel-Rops, Elements de Notre Destin (Paris: Editions Spes, 1935 (?), p. 175. 


(Translation b; i 
thi sent writer). 
J. L. Hansd aad wrie Hammond, The Rise of Modern Industry 


(London: Methuen, 1937), p. 196. 
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the workman was not supposed to work unless compelled by 
necessity. As a writer of the period put it: 


The poor in the manufacturing counties will never work 
any more time in general than is necessary just to live and 
support their weekly debauches. Upon the whole we may 
fairly aver that a reduction of wages in the woolen manu- 


facture would be a national blessing and advantage and no 
real injury to the poor.?° 


This crudely explains the execrable conditions of labour at that 
period and the relentless persecution waged on the trade unions 
that sought somewhat to improve them. 

j At the beginning of the last century in England men engaged 
in industry had to work from twelve to sixteen hours daily with 
only half an hour break for dinner and a respite, receiving an 
average wage of 14 shillings per week. Women and children 
worked also for at least twelve hours at still lower wages. Absence 
of recreation and education together with filthy living conditions 
made immorality rampant while the unfenced and unprotected 
machines were the cause of many accidents. Though women 
and children had also been engaged in agricultural work or in 
other economic systems, what made their position particularly 
hard at the rise of modern industrialism was that ‘for the first 
time, women and children were employed on a large scale in work 
which separated them from the homes during the entire working day’. 
Bad as the condition of women was, the worst was reserved for 
children especially pauper apprentices, who from the age of eight 
or nine were recruited for labour in the mines of South Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire and the West Riding under the most appalling 


conditions.22 The Hammonds summarised the situation in the 
following terms: 


Thus England asked for profits and received profits. Every- 
thing turned to profit. The towns had their profitable dirt, 
their profitable smoke, their profitable slums, their profitable 
disorder, their profitable ignorance, their profitable despair- 
The curse of Midas was on this society: on its corporate life, 
on its common mind, on the decisive and impatient step it 
had taken from the peasant to the industrial age. For the 
2 Smith’s Memoirs on Wool, vol. ii, p. 308, quoted by J. A. Hobson, The Evolu- 

tion of Modern Capitalism (London and Felling-on-Tyne: The Walter Scott Publi- 
shing Co., 1916), p. 353. 7 
21 Knight, Barnes, and Flugel, Economic History of Europe (New York: Hous! 
ton Miffiing Company, 1928), p. 395. (Italics in the text are ours). $ ks. 
i A Hammond and Barbara Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury (Penguin Book® 
1939), pp. 73 ef passim. 
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new town was not a home where man could find beauty, 
happiness, leisure, learning, religion, the influences that civilize 
outlook and habit, but a bare and desolate place, without 
colour, air, or laughter, where man, woman and child worked, 
ate and slept. This was to be the lot of the mass of mankind, 
this the sullen rhythm of their lives. The new factories and 
the new furnaces were, like the Pyramids, telling of man’s 
enslavement, rather than of his power, casting their long shadow 
over the society that took such pride in them.?5 


In other parts of Europe things were not much better in this 
regard, as in France ‘where in rush seasons children worked night 
as well as day, being kept awake by the lash’.** 

THe Trape Unions.—The history of trade unionism, both in 
England and on the Continent, is another flagrant case in which 
the same forces as before combined to prevent the working classes 
from exercising the most elementary right of uniting for self- 
defence. This attitude was most clearly expressed in the first 
Statute against combinations (or unions) passed in 1729 by the 
Trish Parliament (then under Britain) which prohibited combina- 
tions of any trade while no serious provision was made to protect 
the workers against injustice. On the other hand, those labour 
unions or clubs which in no way vindicated their rights, or acted 
according to the wishes of the rulers, were ignored or left 
unmolested, but as soon as they tried to speak for the workers, 
or their activities increased more than was desired, the iron hand 
Of the law fell heavily on them. This was most emphatically 
expressed in the British Act of 1799 whereby all workers’ unions 
Were penalized. ‘The operatives’ combinations,’ wrote the 
Webbs, ‘were regarded as being in the nature of a mutiny against 
their employers and masters; destructive of the discipline 
necessary to the expansion of trade; and interfering with the 
Tight of the employer to do what he liked with his own.’25 
Fortunately these measures were soon mitigated, but the tendency 
Which inspired them was still active. . : 

We cannot follow here the vicissitudes of trade unionism before 
and after the combination laws were repealed.2® Nor can we 
Overlook the revengeful and violent activities in which- trade 
unionists indulged especially on the continent, where during a 


re The Hammonds, Rise of Modern Industry, P. 232. 
i J. F. Cronin, op. cit., p. 19. i 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (London: 


ngmans, Green & Co., 1935), p. 69- 
* Cf. Ibidem, pp. 102-109. 
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long period they seemed to be the natural allies of all subversive 
movements—a circumstance which alienated them from many 
sympathisers and friends. In England the moderate tendencies 
of Christian socialism and, later on, of the Labour Party and the 
Fabian society impressed on the trade unions a sense of sobriety 
and law-abidingness little followed in the rest of Europe. At any 
rate, little by little the obvious truth began to dawn on many 
minds that the workers, who owing to the reduced franchise of 
the time had no part in the framing of law, had a right to unite 
in order to be capable of defending themselves from the pressure | 
of powerful interests and to improve their life conditions. Thus it 
came about that in modern times the trade unions are not merely 
tolerated but also recognized as essential in the economic structure 
of every civilized country. 

State Capitalism.—The theory and practice of state capit 
alism is represented nowadays in the Marxist countries which, 
in spite of their theoretical opposition to capitalism, seem only 
to follow another version of the Great Heresy very similar to 
classical capitalism. It is not merely that Marx, like the 
classical economists whom he despised, built his economic 
theory on the same presuppositions, derived from the same 
industrial society in which they were living—ignoring every 
other type of economy, especially primitive??—but also that 
his point of departure is the same as that of Ricardo, the 
father of individualistic capitalism. For both of them labour is 
the source of all economic value,*® and the economic order is 
considered as supreme controlling the other elements of society- 
In individualistic and state capitalism economic needs overshadow 
everything. In the former all the other aspects of life are dis- 
regarded; in the latter all are made subservient to economics. In 
the former all men, at least in theory, are free to have a share 
in capital; in the latter only the state can own it, as its possession 
is supposed to be a dangerous weapon in the hands of the citizens- 
Individualistic capitalism distrusts society; state capitalism dis- 
trusts the individual. The former seeks for profits as a way O 
commanding wealth and power; the latter does not seek profits 
so consistently because power and the resources of wealth are 
already in its hands. Even in the heyday of individualistic 
capitalism, the capitalists themselves never enjoyed full political 
power; but state capitalism concentrates in itself all power, both 
political and economic. 

27 Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 50, 494-495. i 
28 Cf. Heller, op. cit., Art. ‘Socialismo Scientifico’, p. 316 or Herskovits: 
op. cit., pp. 299 seqq. 
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In spite of their essential similarity the differences between the 

two appear sometimes pronounced. When individualistic capital- 
ism desires the individual to own capital it places an instrument 
of freedom in his hands, a thing which state capitalism disallows.*® 
State capitalism with its unlimited powers of control and regi- 
mentation is supposed to make for security, though at the expense 
of freedom; but the truth is that one can enjoy a certain amount 
of freedom without security, but not security without freedom; in 
the latter supposition everything depends on the arbitrary will of 
an omnipotent state. In such a society a citizen can hardly express 
any opinion of his own without the danger of having to be silenced 
or eliminated; no defence is possible against an all-powerful state 
which is supposed to be identified with the ‘people’. On the 
other hand, the fact that, even in spite of a laissez-faire attitude 
and opposition to trade unions in capitalistic societies, these were 
finally recognized by law, and that in the teeth of incomprehension 
and persecution such noble characters as Wilberforce, Cobbett, 
Owen, Shaftesbury and Manning could convey their message of 
freedom and justice to an unbelieving society and see their efforts 
Crowned with success. with the abolition of slavery abroad, and of 
exploitation at home—all this tends positively to show that indi- 
vidualistic capitalism, for all its heinous sins, has still some regard 
for individuality and freedom. 
; Freedom and Property.—The question of freedom in rela- 
tion to the economic system has been agitated also on the 
field of private property. Here again the two branches of the 
Great Heresy contested the ground according to their own 
interpretations. Individualism held that private property is so 
Natural to man that neither the state nor any other institu- 
tion has a right to interfere with what is ‘one’s own’. Com- 
Munism, on the other hand, teaches that the property of 
Productive goods should be only in the hands of the state. The 
former contention, that of individualistic capitalism, was soon 
discredited; now it is on all hands admitted, though in various 
degrees, that the state, as representing society, can interfere, not 
Precisely to suppress, but to limit and co-ordinate the institution 
of private property. 

= Art. 3 of the Constitution of Soviet Russia says: ‘The economic foundation 
Of the U.S.S.R., consists of the Socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 


ship of the implements and means of production, firmly established as a result 
Of the liquidation of the capitalist system of economy, the abolition of private 


Ownership of the implements and means of production and the abolition of 
exploitation of man by man.’ Constitution of the U.S.S.R. First Indian edition 
43, D. 42. En passant we may notice here the pessimistic assumption that man 


ot Own private capital without exploiting his fellowmen. 
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Communists, on their own initiative, pleaded that in primitive 
times all goods, at least capital goods, were owned in common; 
it was only custom or the Tapacity of men which introduced the 
division between ‘mine and thine’, Private property, therefore, 
—so they argued—was not natural to man, but artificial, or, as 
Proudhon said: “Property is a theft,’ (a queer self-contradictory 
Proposition, as there cannot be any theft without the recognition 
of the right to property). But once the stridence of the battle 
raging about private Property abated and a more sober mood 
prevailed, the matter was studied with scientific impartiality and 
objectivity, and now most of the conclusions arrived at are 
commonly admitted, 

In the vast inquiry made about preliterate peoples Hobhouse, 
Ginsberg, and Wheeler concluded clearly that among them 
‘private property in personal matters, weapons, dress, ornaments, 
appears to exist everywhere’ 30 and Sometimes this type of property 
is kept more strictly than among us. Thus A. Radcliffe-Brown 
writes about the Andaman Islanders: 


A man of one of the local groups of the coast may notice in 
the jungle a tree suitable for a canoe, He will tell the others 


_ And Franz Boas confidently states: ‘We do not know of any 
Single tribe that does not Tecognize individual property; the tools 


And Goldenweiser Says: “But let me repeat it: it is a mistake to 
deny to primitives individual Ownership. It is ubiquitous and 
apparently as old as man himself or older.’83 He goes on tO 
describe private property among them even in the matter of songs, 
dances, stories, magical rites etc, 

Again the question about Property of land among preliterates 
is more complex. All modes of property are present in the 
ownership of land, while in some Cases there is no question of 


20 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, Simpler Peoples, p. 243. i 

31 A, Radcliffe- Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1922), p. 41. 

33 F. Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, p. 227, quoted by E. J. Ross, Funda- 
mental Sociology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945), p. 22 

= A. Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1937), p. 149- 
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Ownership at all inasmuch as it is plentiful and considered as a 
free good like the air, which nobody would think of appropriating. 
But the more common cases are those in which land is the property 
of the tribe, or of another group within it (within may be called 
gens’), of the family, or of an individual. In the above-men- 
tioned investigation, conducted by Hobhouse, Ginsberg, and 
Wheeler individual property in land tends to grow among the 
Most advanced tribes; but among the most simple or lower hunters 
the most common type is the gentile, familiar and tribal, though 
cases of no-property or of individual property also exist.” Some- 
where else Hobhouse describes the way in which, by a sort of 
natural process, a common extension of land may be divided into 
some plots which become the property of families or individuals.®° 

From all these facts it may be clearly deduced that at the back 
of all these systems of distribution there is the common persuasion 
of mankind that land, like any other natural good, is meant to 
Meet the needs of men. Hence they have adopted that system 
of property which, in specific circumstances, has been thought to 
be most conducive to this end. This persuasion is also present 
in more advanced economies, including our own, where that 
system of private property, inspired by the Great Heresy, where 
wealth accumulates and men decay’, has been found wanting 
and is fast crumbling to give way to a more human system. 

In our own days the question as to whether private property 
can be claimed as an inalienable right does not occur any more 
except in communist countries which ideologically are still under 
the influence of the Marxist theory. But even here some forms 
Of private property are admitted or are even protected by: law,%* 
especially that which arises from the disparity of wages. If fact, 
there is now more equality of income in U.S.A., than in communist 
Russia where, in spite of protests to the contrary, the distance 
between the exorbitant pay and privileges of the few, who are on 
top, and those, who are below, is greater than in the capitalistic 
times of the Czars.3? For the rest, it is obvious that the claim that 

Ss Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit., pp. 244 seqq. : a 
. ** Hobhouse, ‘The Historical Evolution of Property in Fact and in Idea’, 
in Property; Its Duties and Rights, Gore edit., pp. 15-17. Cf. also D. M. Good- 


fellow, Principles of Economic Sociology (London: George Routledge and Son, 
1937), passim. J 
° Art. 10 of the Russian Constitution says: ‘The right of personal property 
Of citizens in their income from work and in savings, in their home and auxiliary 
‘Ousehold economy, in objects of domestic and household economy, in objects 
of Personal use and comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal property 
of citizens, is protected by law.’ _ Constitution of the U.S.S.R., p. 43. 
f Peter Drucker, ‘The Changing Emphasis in American Business’, A reprint 
services Saturday Evening Post 1952 (2), (Delhi: United States Information 
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one has on the fruits of one’s labour, the need of commanding 
wealth—both in the form of consumers’ and producers’ goods— 
for the exercise of freedom and the development of one’s 
personality, and the spontaneous tendency that man has to build 


Once it is admitted that right to private property is connatural 
to man, the question still at issue is whether the state is justified 
in keeping the monopoly in the Ownership of capital in industry 
and land to the exclusion of private interests. Put in this way 


hands of the state, or has to be distributed among the members 
of society under the Supervision of the state. In these terms there 


book. Therefore instead of concentrating property in the hands 


of the State, what is needed is a system in which property of all 
Kinds is distributed as wi 


3. THE MODERN OUTLOOK IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The somewhat optimistic note with which we ended the previous 
division is, we think, substantiated by a series of recent events in 
which one can perceive the presence of certain trends, until now 
unforeseen, but which now must be studied and evaluated in 
conjunction with the social context in which they develop. The 
first of these trends is the new conception of labour and the 
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labourer and their position as regards the economic incentive. 
The second is the transformation of industry from a complex of 
economic relations into a system of social relations. And the 
third is the growing conviction that the enterprise or any other 
economic activity, is so connected with, and dependent on, the 
social system that its workings have to be measured with reference 
to its effects on the common good or welfare of society at large. 

_ The Human Conception of Work.—According to the new 
ideas of today human work is no longer considered as a 
purely economic activity nor is the worker supposed to work 
only for the sake of wages. In the various inquiries conduct- 
ed in the United States, among workers of various factories 
about the incentives for work, the financial side of the question 
Occupied a remarkably low place. Sometimes it was not even 
Mentioned as an incentive.” In many inquiries, security or fear 
of unemployment occupied a higher rank. About the year 1932 
Chant made an inquiry among 150 shop girls and 100 other 
employees on ‘what made a job attractive’; out of the 12 factors 
that were offered as answers, both groups gave the highest 
Preferences to the following: first, security; second, opportunity 
for promotion; third, freedom to use one’s own ideas; fourth, 
freedom to learn; while ‘good pay’ occupied the sixth place in 
the former group, and the seventh in the latter.% 

In the studies conducted in 1947 by General Motors of America 
among their employees about ‘My Job and Why I like It’ 175,000 
Workers participated. Among their written answers or comments 
the question of pay as an incentive occupied quite a secondary 
Place. As in other occasions, security, pride of achievement, hope 
of promotion, appreciation of one’s work by supervisors, etc., 
usually occupied the fore-front in the minds of the workers.*° 

These findings are further confirmed by inquiries made in 
Indian factories, as that conducted by Ganguli in Calcutta. In 
this the lowest paid workers chose ‘opportunity for promotion’ 
first, and ‘adequate earnings’ second. The middle group, who 
Were the majority,—namely, those earning from Rs. 101 to 200— 
Chose ‘adequate earnings’ first, and ‘job security’ second ; 
Whereas the third group, the best paid minority (from Rs. 201 
and upwards), chose ‘job security’ first and ‘opportunity for 
Promotion’ second, while ‘adequate earnings’ occupied the 


DE J. A. C. Brown, The Social Psychology of Industry (London: Penguin Books, 

54), chapter 7, pp. 186-218. 

raped R. Taylor, Are Workers Human? (London: The Falcon Press, 1950), p. 26. 
General Motors, The Worker Speaks (Detroit: Michigan, 1948). 
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fourth place.“t What in this enquiry is surprising is that the 
number of those deciding for ‘adequate earnings’ was not higher, 
because, though in normal circumstances money is not the highest 
incentive to work, when it is insufficient its need is most felt. But 
when it is normal, as among the third group of the Calcutta 
workers and their American counterparts, then the economic 
incentive hardly ever, if at all, gets the highest place. Concerning 
this matter we may add what we wrote on another occasion: 


The economic factor in life is not the essence of happiness 


but ... a condition of it. It can be compared to the stage _ 


boards on which artists are performing. While the boards are 
well set and firm, hardly any notice is taken of them. The 
artists are more concerned with their costumes and light, the 
make up and scenery and, above all, the proper acting of the 
play itself. Moreover the quality of the acting is in no way 
correlated to the quality of the boards. But as soon as any 
danger of insecurity or collapse appears in the boards, all atten- 
tion and care is focussed on them. They are to the artistic 
play what economic factors are to human life, not its essence, 
but one of its fundamental Presuppositions; hence comes the 
esteem of security in the job which is felt in every collectivity 


of workers or the desire for adequate pay when the present is 
not sufficient, 42 


All these experiments and observations tend to confirm the 
opinion that what men are after is happiness, and this does not 
always coincide with wealth; after all the happy man of the legend 
could not afford to have a shirt! Happiness in work is sometimes 
compatible with a small room placed below ground level, lit 
by a dim artificial light, cold, damp, and dirty where, as 
J. A.C. Brown says, six London girls ‘worked cheerfully laughing 
and Singing throughout the day’, and took as an insult the 
Suggestion of the medical officer to remove them to better 
quarters.4° Thus also Niall Brennan, who experimented 08 
happiness in a large number of jobs, never felt so happy as when 
working with ‘half-wit George’, who ‘had nothing to think 
with’, in one of the filthiest Jobs crouching, stripped to the waist 
under a boiler forty feet in diameter, forking the hot mass of foul 
smelling straw as it was falling from the boiler on to a conveyoF 

& Harish Ch. Ganguli, “An Enquiry into Incentives for Workers in_ 3” 


Engineering Factory’, The Indian Journal of Social Work (June 1954), Vol. 2 
No. 1, pp. 30-40. in 
42 P, Gisbert, ‘The Subject Matter of Industrial Sociology’, Sociological Bullet 
(Bombay: March 1955), Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 22 seqq. 

49 J, A. C. Brown, op. cit., p. 193. 
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belt.44 This does not mean that working conditions should not 
be improved, or that adequate salaries should not be paid; but 
it does mean that the question of incentive for work is a part of 
the eternal question of happiness which is neither equated with 
pleasure—as hedonistic utilitarian philosophers thought—nor with 
Wealth, as a number of writers seem to think. 

J. A. C. Brown condenses the psychology of work within the 
€conomic and social structure in the following way: 


(1) Work is an essential part of man’s life since it is the aspect 
of his life which gives him status and binds him to society. 
Ordinarily men and women like their work, and at most periods 
of history, always have done so: When they do not like it, the 
fault lies in the psychological and social conditions of the job 
rather than in the worker. Furthermore, work is a society 
activity. 

(2) The morale of the worker (i.e., whether or not he works 
willingly) has no direct relationship whatsoever to the material 
Conditions of the job. Investigations into temperature, lighting, 
time and motion study, noise and humidity have not the slightest _ 
bearing on morale, although they may have a bearing on 
physical health and comfort. 

_@) There are many incentives, of which, under normal con- 
ditions, money is one of the least important. Unemployment is 
a powerful negative incentive, precisely because (1) is true. 
That is to say, unemployment is feared because it cuts man off 
from society. 


From Economic Function to Social Interrelation in Industry. 
SPREAD or Property.—After this study of the role that work 
performs in the economic and social structure, we must complete 
S subject by analysing the recent-changes occurring in industry 
ch are deeply transforming the relations between managers, 
€mployees, and capital. 
The first change that we may register is the wider and more 
€quitable distribution of property owing mainly to the holding 
Y people of stocks and shares of big industries, which about 
th years ago were the exclusive concern of the chosen few. Thus 
Us number of stockholders in the Bell Telephone System of the 
‘S.A, Teached one million in 1951,4 of whom none owns more 
p. sal Brennan, The Making of a Moron (London: Sheed and Ward, 1953), 


4 . 
«os A. C. Brown, op. cit., p. 187. 
had ie, the end of 1955 the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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than one fraction of one per cent. of the stock, and 200,000 of them 
are employees of the same company; which means one for every 
three of them. And this is not a rare case but the ordinary rule 
in America where one out of every ten persons—15,000,000 in 
all—is a stock owner; but if the many ways are considered in 
which people do own shares in business it may be said, as Peter 
Drucker remarks, that ‘Practically all the rest (of the people) 
own shares in American business indirectly through savings-banks 
and, particularly, through life-insurance companies’. Moreover, 
he adds, ‘this process is sure to accelerate in the near future. 
Within another ten years or thereabouts the largest owners of 
American business will be the pension funds of employees.” *? , 
Courtney C. Brown commenting similarly on the National City 
Bank Letter for June 1952, in which the assets of the 100 largest 


manufacturing corporations of the United States are given as in 
excess of $ 60,000,000,000, says: 


The really interesting thing about those companies is that for 
every four employees there are five owners or shareholders. of 
course there are some overlaps among the shareholders but in 
many of the companies the shareholders are twice as numerous, 
as the employees...... Truly, the dream of the early Christian 
Socialists to diffuse ownership of the means of production an 
distribution among the people is well on its way to being realized 
if it has not already been realized. 


This movement is by no means confined to the U.S.A., but in 
various shapes exists in France, Spain, Canada, England and in 
most of the western nations. 

Prorit-SHARING.—The second point worthy of mention in COn- 
nection with industrial relations is the spread of profit-sharing. 
schemes by which the workers, besides their wages, receive a share 
in the profits of the firm in proportion to their total wages, OF 
according to some other scale. The bonuses, by which profits are 
distributed, may be given in cash or combined with a kind © 
retirement pay, or may be transformed into shares of the same 
enterprise. This scheme has been applied in many ways 02 a 
private and voluntary basis in a number of industries, but the 
most outstanding organization is the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries of U.S.A., founded in 1947, which includes also me™~ 
bers from Canada, Australia, and Denmark. The movement 1$ 
frankly on the increase, and thus in eight years the firms wit 

47 Peter Drucker, op. cit. 


48 Courtney C. Brown, ‘Toward a New Business Philosophy’, Saturday Reviews 
a reprint (New Delhi: United States Information Service, 1953 (7), pp. 3-4- 
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profit-sharing schemes in the U.S.A., grew from 728 to 12,000, 
and to this number about 100 new firms are added monthly. 

The success of this movement may be gauged by the fact that, 
according to one of the presidents of the Council, the profit-sharing 
companies have the highest wage scales and the best profits of any 
companies comparable in the U.S.A.; ‘under profit-sharing,’ he 
added, ‘even worker becomes a capitalist. The increased pro- 
duction resulting from profit-sharing could double the national 
income in ten years if profit-sharing were universally adopted.” 
The workers who benefit by this scheme are also satisfied with it, 
and expressions like the following are current among them: ‘I feel 
like a capitalist; it’s my company’, ‘In my company most of the 
men are home owners. Feeling sure of our bonuses, we knew 
that we could buy a house; ‘I make suggestions for improving 
Production because I will share in good results.’5° i 

The most serious objections which may be raised against this 
Scheme is this: What would happen if evil days befell the scheme, 
and not only profit sharing became impossible but the very life 
Of the enterprise were at stake? This can be met by saying that 
as the workers feel like partners in the enterprise they will behave 
as such if they are well informed of the real state of the enterprise. 
Ih One company, for instance, the workers went for eight months 
Without a bonus and nobody complained; in another, where the 
Profit-sharing scheme was well entrenched, the managers felt that 
© men were facing the difficulties as cheerfully as they: “Now 
the-men are telling us that should hard times come, we in the 
front office shall have the satisfaction of knowing that lack of 
Profits is also’a cause for concern for the men in the shop.’ 

ot long ago again the managers and workers of the automobile 
Studebaker factories gave up part of their pay to help the enterprise 
and thus solve the crisis through which the industry was passing. 

Concerning these schemes it must be borne in mind that they 
Will not work automatically unless certain rules of prudence are 
Observed. First of all, everybody, management and labour, must 

®Vote all care to its success and in no way must it be imposed 
Solely on the employees—freedom and spontaneity are the char- 
acteristics of successful profit-sharing. The scheme must also be 
adjusted to each individual industry and will only work on the 
Presupposition that it is not a substitute for a fair wage; on the 
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contrary, a basic fair wage must be given, and over and above 
this the bonus comes as a share in the profits of the enterprise. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that if all parties are concerned 
in profit-sharing they must do their best to increase the profits 
of the enterprise. Taken in this way profit-sharing is one of the 
schemes best calculated to establish industry on a sound demo- 
cratic footing and to solve the problems occurring between labour 
and management.*? 

THE ENTERPRISE AS AN ASSOCIATION.—Concerning the acceptance 
by industry of its social role, the most outstanding achievement of 
modern times is the growing Tecognition that the relations regu- 
lating the members of the enterprise, be they workers or managers, 
are not so much economic as social. Relying on the Hawthorne 
experiments and many others conducted in thé U.S.A., England, 
and other industrial countries, P. Drucker, who thoroughly 
examined this question, acclaimed the transcendence of the social 
factor in history, with the result that this study has given rise tO 


the new branch of sociology called Industrial Sociology. Thus he 
writes in The New Society: 


Every study of workers shows that they consider the social 
function of the enterprise the most important one. They place 
the fulfilment of their demands for social status and function 
before and above the fulfilment of their economic demands. 
In survey after survey the major demands of industrial workers 
appears as demands for good relations with their supervisors; 
for advancement and, above all, for recognition as human 
beings, for social and prestige satisfactions, for status an 
function. Wages, while undoubtedly important, rank well 
down the list.53 
We do not need to accept the idea, as some writers do, that the 

enterprise is the most important institution in an industrial society, 
but we do certainly admit that it has a marked importance which 
grows as industrialization advances, and it seems an irony © 
history that the very factory that more than one century 42° 
broke the social structure of the past and became an instrument 
of tension and maladjustment, is now on its way to becoming 42 
agency of reintegration and harmony of the social life of moder 
man. In fact, the modern factory, into which the new spirit has 
been infused, is entirely different from those squalid hovels where 
the early nineteenth century worker languished as an exile, fat 

5 W, B. Dimonond, ‘Profit Shares Meet’, Social Order (January 1951), Vol. I 
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53 Peter F. Drucker, The New Society (London: William Heinemann, 1951) 
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from home, family, freedom, and love. Nowadays, besides the 
adequate economic retribution that he is generally given, the 
Worker has found himself again as a human being and member 
of a human and humane society. The joys of accomplishment, 
Security, and friendship are no longer denied him in the modern 
enterprise in which he also finds his social status and function. 
With the workers’ co-operation the enterprise has made it easy 
for its men to live in decent quarters, to care for the education of 
their children, and afford them the enjoyment of various types of 
leisure and recreation. 7 

This movement, on which many hopes for the future are being 
founded, is the spontaneous growth of a free society ; it is not the 
Work of a government, a party, or a political regime ; nor is it a 
Scheme imposed from above on the individuals or on private 
Organizations ; it is essentially a democratic movement of the 
People from all classes, by the people, and for the people, and, as 
Such, cannot be controlled, absorbed, or monopolized by the state, 
though it may be assisted and co-ordinated by it, and even 
Organized in the industries which the state may be running ; but 

e movement as such should remain free, if we are going to have 
a democratic society at all. 

Labour, on its own account, is also participating in this change 
Of heart. The experience of two world wars, which brought 
together the diverse classes of the same nation in defence of a 
common cause, and, above all, the unintermittent retreat from 
Individualistic capitalism to a more comprehensive and democratic 
View of society in the western nations, are bringing together capital 
and labour—the two parties which hitherto were supposed to be 
lreconcilable. Such a tendency is spreading especially in the 

‘S.A., where the two great labour organizations, the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Used now into one labour union), have adopted the path of 
Co-operation in industry as the most conducive way to the 
Prosperity of both capital and labour and of society at large. This 

the position followed and advocated by two labour leaders of 
the C.L.O., Golden and Ruttenberg, in their celebrated work 
The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy: 


We believe that American industry is on the threshold of a new 
era in human relations—the greatest period in union manage- 
Ment relations. The turmoil and strife of the last decade have 
Merely reflected the transitional character of the relations 
between workers and management. Out of this transitional 
Period is emerging a new capacity on the part of those in 
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industry regardless of their different positions, in point of view 
of responsibility and authority, to work together as a unit— 
literally with a singleness of purpose and of action for the 
attainment of a common objective.54 


THE QUESTION OF Co-MANAGEMENT.—Together with the above- 
mentioned tendencies there is another one afoot which has spread, 
in many nations, especially in Germany ; such is co-management 

` in industry. The idea on which this movement is based is simple ; 
if capital and labour are two factors in production, why should 
not both take part in the management of the enterprise instead 0: 
leaving it entirely in the hands of capital ? This would entail the 
giving of power to the workers not only in social and welfare 
matters in the enterprise, but also in the making of economic 
decisions as regards the quality of goods to be produced, the search 
for markets, the question of costs, machines, wages etc. As on 
of the advocates of this movement once said: 

The direction of the enterprise, the choice of its products 
and equipment, its integration in this or that economic or 
financial group, its merger with this or that company, its 
temporary suspension of operations or permanent closing, the 
distribution of its products, the appointment of management 
personnel, in short, all the decisions whose consequences have 
a decisive influence on the lives of thousands of workers an 
on their families are taken without the workers being calle 
upon to express any decision whatsoever.55 
In order to understand the significance of this movement in the 

economic and social system of the new industrial society, we must 
compare it with the other movements mentioned above. By the 
profit-sharing scheme the worker, as worker, shares in the fruits of 
the enterprise, but his condition of worker is not altered thous 
he may take more interest in the working of the enterprise. 
Owning shares or stock in the firm or company he becomes 
Proprietor or capitalist in a higher or lower degree while st! 
remaining a worker. By accepting the enterprise or plant as ge 
social unit which gives them status and function, besides othe 
satisfactions, they ‘transform’, so to say, an economic institution 
into a social institution which has also its economic fuactions. An 
finally, by seeking a part in the conduct of the enterprise, especially 
in the making of economic decisions, they aspire to become, in 
way, managers. 

54C, S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Demot" acy 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), Preface, p. XXI. Horse, 
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The various attributes may be combined in different ways 
and degrees and become connected with a system of insur- 
ance, co-operation or welfare services ; but so far as co-manage- 
Ment is concerned, though the principle on which it- rests 
seems to be prima facie sound, it is not impervious to practical 
difficulties, ` 

First of all, the power and responsibility of partaking in the 
management of the enterprise must at the present stage be dis- 
connected from any outside interference or control whether from 
employers’ unions, labour unions, or government, except insofar 
as the government may legitimately intervene. This provision does 
not prevent any of the parties concerned from belonging to any 
of those associations which are meant to protect and advance the 
position of their members without unduly interfering with their 
affairs. 

The other difficulty is that as capital itself is not always capable 
of performing managerial functions, so labour also is often 
incapable of the same. Management in modern times is a very 
Specialized and vital function of industry and cannot be placed 
in inexpert or amateurish hands. The most that can be expected 
1s that both, capital and labour, may have a say in the direction 
of the enterprise, but not in its management, except in the case 
Of those individuals who are especially qualified and have been 
elected for that purpose ; in that case they cannot represent either 
Capital or labour, but only the enterprise which itself is one and 
indivisible. 

In these lines we have confined ourselves merely to registering 
the modern trends that affect the constitution of society ; the 
practical and technical problems arising out of them are still 
being studied by all the institutions concerned. 

Industry and the Social System.—Finally we must also 
mention here the increasing awareness that the economic system 
is a function of the social system and as such is meant to be 
Subservient to the common good. The subordination of : the 
economic to the social has been recognized in every society, 
from the most primitive to the most modern, except in the 
Period of the Great Heresy when everything was left to the free 
Untrammelled interplay of the economic forces which, by a kind 
Of ‘pre-established harmony’, were supposed to set everything 
for themselves right. But this peculiar mentality—peculiar in 
Spite of its recent popularity—is fast disappearing ; as a system it 
1S not followed now in any nation, and, as the chairman of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company openly acknowledged in Bombay: ‘No 
One would seriously suggest a return to complete “‘aissez-faire’”’ 
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in economic matters.’ The famous economist Wicksteed, in 
his monumental work, Common Sense in Economics, also fre- 
quently remarks that ‘The economic forces never have been 
and never should be left to themselves,’ but we ought ‘indefinitely 
to increase our control of them, till we can make the ever-present 
vigilance of the individual desire to accomplish his own purposes 
subject to the control of public aims.’5? All this led Elton Mayo 
to repudiate the classical and neo-classical views of economics 
which tend to envisage the ‘economic man’ as led primarily bY 
economic considerations—a situation which is not normal in life. 
‘Must we conclude,’ he asks, ‘that economics is a study of human 
behaviour in non-normal situations, or alternatively a study © 
non-normal human behaviour in ordinary situations %58 

Peter Drucker, already mentioned in this chapter, is most 
emphatic about this point. He believes that as the economic 
performance of the enterprise is a function of industrial society, 
there is no place for separation or incompatibility between the 
economic system and the social structure as long as there is ‘a very 


strong and powerful government’ organized on a pluralistic basis > 
thus he writes: ‘ 


The demands of economic performance which society makes 
on the enterprise are identical with the demand of the enter- 
prise’s self-interest: the avoidance of loss—that is, operation at 
a surplus of current production over current costs adequate to 
cover the risks of the future. There is no conflict between the 
social purpose and the survival interest of the enterprise. Bo 
are in harmony; both stand under the same rationale; both are 
measured at one and the same time by the same yardstick.*? 


; Whatever the differences of opinion about other points may be, 
it is a recognized and accepted fact that neither the enterprise 
nor the economic system can function except as a part of a W! er 
social whole. 

India’s Industrial Expansion.—Since the year of Independ- 
ence, 1947, India has been committed more and more to a PfO" 
cess of industrialization which is gradually changing not only 
the economic, but also the social structure of the country: 
The problems with which we have been dealing in these pages 

se ‘The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Meeting’, Bombay: The Times of Indias 
August 27, 1954. Bpeti 

87 Wicksteed, Common Sense in Economics, Vol. I, pp. 397, seqq. By ‘Public aim 
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are already beginning to be felt in many ways in the country, 
and it is to be expected that they will be intensified in the 
future ; but at the same time the scientific study of them with 
their possible solutions must proceed at a similar pace. 

Though these problems acquire special characteristics of their 
own, according to the circumstances of the place, at bottom they 
are much the same, and one may learn considerably from the 
ways in which they have been solved in other places without 
making the unwise mistake of applying the same solutions to 
different situations. At the same time much can be learnt from 
the mistakes and failures which others have fallen into ; and in 
reality this is what is happening in India where the process of 
industrialization marches forward without the horrors of the 
Industrial Revolution. Here, at a comparatively early date, 
many big firms like Binny and Company of Bombay, and Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, have established a profit-sharing scheme 
with their workers, while these as well as many other companies 
in India have set in favour of the same a progressive range of 
welfare services which include medical aid, financial help during 
sickness, provident fund, gratuity, co-operative credit societies, 
housing facilities, recreation, crache, canteens, grain shops and the_ 
like. The governments (both state and central) on their own 
account are also establishing by legislation the standards of 
industrial welfare common to all progressive countries and spon- 
soring in addition a comprehensive programme of community 
welfare. 

But the event that we consider most significant in this line is 
the agreement in January 1956 between TIS C O (Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Jamshedpur) and the Tata Workers Union 
by which the rights and duties of the management and the union 
as regards the conduct of industry are defined, and the operatives 
are given a voice in the making of decisions in such matters as 
Productivity, job evaluation, revision of wages and gratuity, con- 
Struction of quarters, works committees, promotions, and discipline. 
Co-management and co-determination are also being introduced 
in state industries. The success of these and similar experiments 
in India, to which such enlightened trade unions as the Textile 
Labour Association of Ahmedabad can greatly contribute, may 
well open a new brilliant chapter in the history of industrial 
relations.‘ Meanwhile there is still a long way to go. In order 


© Cf. K. A. Zachariah, Industrial Relations and Personnel Problems (Bombay = 
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* Cf. on this important Shee Ch. A. Myers, Industrial Relations in India, 
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to have harmonious relations in industry the labour movement 
should be better developed and organized and proceed together 
with the management with a full sense of responsibility concerning 
their duties as well as their tights to society. As a modern Indian 
economist recently wrote: . 


Industrial harmony cannot be achieved by sheer exercise of 
the coercive state authority. Industrial harmony cannot be 
enforced from outside ; it must rise voluntarily and spontaneously 
from within. Some real and tangible common interest, common 
to both capital and labour, is very necessary for the development 
of spontaneous co-operation. 


And farther down the same author writes: 


, Management labour joint consultation and the sharing of 
information with the employees will be necessary without which 
mutual understanding cannot be accomplished. If the manage- 
ment desires to meet the demands made by the workers but 


finds itself circumscribed by the limitations of finance or other | 


difficulties, the only way to make the workers convinced of | 


these limitations is by sharing the information with them. If 
the management can win the confidence of workers and those 
who represent them and if such confidence is not abused, the 
groundwork is Prepared for harmonious industrial relations.® 


_ The task of industrializing India is going ahead. The annual 
index of production in industry increased from 97.2 in 1947 
to 135.2 in 1953 ;63 while in the Second Five Year Plan the 
emphasis on industry is being renewed. And this cannot be 
Otherwise if the nation has to rank among the most progressive 
countries of the world. On the other hand, once the steam roller 
of industry has been set in motion, it cannot be stopped or reverse 
without serious consequences, the responsibility of which no self- 
respecting government or people will be willing to assume. What 
matters is to do the task properly. A 
The Agricultural Question.—Though in many countries 
like India agriculture is far more important than industry, yet 
the problems that industry presents occupy often a more pro- 
minent place than the former. This is partly due to the fact 
that industrial problems are more modern and, as such, require 
more careful attention inasmuch as their solution has no pre 
cedents, or has to be arrived at by the process of trial an 
6 Zachariah, op. cit., pp. 175 and 183. 


fen pute 
63 India. A Reference Annual, 1955 (New Delhi: Ministry of Information a^ 
Broadcasting, Government of India, 1955), p. 248. 
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error. Moreover, the fact that the fundamental problems of 
economics are common to agriculture and industry, both of 
which are intrinsically correlated, tends. to prevent ordinary 
students and scholars from placing special emphasis on agriculture 
which is generally left to specialists. To this it must be added 
that in most nations, if not in all, the problems of industry have 
been more widely studied than those of agriculture. This is 
particularly true of India, as a modern sociologist corroborates: 
‘The literature on the rural society, international and Indian, is 
insufficient for an adequate understanding and development of 
the Indian society in the past and as it exists today with all its 
numerous provincial, district and local variants.” ®t 

Notwithstanding this, the following points may be briefly anno- 
tated. The problems of agriculture, especially in undeveloped 
natjons, may be reduced to two : the improvement of production 
in quantity and quality for the benefit of the consumers, and the 
improvement of the living conditions of the agriculturists them- 
Selves. Both questions are intimately connected, for if the agri- 
culturist improves in economic capacity and scientific knowledge 
he shall be better equipped and ready to produce in bulk and 
quality. Experience everywhere shows that the land is better 
looked after if it is owned by the cultivator himself, so long as he 
Is sufficiently educated and conscious of his responsibilities towards 
Society, Hence the division of large estates into small economic 
units placed under private property and with congruous legal 
Conditions is highly desirable. 3 

In this way the spirit of labour and initiative on the part of the 
Peasant is permanently stimulated, for this gives him the fillip 
that he is the master of the land, that his plough is turning up. 
From this fact he derives deep psychological satisfactions enhanced 
by the consciousness that his occupation in the land is the source 
Of his status and recognition ; that it is the foundation and support 
Of his economic and social life. If at the same time he is a member 
Of a well organized farming and credit co-operative society which, 
besides helping to solve his economic problems, offers him also 
the advantages of co-operation for the development of his social 
and cultural interests, we may find in the little village organized 
On the basis of peasant ownership-cum-co-operation the social and rural 
unit parallel to the enterprise of the industrial society where these 
Interests are also satisfied. 

That this is not a mere dream for India or for any other 
agricultural country is shown by the fact that in places where 
Si nae R. Desai, Introduction to Rural Sociology in India (Bombay: The Indian 

y of Agricultural Economics, 1953), P- 112. 
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land is scarce and intensive cultivation is required as in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, the peasant ownership-cum-co- 


the country, industry and agriculture ; there is only difference of 
function and habitat. Ae 

Though co-operation is flourishing in India and the Zamindari 
problem is being solved in favour of the cultivator, partly by 


legislation and partly by such Popular movements as Bhoodan 
Yajna,® there is still a long way 


above-mentioned Standards, 


clothing, housing, educational facilities and cultural oppor- 


Co-operative efforts and a dyn; 
way in lifting up Indian 
backwardness, 6 


“Cf. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Bhoodan Yajna (Ahmedabad: Naval 
Publishing House, 1953). On page 19 of this work its author writes: nflict, i8 
the existent social order, which is based upon inequality, strife, and cq be no 
replaced by one founded on equality and mutual co-operation, there can 


ort j bay: 
6 S. Thirumali, Post-War Agricultural Problems and Policies in India, (Bom m 
Vora & Co. Publishers, 1954), p. 264. Cf. D. S. Chauhan, The Food Proble 
(Agra: Institute of Social Sciences Bulletin, No, 1, 1958), 
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needs by making available goods and services which are useful 
and scarce. 

In the performance of this type of activity we can distinguish 
Various stages based on the effectiveness for production of the 
Instruments devised by man, and on his capacity tè store and 
distribute wealth. Such stages are the collecting economy, the 
Simple transformative economy, early industrialism, and modern 
industrialism. 

In all these types of economy, except for a short period in the 
last Stage, the economic system works in function with all the 
Other systems in society, and the economic needs and their 
Satisfaction are conditioned by moral, social, psychological and 
Teligious factors. It was only at the beginning of modern indus- 
trialism with the theories of Ricardo and the physiocrats that the 
‘Great Heresy’ arose according to which all human interests are 
Subordinated to the material economic interest, and human 
behaviour consists ultimately in a chain of economic calculations. 
from which all other considerations are derived. j 
_ The Great Heresy manifested itself mostly in two ways: in 
individualistic capitalism’ and in ‘state capitalism’. The 
former conceived of man as an individual disconnected from any 
Social group and directly related to the state or society. Work 
Was only a means of producing wealth ; production was carried 
on for the profit motive, and profits could be made for profit’s 
Sake unrelated to any other moral or social consideration. This 

Ind of philosophy naively supported by laissez-faire theories 
brought about economic progress together with the appalling evils 
of the Industrial Revolution. But in spite of everything, protest 
and self-defence were possible and the forces of good and of reform 

Nally prevailed. In the latter, state capitalism, all power, political 
an economic, is in the hands of the state, which is surreptitiously 
identified with the ‘people’ or society. The citizen has no access 
to the Ownership of the means of production ; deprived of this form 
of power his freedom and security become precarious. He depends 
gr Everything on the all-pervading will of the state. Here, reform 
and self-defence became impossible unless the state allows it. 

N spite of all this, the modern outlook in industrial relations, 
Outside communist countries, is hopeful. -The old conception of 
abour as a chattel is disappearing ; the economic factor is no 
longer looked upon as supreme, but as one of the many factors 
niluencing social life. The enterprise is no longer thought of as 

Mere production centre, but as a society, conferring upon the 
Worker Status and opportunity. Industrial property is spreading 
among all classes in the form of shares or debentures in the stock 
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of the big companies. Profit-sharing schemes are fast spreading, 
the possibilities of co-management are being carefully studied. 
Class collaboration is taking the place of class struggle, and 
industrial activity is envisaged as one of the many activities of 
‘society in swhose framework it must develop. The future of 
society seems to lie on this conception of industry which may be. 


also applied to agriculture through the proper development O 
co-operation. 


CHAPTER 7 
CUSTOM AND LAW 


IN the previous chapters of this Part II we have been studying 
those institutions whose character is more stable and whose ends 
are more defined ; such are the family, the state, and the economic 
system. The rest of the chapters of this part must deal with those 
institutions which are also essential to the life of society, but whose 
ends are wider and less circumscribed. In these the dynamic 
aspect seems to prevail over the static, though in this section we 
are concerned with them not as agencies of change but as parts 
of the social structure. 

Another characteristic of the institutions we are to study is their 
Power to influence, direct, and canalize human behaviour ; whence 
they are also called agencies of social control, among which the 
most conspicuous are law and custom, morality and religion, and the 
educational system. Social control may be occasionally coercive, or 
Work through persuasion from the outside, but the most ordinary 
type of control exercised by these institutions is spontaneous; by 
this we mean the myriad ways, conscious and unconscious, in 
which man’s social behaviour is shaped and led towards a desired 
uniformity of action without which society could not exist. This 
is the most genuine achievement of these institutions as forms of 
Social control. But as this control and general uniformity of 

ehaviour is quite consistent with a high degree of personal variety 
Wd freedom, we call it ‘spontaneous control’ for want of a better 

ord, 


` 


]. THE MEANING AND ROLE OF CUSTOM 


The Notion of Custom and Habit—In common parlance 
Custom is often used as conterminous with habit, but there 
are vital differences between the two. Habit is a more or 
ss automatically acquired behaviour pattern which renders 
Possible the performance of certain actions with a minimum 
of conscious effort, communicating thereby to the individual a 
Special facility and satisfaction in performing them. Such is, for 
instance, the habit of shaving in the morning, taking a siesta, or 
Smoking the last cigarette before going to bed. Each of these 
abits is acquired by a constant repetition of acts ; all of them 
Communicate facility in the performance, and also a special kind 
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of satisfaction of varying degrees. After many years of shaving 
we may find it still troublesome, but, in comparison with the 
‘agony’ which we felt in our first shaves, the practice becomes 
tolerable. Owing to these qualities, namely facility and satisfac- 
tion in the performance, habit has been called ‘the fly-wheel of 
society, its most conservative agent’ (W. James)? or a ‘second 
nature’ as the ancients and moderns put it. 

Sometimes the action performed by the force of habit may not 
cause any degree of satisfaction but rather discomfort ; yet even 
in this case something of satisfaction remains in the way © 
performing it. A good typist may find it unbearable to yor 
certain things at times, but the quasi-automatic ease, with which 
his hands and fingers move, tend to produce a sense of gratification 
which becomes largely frustrated owing to the ungratefulness o 
the task. 

The above-mentioned action of shaving may illustrate the 
difference between habit and custom. _In many places where 
men are used to shaving once or twice a week the difference 
between the shaven and the unshaven man hardly attracts atten’ 
tion ; but where one is expected to go clean shaven, especially 07 
certain occasions, as for social gatherings or tea-parties, the situat! on 
is different—nay, from the sociological view-point, essentially 
different. When rising in the morning or before a meeting, E, 
may not like to shave ; but one is expected to do so by his frien 
and acquaintances under the penalty of being considered unti 
or uncouth. In this case what previously was a habit now 
become a custom. It has acquired a social connotation and d 
added to itself a judgement of value to which a sanction is attache% 
As Ginsberg pointedly remarks: 


Custom in fact is not merely a prevailing habit, but also al 
tule or norm of action. The rule is supported on the emotio? 
side by two sets of forces. There is firstly a sentiment Or grou 
of emotional dispositions attaching to custom as such, Ar 
condemning its breach. In this sentiment there is a raters 
element, the recognition, however vague, of the importance is 
order, and the necessity of knowing what to expect and whee 
expected in given situations. Round these there cluster 
social feelings ; and the obedience of customary rules is 02° 
the most elementary ways in which the individual responds he 
the call of social life and realizes his dependence upon 
group.? 


1 Quoted by MacIver and Page, op. cit., p. 192. 
2 M. Ginsberg, Sociology, p. 153. 
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As experience shows there are two types of customs: one is that 
whose main action is not performed collectively, but privately, 
though society demands that it should be done, as for instance 
to go properly dressed on solemn occasions ; the other is that 
whose main function is collectively performed, as for instance, to 
form queues at bus stands among the civilized, or to perform 
ceremonial dances on certain occasions among preliterate peoples. 

Though custom is often the result of habit, there are, neverthe- 
less, many customs which presuppose no habit ; such are the above- 
mentioned cases of forming queues, or the custom of widows wearing 
weeds as a sign of mourning for their husbands. On the other hand, 
many customs may give rise to habits and be supported by them ; 
thus the custom of taking meals at a certain time may create the 
habit of eating only at the appointed time even when one is alone. 

The Social Role of Custom.—It is undoubtedly true that 
Custom is the most genuine channel along which the flow of 
Social life runs, especially among preliterate peoples. This 
Tequires that certain actions, thought to be conducive to the 
good of the group, be performed by all, or at least, by large 
numbers of individuals. This is what gives to custom that 
degree of presumptive goodness on account of which it is 
followed by everybody with a certain degree of spontaneity 
strengthened by the habits which have been built round it. 

his assumed goodness confers on custom that emotional value 
Whose force is mostly felt when custom is broken. Such a 
Violation is taken as an insult and offence against the group whose 
Outlook on life, its hopes, and ideals are reflected in its customs, 
especially when these take upon themselves a religious or sacred 
Character. The violation in this case is not only a challenge or 
a crime, but also a sacrilege calling upon the people the vengeance 
Of the gods. This powerful hold of custom, on man, with or 
Without religious sanctions, has been expressed with such terms 
as ‘custom the king’ or ‘custom the tyrant.” F 

The ‘giving and taking’ in which social life consists is charac- 
tetistically expressed in the ambivalent character of custom made 
Up of spontaneity and coercion. Spontaneity, or agreement with 

e group, hardly offers any serious problem for the individual, 

ut when the performance of a custom becomes difficult for him, 
Or he has a judgement of his own as to the functions that it 
Performs, or the greater good that it prevents, then the painful 
giving of social life weighs heavily on him as when the modern 
? For instance: ‘The tyrant custom, most grave senators—hath made the 


Omen, couch of war, my thrice-driven bed of down.’ Shakespeare, 
> 1. 3, 


1] 
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Indian, who no longer believes in caste taboos, is often made to 
observe them by social or family pressure. Habit, being an indi- 
vidual affair, is free from this predicament ; but the life of society 
cannot be ruled by habit alone. If man were not social, this 
would suffice, but as he demands by nature the company an 

co-operation of his fellowmen, custom must be present with all its 
assets and liabilities—the former preponderating over the latter. 
‘The first requisite of society,’ writes McDougall, 


the prime condition of social life of man, was, in the words 
of Bagehot, a hard crust or cake of custom. In the struggle 
for existence only those societies survived which were able to 
evolve such a hard crust-of custom, binding men together, 
assimilating their actions to the accepted standards, compelling 
control of the purely egoistic impulses, and exterminating the 
individuals incapable of such control.4 


These words stand in striking contrast to those of Rousseau who, 
looking only at the dark side of custom and habit, wrote in # 
despondent mood: ‘The whole sum of human wisdom consists 1" 
servile prejudices ; our customs are nothing more than subjection, 
worry, and restraint.... The only habit which the child shoul 
be allowed to form is to contract no habit whatsoever,’ 

Custom, in fact, is the repository of our social heritage. The 
language which the infant unconsciously endeavours to utter, the 
songs with which he is daily lulled, his ways of reacting to events, 
the occupations with which he later on grows familiarized, pe 
recreations and games, the mythology and forms of worship tha 
he follows—all are offered to him in and through custom af! 
habit. The power of developing culture is inborn in man, 4° 
mind or the power of thinking is ; but its accomplishments an 
Varieties are not born with him ; they are acquired and transmitte 
from generation to generation through custom or tradition. 

Though there is no reason to affirm that preliterate man accept 
the dictates of custom uncritically or follows them blindly, Hf 
it is no exaggeration to say that most of his social life is embodi 
in custom. This makes many practices look natural and ev°®? 
hallowed which to modern eyes look very odd and grotesqu®- 
In this way custom among the Andaman Islanders prescribes 
weeping when, after a protracted absence, friends or relatives 
meet and embrace each other ; when they celebrate the peace 
ceremony ; when they embrace the corpse of a deceased friend 
relative during his funeral, or when the bones of the long decea 


d en. 
4 William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology (London: Methue? 
edit., 1950), p. 264. 
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are recovered from the grave. The relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom weep also during their marriage, and the female 
relatives of a girl do the same on various occasions during her 
initiation ceremonies.’ And, as observers on the spot testify, tears 
are shed without any sign of their being forced. By custom also 
the Maories of New Zealand rub noses with each other as an 
expression of their love, or do the same when they welcome their 
friends ; and the women of Pulawat (Caroline Islands) walk in a 
stooped position in the presence of men. This variability of 
customs is the reason why foreign visitors are surprised to see that 
in India the proposal for marriage comes from the girl’s party, 
that courtship is hardly known, and that, not the housewives, 
but their servants or husbands do the marketing for the house. 
In the same way visitors to the U.S.A., express wonder at the 
Customs of ‘dating’ among young people. $ 
But custom goes beyond that: it also regulates certain relations 
between diverse conimunities even when they are at war. Thus 
through immemorial custom the ‘silent trade’ goes on among 
some preliterate peoples, as when African pygmies, after a success- 
full hunt, enter the banana groves of Negro villagers, collect the 
fruit, and hang instead in its place a suitable portion of meat ; 
while the villagers, when in need of meat, will bring fruit to certain 
Spots where, in due time, they find in exchange a corresponding 
amount of the needed article carefully laid by the pygmies.” In 
the same way the Bedouins of the African desert will never destroy 
a water well of the enemy even if they are engaged in a most 
destructive war or feud. ; , 
Custom being so essential to the life of a society and so inter- 
Connected with its popular traditions and myths, often comes to 
be regarded as something sacred or even prescribed by the gods 
OT supernatural powers. Whatever it be, adherence to custom is 
One of the characteristics of preliterate life. When asked about 
the practice of certain customs, the finality of which is not quite 
clear to the observer, preliterates usually reply that it always has 
een done by their ancestors ; so there is no reason why it should 
Not be done by them: ‘what was good for our fathers is good 
enough for us.’ Apropos of this Malinowski writes about the 
Tobriand Islanders: : 
Whatever might be the case with any theoretical interpretation 
Of this principle, in this place, we must simply emphasize 


7A. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1922), p. 239, 
Life Magazine, May 9, 1949. 


7C. Daryll Forde, Habitat, Economy and Society (London: Methuen and Co., 
1952), p.23. 
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that a strict adherence to custom, to that which is done by 
everyone else, is the main rule of conduct among our natives 
in the Trobriands.® 


Origin, Object, and Purposefulness of Custom.—Much 
has been written about the origin of custom, but not always 
with accuracy. Some authors, following the lead of Henry 
Maine, held that custom was derived from judicial sentences an 
not vice-versa,” while others like Wundt and Freud thought that 
taboo was ‘the oldest unwritten code of law of humanity’,”? 
meaning by taboo a prohibition of magical character whose 
violation ` carries quasi-automatically the punishment of the 
offender. Though obviously many customs must have arisen - 
from these sources, the question about the origin of custom 1? 
general is as obscure and complex as the social life of man itself. 
Many customary practices observed by man were clearly directe 
to satisfy in society his most fundamental needs, especially thos? 
connected with his self-preseryation tendencies, procreation, mora 
life, and the like. Others were learnt by imitation, perfect Of 
imperfect, from other peoples ; and not a few came about by 4 
natural process of evolution or differentiation from previous 
customs, as adjustments to new situations, or, simply, as innova 
tions. Thus the graceful Indian custom of greeting persons 
folding the palms in front of the chest and saying Namaste—the 
Counterpart of the prosaic western way of shaking hands—is * 
comparative recent innovation introduced by the Arya Samaj: 
The fact is that many customs remain, even after their usefulness 
has long ceased to exist, or grow in importance and dignity owinS 
to the mighty influence that myth exerts on social practices: 
McDougall summarizes these phenomena in the following Way’ 


The ends and purposes of many customs are lost in the mists 
of antiquity. In some cases, perhaps, the ends have been 
never clearly defined in any one man’s mind. The custo™ 
may have arisen as a compromise or fusion between diver ae 
customs, or through some purely instinctive mode of reactioB 
or through perverted imitation of some foreign model. “But, 
however and for whatever purpose instituted, a custom once 
established, the practice of it always becomes in some degree 
an end in itself, and men are prepared to maintain it, often 


5B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, third impression 1950), p. 327. s 861) 
9 Henry Maine, Ancient Law (London: John Murray, 1897, first edition 1 


ee > 
H Sigmund Freud, Totemt and Taboo (London: Penguin Books, 1940). P 38 
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at great cost of effort or discomfort, long after it serves any 
useful end. a 


The existing connection between taboo and custom may be 
explained as a short-cut consciously or unconsciously devised 
to enforce or facilitate the observance of the custom in question. 
Young people, for instance, cannot understand the evils following 
on the violation of private property or on the breach of the rules 
of hospitality ; so they are told: ‘If you touch the stranger’s goods 
your arm will be paralyzed, or some other. evil will befall you.’ 
Even in our own days in many European villages children are 
taught not to eat stolen cheese or cake because ‘They will lose 
their teeth’ or experience some other unhappy event. In the course 
of time many of these prohibitions lose their utility and social 
significance and remain purely magical prohibitions or taboos. 
Together with this, there is reason to suppose that other prohibi- 
tions built on superstition or ignorance were already irrational 
at their inception and have always remained in that state, as 
when the man who sets out for a journey gives it up in despair 
because he has seen a cat crossing his path. z 
_ Early evolutionist writers, in their predisposition to stress the 
irrational factors in the social life of preliterate man, tended to 
reduce custom to a homogeneous or rather amorphous number 
or practices which later differentiated in the course of evolution. 
But this assumption is no longer tenable. In custom, like in any 
other norm, we must distinguish the content from the form. The 
content consists in the things that are prescribed ; the form in the 
Way in which they are prescribed, or in the sanction attached to 
them. Thus what is peculiar to custom is that the matter 
Prescribed has a social interest that concerns the community at 
large and is upheld by its members even by coercive means. But 
as to the matters prescribed there is a great deal of variety. 

Cligious rites, economic operations, moral precepts, _magical 
actions, and purely social observances connected, for instance, 
With marriage ceremonies or public festivals have unequal value 
before the human mind, and their violation weighs quite differently 
©n man’s conscience. Certain rules have no religious sanction 
attached to them ; no fear of punishment visits their breach ; the 
Stigma of public opinion or moral blame falls only lightly on the 
transgressors. In these cases preliterate man will simply try not 
to be caught ; but after the infraction of other rules embodied also 
in custom, even if it has been secret, his mind will not be set at 
Test unless he undergoes certain magical rites or purifications. 


* McDougall, op. cit., p. 301. 
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Malinowski’s investigations in the Trobriands and Bishop Le Roy’s 
experiences among African preliterates offer many illustrations of 
this phenomenon.}2 3 

The presumptive irrationality of custom, especially as practised 
by simple peoples, has been further enhanced by the fact that its 
origin or growth is mostly spontaneous, unforseen or unplanned.** 
But spontaneity is not opposed to rationality. The rationality of 
a thing consists in its having a meaning or fulfilling a role in the 
social structure ; thus many things which have grown spontaneously, 
without foresight or plan may, and do have, such a meaning. 
Such are many customs concerning the family, as courting and 
incest prohibitions, or many of the practices growing around 4he 
economic system. The root of this difficulty scems to lie in the 
idea that that only is rational which is calculated or explicitly 
deduced from logical premises ; but this position forgets that in 
man’s life there is often an inherent logic which escapes the iron 
texture of formal logics! or mathematical deductions. Many 
things which cannot be Proved on mathematical principles are 
sufficiently justified on psychological or social grounds. Such 1s, 
for instance, the case in the reverence that the modern man has 
for his country’s flag. It may well be a survival of prehistorical 
totemism ; but the fact is that it performs an important function 
in society. 

We readily admit that there are many practices and customs 
adopted by men which cannot be justified on any objective ethical 
or even utilitarian standards, but this cannot be applied to all of 
even to the greater part of them. Many things which in them- 


certain emotional feelings or social attachments. Such is the case 
when people pray devoutly before an image which is a bold trans- 
gression of all the rules of art and aesthetics, for no other reason 
than their parents before them prayed there also before that image > 


they had learnt this Practice in their childhood. Such also may 


1? Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1932), pp. 51, 53-54, 66, 74. And Alexander Le HA La Religion des Primitifs 


psychological, and social factors of human nature which have been Che 
‘irrational’ or ‘non-rational,’ by many writers because they are not mature 
matical. This discussion is a part of the bigger question on the ‘meaning 
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be the case with the habit of smoking, about whose physiological 
utility many controversies have raged. 

But on the other hand the adoption of new customs, their 
teform or even abolition are sometimes due to the deliberate 
thought of the people concerned. Such is clearly the case with 
many customs adopted by Indian aborigines, and with the complex 
Marriage customs of the Australian tribes about which Freud 
Wrote: 

If we survey the gradually increasing complications of 
Australian marriage restrictions (connected with totemism) we 
can hardly help agreeing with the opinion of Morgan, Frazer, 
Hewitt, and Baldwin Spencer that these institutions bear the 
mark of ‘deliberate design’ as Frazer puts it and that they 
were meant to do what they have actually accomplished. In no 
way does it seem possible to explain in all its details a system at 
once so complex and so regular. 

_ An American writer, Francis La Flesch, son of an Indian chief, 
in a detailed study of the traditions and codes of two Sioux tribes 
Of Missouri and Nebraska, says that every acquisition or change 
that improved the conditions of the people was the result of 
thought and foresight: 

‘And the people thought’ is the preamble to every change; 
every new acquirement, every arrangement devised to foster 
tribal unity and to promote tribal strength, was the outcome 
of thought. The regulation of the annual tribal hunt wherein 
the individual was forced to give way for the good of the whole 
People; the punishment of murder as a social offence; the efforts 
to curb the disintegrating war spirit, to bring it under control, 
to make it conserve rather than disrupt the unity of the tribe— 
all were the result of ‘thought’. So was the tribal organization 
itself which was based on certain ideas evolved from thinking 
Over natural processes that were ever before their observation. 
The Sacred Legend speaks truly when it says: ‘And the people 
thought.’16 ~ 


And even before our own eyes, owing to the women’s emanci- 
Pation movement in India there is a growing opposition to the 
Rakhi Purnima custom by which a girl adopts a brother or a friend 
as her protector by tying a Rakhi or thread round his wrist—the 
claim of the feminists being that the modern Indian woman can 
look after herself. 

1, S. Freud, op. cit., p. 164. 


Sy Quoted by Sidney Hartland, Primitive Law (London: Methuen and Co., 
4), Dp. 208 segg. 
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The Genesis and Compulsory Character of Law.—Law 
has been defined as ‘a formula which expresses the necessity 
of an action’ (Kant). But as this necessity may indicate what a 
thing is, or what a thing should be, so law may be divided into two 
categories, positive or descriptive and normative or prescriptive. The 
former merely enunciates an orderly sequence of cause and effect, 
or that, given certain conditions, a certain event will follow. Such 
is, for instance, the law of falling bodies or of the pressure of gases. 
The latter is a norm to which human behaviour is expected to 
conform, and applies only to beings endowed with reason and 
freedom. The positive laws apply more properly to the fields of 
the so-called natural sciences, especially physics and chemistry, 
though they may also apply to human sciences like psychology 
and sociology as statements of tendencies existing in human nature, 
as for instance, ‘students wish to pass in their examinations, 
‘workers like a good pay,?17 though the necessity attached to them 
is not as stringent as in the natural or mathematical sciences. 
Law, in the normative sense, may apply to moral laws, religious 
laws, and to laws concerned with the state or society. In the 
present chapter, we shall deal with these kinds of law inasmuch 
as they apply to society and are distinct from, though related 
to, custom. j 

That the life of a simple community may be entirely regulated 
by custom, including the different elements or types of precepts 
that it contains, is a matter that has been studied in the previous 
pages. Now the question before us here is the transition from 
custom to law. 

It is usually affirmed that state and law are correlative terms, 
so that law arises as soon as the state comes into existence. BUt 
just as it is difficult to localize the point at which the state emerges 
in society, so it is still more difficult to decide at which point Jaw 
becomes differentiated from custom. The opinion of those who 
refuse to acknowledge the existence of law among preliterate 
peoples and hold it to be the exclusive privilege of civilization 
is not widely held in the modern literature on the subject- 
Malinowski takes up this question concerning the preliterate 
peoples he studied and says: 


There must be in all societies a class of rules too practical 
to be backed up by religious sanctions, too burdensome to ie 
left to mere good will, too personally vital to individuals to 


17 Cf. Chapter I of the present work, pp. 14-5, 
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enforced by any abstract agency. This is the domain of legal 
Tules and I venture to foretell that reciprocity, systematic 
incidence, publicity, and ambition will be found to be the main 
factors in the binding machinery of primitive law.** 


Some writers refuse to give these rules the name of ‘law’ 
Without qualification and call them ‘primitive law’,1® but this is 
a question merely of name rather than of fact. In general it 
may be said that whenever there is in the community a set of 
rules defined and enforced by a special body designed for this 
Purpose, we have what is required for the existence of law. These 
Tules can no longer be called customs because they are upheld 
not merely by public opinion or by the inertia of society, but by 
a special organ devoted to it, and are generally concerned with 
matters more important than those embodied in custom. Their 
observance becomes also less spontaneous because these rules, 
while being beneficial to society, may be burdensome to the 
individual. Moreover, in the words of Malinowski: 


The fundamental function of law is to curb certain natural 
propensities, to hem in and control human instincts, and to 
Impose a non-spontaneous, compulsory behaviour—in other 
Words, to ensure a type of co-operation which is based on 
mutual concessions and sacrifices for a common end. A new 
force different from the innate spontaneous endowment must 
be present to perform this task.*° 
As regards the causes which determine this compulsory character 

of law the following may be mentioned. First, there is the fact 
that law is a social rule and, like all social rules, it has at times an 
aspect of compulsion. Secondly, there is the influence >of the 
growth and expansion of society. As the members multiply, the 
Problems which confront society increase in magnitude and com- 
Plexity to such an extent that it becomes no longer possible for 
the average citizen to encompass all their aspects and to perceive 
the justice of the measures or decisions taken. This is usually 
left to specialized bodies which are thought competent to decide 
on the merits of a case. Meanwhile it is only left to the ordinary 
Man to obey the law, taking for granted that it is sufficiently 
Justified and worth the inconvenience that its observance brings 
with it. The third cause is similar to this; it consists in the further 
Complication of social relations which takes place in an industrial 


is s; 
19 Be Malinowski, Crime and Custom, pp. 67 sega. 
. = Diamond, The Evolution of Law and Order (London: Watts & Co., 
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society because of the growing division of labour, differentiation 
of functions, and expansion of communications with other com- 
munities. Finally, there is the growth of individualism by which 
men do not assent to a law unless the reasons for it are sufficiently 
apparent to them; but as these are hardly ever so, especially in 
times of emergency when secrecy and swiftness of action are 
required, the law which has to be observed and has behind it 
the compulsory machinery of the State, takes upon itself more 


than ever a strong compulsory character. This was long age 
referred to by Vico when he wrote: 


The certainty of Jaws involves an obscuring of reason, in 80 
far as in them reason is supported by authority. And this 
makes us experience the laws as hard to obey, and yet we afe 

` constrained to obey because of their being certain.21 


State Law and the Higher Law.—In modern times law $S 
taken as a concept in which only the state is concerned 2 
the upholder of the social order. Law is supposed to consis 
in ‘a general rule or Course of external action upheld bY 
the authority of the State’; and was briefly defined by au 
as ‘the command of a superior’. Law must obviously to 
a general rule because one of its most important objects is 


w 
"Vico, Scienza Nuova Seconda (1744) quoted by A. P. d’Entraves, Natural La 
(London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1951), p. 118. 
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“A. S. Diamond, Primitive Law (London: Watts & Co., 1950), pp. 55 3€99 y 
29 The Laws of Manu, ‘The Sacred Books of the East’, Vol. XXV, edited 
F. Max Muller (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1886), p. xii. 
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promote common action. It cannot deal with particular situa- 
tions which are usually left to the action of the judiciary. Law 
is concerned with external things because neither the state nor 
any human society can go into the internal or private motives 
of man’s behaviour. As we have already seen, law being’ the 
instrument of the state, has proportional attributions and limita- 
tions. Its ultimate object, like that of the state, is to facilitate 
those external conditions in which the general good life may 
become possible.24 Hence the traditional definition of law not 
Only retains its validity still but also explains some points that in 
Others remain unsolved. According to this, law is ‘a rational 
Order enacted for the common good by the authorized person or 
pody who has charge of the community, and promulgated by 
him,?#5 

„That law may deal with various matters which are not imme- 
diately concerned with ethics is evident. The questions of taxa- 
tion, irrigation, labour, traffic etc., are usually decided on their 
Own merits, and once the decisions are framed and enacted in 
the prescribed way there is nothing wanting to fulfil the definition 
of law. But here the same question recurs as when we were 
dealing with the state. Are we bound to obey laws whose injustice 
is manifest and are, therefore, detrimental to the common good 
and the rules of morality? As the history of law and politics shows, 
this is not a purely theoretical question, but a practical one which 
80es to the core of the problem concerning the essence of law. 
he intimate conflict arising on the one hand from the externally 
Compelling force of a presumptive law or custom, and on the other 
fom the internal conviction of what one sets as just and right, 
IS part and parcel of the history of humanity and was dramatically 
described by Sophocles in Antigone when she defends herself before 

e king against the charge of having disobeyed his command: 


Nor did I think your proclamations had so much power, so 
as being a mortal to transgress the unwritten and immovable 
laws of the gods. For not now at least, or of yesterday, but 
eternally they live, and no one knows from what time they had 
their being.28 
Though law and morality are two different things yet it is 

admitted implicitly or explicitly that law had a streak or element 

of Morality which is vividly felt when opposition between the two 
Fa Barker, Principles of Political and Social Theory, p. 47. 

1952), ernis J. Haas, Man and. Society (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
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: iron- 
twins reared apart, while showing that the action of the TN 
ment is least marked on physical traits, and most a o HR. 
traits,2* prove once more the intricacies, rather t BRE o 
problem, of the interplay between genetic and en 
factors. ` 4 irons 

In spite of all this, the claims in favour of heredity aie ry 
ment made even in our own days are sometimes extr tal that 
and vary according to the factors—inborn or environt. ae d 
are stressed. Thus S. F. Markham believes in the supr nsidera- 
climate in deciding the fate of societies. ‘After a full co 
tion,’ he writes: ME 

I am convinced that one of the basic reasons for the Juo aa 
nations in modern times, is its control over climatic eoa WOE 
that the nation which has led the world, and will lead t “ideo A 
is that nation that lives in a climate, indoor and naa are 
nearest to the ideal, provided always that its pumos tone 
large enough to resist invasion by its rivals. Civilizatio 


ura 
great degree depends upon climate control in a good nat 
climate.?* per 
As a criticism of this and similar views and what they ng 
entail is beyond the scope of this work, we can only Com kaa o 
two of them that have gained some popularity in our a the 
is the psychoanalytical theory which stresses heredity, a pe of 
other the Marxist theory which emphasizes a certain ty 
environment. analyti? 
The Psychoanalytic —_Interpretation.—The psycho hold’ 
psychology, whose founder was Sigmund Freud (1856-1940) ith 
that the root motivation of life is the libido or sexual Giai e 
which man is born. The working of the libido consists 1P o- 
spontaneous seeking of pleasure and avoidance of pain (PSY 10 
logical hedonism) in all actions; but this attitude comes 
conflict with the customs upheld 
condition of social life, unconsciou: h 
Tepressing the primitive pleasure-pain impulses, some of w hereh) 
into the unconscious regions of man’s psychic life CERRI ip 
frequently a flight from reality which often manifests en e 
neuroses and psychoses. The conflicts, therefore, betW 


ical chat 
y ; k: - ‘Physi n 
*H. H. Newman sums up this idea in the following words: ‘Phy on 2 

acteristics are affected ji 


follow z cation eaj: 
ol é least by environment: intelligence more; en Shien 
achievement still more; and personality and temperament the most. us 
op. cit., p. 425. 
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25S, F. Markham: Climate and the Energy of Nations (London: 
versity Press, 1942), p. 24. $ 
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by society whereby man, at DJA 
sly works up an adj ac go 
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striving of libido and the exigencies of real life determine human 
behaviour in a normal or abnormal way.°* 

Freud further explains his theory by postulating the existence 
of a ‘mass psyche’ or continuity in the psychic life of mankind 
Which admittedly implies the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics and the absence of human freedom. ‘Without the 
assumption of a mass psyche,’ writes Freud, ‘or a continuity in 
the psychic life of mankind which permits us to disregard the 
Interruption of psychic acts through the deaths of individuals, 
Social psychology could not exist at all.2° And in another place 
he says: ‘You have an illusion of a psychic freedom within you 
which you do not want to give up. I regret to say that on this 
Point I find myself in sharpest opposition to your views.’®° In 
Other words, the social life of man is determined by the conflict 
between the libido stored up from ages in the human psyche, and 
the exigencies of social realities which give rise to a variety of 
Teactions and attitudes both conscious and unconscious. 

In appraising Freud’s explanation of the interplay of heredity 
and environment we must not forget the real merits of the psycho- 
analytic method so successfully applied to psychopathology through 
the analysis of dreams. It has skilfully brought out the coherence 
and purposefulness of what always was thought to be the most 
Irrational activity of man. ‘Freud’s work’, concludes Dalbiez, 
Is the most profound analysis that history has ever known of the 
less human elements in human nature.” But when this analysis 
1S transferred to other spheres of life, or its conclusions and hypo- 
theses are transformed into a philosophy of life which attempts to 
explain the whole of human behaviour, then its shortcomings 
become evident. 

Already at the outset the assumption of a ‘mass psyche’ not 
dissimilar to the ‘sroup-mind’, and of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics is fatal to the psychoanalytic theory as an adequate 
explanation of human behaviour, though none of these assump- 
tions are essential to the same as a method of psychotherapy. 
As a point of fact,’ replies Malinowski to Freud, ‘no competent 
anthropologist now makes any such assumption of “mass-psyche”, + 


“ Fryer and Henry, An Outline of General Psychology, Rey. ed. (New York: 
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arises. Hence even from the time of the Greeks we can trace 
a distinction between the laws made by man (nomoi) and the laws 
which are in accordance with nature or are of divine origin 
(thesmoi).2” The latter were supposed to be immutable and to 
embody in themselves the principles of natural justice; the former 
were changeable and man-made and could never contradict the 
latter. The influence that the concept of a higher law, know? 
by the names of ‘law of nature’, ‘law of reason’, ‘law of God’, 
exercised on the minds of men and the development that it 
underwent through centuries and centuries of experience, is ong 
of the major and most outstanding events in the history of human 
thought. There is hardly any period in modern times in whic! 
a serious attempt has not been made to banish it as a i 
principle, and no case in which it has not staged a comeback: 
Gierke explains this point forcibly: 


I regard as mistaken all attempts to resuscitate Natural Tey 
into a bodily existence, which can only be the existence of 
simulacrum. But the undying spirit of that law can never a 
extinguished. If it is denied entry into the body of positive la H 
it flutters about the room like a ghost and threatens to mi 
into a vampire which sucks the blood from the body of Law. 
But this living ‘ghost’ survived in England in the principle z 

equity as an appeal to ‘the law of God or law of reason’, v 
active in the mind and on the lips of Mahatma Gandhi when a 
1915 he appealed to ‘the higher law of our being, the voice Fai 
conscience’? against the arbitrary order of banishment, fro 
Patna; and finally made its last dramatic appearance 11 
Nuremberg trials as d’Entrèves writes about them: A 
wee 


TO NAHE usaf century of eifVrinte sliminate..the.dualism bet 
what is and what ought to be in the field of legal and p°: i pon 
experience, natural law seems to have taken its revenge is n0 
the very champions of the pernicious doctrine that thero all 
law but positive law, or that might equals right, since ented 
parctical purposes the two propositions are perfectly equiva 


3 REH A o the 
Law, therefore, being a rule for directing human action ee 
attainment of a good in which all citizens should share oe 
be ostensibly at variance with one of the most fun 
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27 Cf. Ch. Groves Haines, Poe of Natural Law Concepts ( : 
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elements of human goodness, namely, the moral good. Moreover, 
as the preservation of the social order is a moral good in itself 
and law is primarily addressed to it, the opposition to a law thought 
to be unjust must not be such as to endanger the social order. 
When a doubt arises about the justice of a law, the legislator must 
be given the benefit of the doubt. ; 
The Notion of Rights: Origin of Human Rights—As there is 
an intimate connection between the concept of law and rights, 
(and, reciprocally, duties) and both are very influential on the 
life of society, we must add to the present discussion some ideas 
about rights. A right then is a claim which I have on something 
and which is recognized as such by law. The relation between 
law and right is this: there can be no right without a law. If I 
have a right to the fruits of my labour, there is a Jaw, natural or 
positive, on which I can base my claim. Duty, on the other hand, 
is the counterpart of right; as such, it is also derived:from law; if 
law confers on me certain privileges (rights) it also imposes certain 
burdens, or exacts something from me (duties). If I have a right to 
recover a debt it means that I am the subject of a right; reciprocally, 
if I incur a debt, by virtue of the same law, I have the duty of 
Teturning the money to its owner when required to do so. To be the 
Subject of rights and duties means to be a person. As Barker writes: 


The sum of my rights is the whole of my capacity—my whole 
Status and whole power of action—within the state and under 
its law; it is my general and total persona, Or legal personality; 
It is my general position in the system of Right (in so far as that 
System is recognized by the state), and the whole of my share 
In that system. 

This is not to say that all rights come from the state. Many 


Tights as well as duties do obtain from it because the state is a 


Source of law—not the only source—but over and above the state, 
her law’ or the law of 


a any other institution, there is the ‘hig 
cop nature which, independently from any agreement or con- 
cl ntion, confers on us certain fundamental, human, inalienable 
ŝi aims or rights. Moreover the rights conferred by this law are 
© wide and transcendent that it may well be said that where 
uman law confers a right, natural law confers a standard of rights. 
1 ae the abundant literature both ancient and modern on natural 
ah We ‘select the following passage of Lord Bryce where the 

aracter of this law is vividly described: 
Those (laws) which prevail everywhere, or at any rate, 
generally, appear to issue out of the mental and moral 
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constitution common to all men. They are the results of prin- 
ciples uniting men as social beings, which nature, personified F f 
a guiding power, is deemed to have evolved and prescribe: -S 
Hence they are called natural. Being the work of nature, they 
are not only wider in their area, but also of earlier origin the 
any other rules or customs. They are essentially anter opaa 
thought as well as in date, to the laws each community make: 
for itself, for they belong to the human race as a whole. Hen 
they are also deemed to be higher in moral authority than ra 
laws which are peculiar to particular communities, for thes 


ithin 
may be enacted today and tomorrow, and have force withi 
certain local limits.9? 


The claims or rights derived from this law must be respected 
by every person and institution. As a matter of fact, Un a 
various titles they are incorporated into modern democratic CO 
tutions. These rights, or moral claims, are not created by W 
state, but supported by it. Such are, for instance, the right 5 
life, freedom, property, religion, family life etc. All this wot 
concisely and forcibly expressed in the American Declaration 
Independence (1776) in the following words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men ee 
endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights ye 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happine™ H 
and to secure these, governments are instituted among ™ 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. „AE 
The French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citiz® 

in its article I emphasizes likewise the same ideas: 


3 w vt pe 
Men are born and remain free and equal in rights.....- Th 


natural law is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adop l 
by the United Nations General Assembly on December, 10th, 
in whose opening paragraph we read: 


i 
Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and the oa 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world; have 
Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights sence 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the conse! 


sos in History ant 
32 James Bryce, ‘The Law of Nature’, Essay XI, Studies in Hisi 
_Jurisprudence (New York: Oxford University Press, 1901), p. 564. 
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of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human beings 
shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the 


common people...... 


Similar principles, as we mentioned in Chapter 5, are embodied 
in the Indian Constitution, where a chapter on fundamental rights 
is included. 

The necessity of the higher law is also felt in scientific and 
-learned centres, as for instance, in a meeting of philosophers in 
Germany where the disregard for this law made possible the -Nazi 
atrocities; in it Prof. Radbruch advocated for this law in unmis- 
takable terms; and about this an observer remarked: 


It therefore comes about that after a century of positivist 
theories of law Prof. Radbruch returns to the idea of a law 
transcending the laws of particular states. Whether one calls 
this law Divine Law, Natural Law, or Law of Reason, does 
not matter. Spiritually this is a remarkable event.** 


_ One of the sources of confusion regarding rights is that some- 
times it is forgotten that a right is a moral or just claim. If one 
takes the initial stand, as many writers seem to do, that a right is 
a claim guaranteed by the state, then what is not guaranteed by 
it is not a right, and the claim, howsoever atrocious, guaranteed 
by it, is a right. This unsatisfactory position may be avoided 
by admitting that a right is a moral claim which should be 
guaranteed by the state. If this in fact happens, then the moral 
aim attains its object, or is enforced. But if it is not, or cannot 
be enforced, the moral claim or right still remains and may be 
the foundation for legal action when an opportunity occurs. If 
Owes B one hundred rupees, and B cannot enforce his claim 
before a court of law, he nevertheless has a right to this sum, and 
Perhaps may recover it when the occasion arises. A well justified 
Moral claim may be insignificant from the material or even legal 
Viewpoint, but from the human viewpoint it may be a powerful 
Moving force, : 
On the other hand one must not think that natural rights are 
absolute. They are fundamental rights inherent in man’s nature: 
ut they, or rather the objects towards which they are directed, 
depend on conditions and therefore may be forfeited or frustrated. 
Thus a criminal may justly lose his freedom for the rest of his life, 
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or may even be condemned to death. But this eventuality cannot 
arise without grave reasons. 


3. RELATIONS BETWEEN LAW, CUSTOM, AND FASHION 


The Role cf Custom and Law.—In order to gain a deeper 
insight- into the nature and social function of custom and law as 
prescribed by the state, we must establish a comparison between 
their respective roles. 

Custom, as we know, is a general practice to which society has 
attached a value judgement and is sanctioned by public feeling 
or social pressure. This sanction appears sometimes in the form 
of satire and ridicule or social ostracism by which the offender 1$ 
derided by all, and social intercourse with him is shunned 
everybody. The effect of such sanctions, which at first sight may 
appear trifling, is such that sometimes among simple peoples 7 
drives the persons so punished to commit suicide. Law, On 
other hand, is a norm of behaviour expressly promulgated whos? 
snaction is the power of the state. d 

Law, as it is administered in modern states, is explicitly ane 4 
deliberately made; it is the product of reflection and purpose i 
planning; whereas custom mostly emerges spontaneously withou 
guide or direction and not infrequently comes about through tia 
and error. Law needs a special agency or machinery to frame 
and enforce™it; custom does not need any agency; it is born an 
enforced by spontaneous social action. e 

The fact that law is the product of design and purpose, is i 
root of many differences with custom. This, being genera y 
spontaneous, cannot readily adjust itself, especially in times o: 
crisis, to changing conditions. A sudden state emergency 3” 
city, or an abrupt change in the working conditions of industty 
could not be brought about by custom. It is only the interventi? 
of law that is powerful enough to bring and keep together 4 soe f 
group which otherwise could be disrupted by the suddenness o; ng 
major change. A similar situation may arise when conflicting 
customs prevent the development of a uniform type of behavie. 
in society which may be a vital prerequisite of social life. 1” su A 
a case this uniformity can only be introduced by the promulgating 
and enforcement of a suitable law. Though law in many resp and 
is more rigid than custom, in others it is more flexible. ped 
adaptable; it may be introduced, amended, changed or abolis 1o 
with relative ease; but, so far as custom is concerned, to ref? 
or adjust it is an arduous task. 
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Law usually tends to be more idealistic than custom. It may 
be directed to aims which are far above the actual practice of 
society, while custom is exclusively concerned with the daily 
routine of life. The former is the offspring of the mind; the latter 
the product of experience. Law also deals with matters more 
important and vital to the life of society; whereas the subject 
matter of custom is more ordinary and familiar. The customs 
we observe in taking our meals or addressing persons of authority 
do not rise above the commonplace; but the laws passed for 
military conscription, establishing a welfare ståte, or creating a 
national academy of language, are questions which affect deeply 
the existing social structure. Custom also applies to comparativè 
small numbers, while law applies to large numbers. A large 
nation can not maintain itself with custom alone; it is law that 
keeps it mostly together. i 
_ Though custom is different from law both are mutually allied 
in the life of society, so that a wide cleavage between the two 
would always be dangerous. A system of law utterly divorced 
from daily experience or custom is bound to become artificial 
and unsteady and to endanger seriously its effectiveness and value; 
as Horace wrote centuries. ago: Quid leges sine moribus vanae 
Droficiunt? What is the use of laws without customs backing them? 
Or as Edmund Burke said, not without a degree of rhetorical ex- 


“ggeration: 

Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them in 
great measure the laws depend. The law touches us but here 
and there. Manners are what vex or sooth, corrupt or purify, 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us by a constant, steady, 
uniform, insensible operation, like that of the air we breathe in. 


Cusiom, it may be added, is not merely a support of law but 
also its complement, and no law can be said to be firmly 
entrenched unless it has developed around it certain customs 
which consolidate it and facilitate its practice. Hence the pro- 
Mulgation of human law by custom, or in other words, the fact 
that a custom has become law is one of the surest guarantees 
that the law in question will be understood and popular, and 
Observed by the people. As the American, James Wilson, wrote 
Many years ago: 

OF all yet suggested the mode for the promulgation of human 
law by custom seems the most significant and most effectual. 
It involves in it internal evidence of the strongest kind that the 
law has been introduced by common consent, and that this 
Consent rests upon the most solid basis—experience as well as. 
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opinion. This mode of promulgation points to the strongest 
characteristic of liberty, as well as of law. For a consent thus 
practically given, must have been given in the freest and most — 
unbiased manner.*4 


Or again, as Aquinas remarked, ‘What is customary becomes 
pleasant, for custom is a second nature.’35 

In its relations to law, custom is also important as a source of 
law and as its interpreter. To imply that custom is the only 
source of law is certainly an oversimplification; but to hold that 
it is its most important source, is hardly an exaggeration. Onc? 
a customary practice becomes vital to modern society it is imme- 
diately embodied in law; for this is specially true of such 
institutions as the ‘common law’ of England, which is exclusively 
based on custom. On the other hand, as has already bee? 
mentioned, law is also a very important source of custom in 
modern times, 4 
_ Since custom is important as a source of law, it follows that 
it is a good instrument of interpretation, so much so that the 
ancient dictum consuetudo est optima legum interpres, custom 18 the 
best interpreter of law, is still accepted by modern jurists. +, 
aptitude of custom for interpreting law is not only due to its beits 
a source, but also to the phenomenon that every law is common y 
carried into practice through a number of customs. Thus whea 
in the course of time the content or sense of the law becomes 
obscure, the meaning of the customs from which it originated 
er through which it was applied, is a sure guide for its inte 
pretation. 

Custom as a spontaneous growth gathers round itself a number 
of emotional and instinctive tendencies by which it gains a io 
hold on the minds of people, so that to legislate suddenly agains 
it is to court disaster. Thus in Indian tradition both Manu 3” 3 
Yajnavalkya enjoin the ruling power to recognize ancient custom, 
and the Mitakshara in more than one place subordinates the 
language of the law to custom and approved usage.” Thoug i 
the enforcement of a law physical and moral compulsion hes 
their degree of efficacy, yet it may be said in general that in th 
conflict between custom and law, it is custom that carries the ES 
As Maclver and Page observe, custom as such ‘establishes 


j| so" 
34 James Wilson, The Law of Nature, Vol. ï of The Works of James wilsor 


edited by De Witt Andrews (Chicago: 1896), p. 57. 
35 Summa Theologica, 1, II, 32, 2. 5. Ti 
3 Cf. H. D. Cornish, The Hindu Joint Family (Cambridge University 
1915), pp. 6 segq. 
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social order of its own’ so that the conflict arising between this 
and law is not a conflict between law and lawlessness, but between 
the order of reflection (law), and the order of spontaneity (custom). 
Thus according to the British Constitution the sovereign of 
Engiand may withhold his assent to a bill passed by both Houses, 
but owing to an accepted custom he will never do it.3” 

Contrasts between Custom and Fashion.—As the concepts 
of custom and fashion are so related, it is thought sometimes 
that they are interchangeable. That is why we must briefly 
study their most salient features and the role that they play in 
social life. 

Fashion is a transitory accepted change on a permanent line 
of behaviour. It usually affects custom by supplementing and 
completing its role, but not by superseding it. The object of 
custom is more important for social life than that of fashion 
which is generally concerned with more frivolous and superficial 
Matters. Custom, for instance, may prescribe the wearing of a 
hat during the hot season, but fashion may influence this or that 
type of hat. ) 

Custom is more spontaneous, impersonal and enduring. Fashion 
is more artificial, individualistic, and changeable. The former is 
usually transmitted from generation to generation; the latter 
hardly lives the life of a flower. Custom is followed because it 
always had been followed and better satisfies our tendencies to 
conform to the past. Fashion, on the contrary, is followed because 
it never before has been followed and better satisfies our desire of 
breaking with the past. Paradoxical though it may seem, evanes- 
cence is the life of fashion and permanence its demise; if fashion 
survives, it ceases to be; it becomes custom. 

Custom stands for sociality and identification with the group; 
fashion for individuality and distinction. Yet fashion is not 
followed until a number of persons have already taken it up; 
but when this number has grown to certain limits, fashion loses 
all its attraction which comes mainly from novelty. Fashion 
would seem to be the most daring attempt that men make to 
break with society while remaining in it; but as men are social 
by nature the attempt never succeeds; thus fashion becomes the 
liminal point of conformity and disconformity with the group— 
identification and conformity here are subtly intermixed with 
singularity and dissent. A girl that is following the custom will 
wear a sari; but if she is following the fashion she will wear perhaps 
a blue sari, and embellish her coiffure and general make-up as 
only she knows how. 

® Cf, MacIver and Page, op. cit., pp. 175 segg. 
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Fashion frequently grows where custom breaks off, but the 
substitution of fashion for custom is detrimental to the life 
of society. This is all the more so when fashion takes the 
place of law or morality; for in this way the most solid pillars 
of social life are replaced by the flimsy and unstable props 
of fashion: when, for instance, divorce or bribery become 
fashionable, society may be said to be rushing headlong to its 
doom. 

Manifold are the ways in which fashion originates. Sometimes 
it is the aristocracy or the selected few who start a ‘new look’, 
and others gradually follow suit. Sometimes it is a political or 
social movement which Starts a fashion, as the Gandhi cap or the 
wearing of khadi in modern India. New fashions are also designed 
by agencies especially devoted to this as the Parisian centres for 
Ladies’ dress fashion. On other occasions new fashions are arti- 
ficially introduced by some business firms in order to popularize 
a product by associating it, for instance, with some famous 
Personality or film-star, until the public &rows weary and another 
new fashion is started, : 


The flexibility and pervasiveness of fashion have also their limits 
and conditio; 


y. Thus: a fashion which 
held high by people in 
; it may even provoke vigorous 


1 ; While, at the same time, it prepares 
the minds for a chan ge so that this may not come suddenly enough 
to disturb the social order,38 

_ It may finally be added that the social sanction of fashion 
is noual mild. By not following it one may be held as ‘old- 
fashioned’ or ‘an old crumb’, But it aiso has its counter-sanction. 


** On the question of fashion cf. MacIver and i 181-185, and 
M. Ginsberg, The Psychology of Society, pp. 107 ae ease 
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as those who too readily take to fashion are liable to be dubbed 
as ‘green’ and ‘light-headed’. 


SUMMARY 


In these pages we have been dealing with custom and Jaw and 
other concepts connected with them together with their role and 
interplay in social life. 

Custom is much more than a mere habit. Habit is an acquired 
behaviour pattern rendering possible the performance of certain 
actions with a minimum of conscious effort while communicating 
a certain facility and satisfaction in the performance as, for 
instance, the habit of smoking. But custom is a widely followed 
Practice in society which has attached to it a value judgement 
and a social sanction. Custom, in opposition to habit, is a social 
Concept, and as such it is not as spontaneous as habit; it even 
Includes a degree of compulsion. With its satisfactions and con- 
flicts custom is one of the most genuine expressions of the social 
life of man; the repository of the social heritage transmitted 
through it from generation to generation; the most conservative 
agent of society which enables it to survive by the formation of 
the ‘hard crust? or ‘cake of custom’. It embraces the most 
essential aspects of primitive life, especially when it becomes 
interconnected with religion and magic; by it many actions, which 
Otherwise would appear odd, become quasi-natural—custom is 
really a second nature. . . m. f 

Though the origin of custom is lost in the misty vicissitudes ° 
Primeval society, it has always contained precepts of various 

grees of importance; nor are we entitled to believe that its 
development is essentially irrational, as the spontaneity which 
Usually accompanies it is in no way opposed to rational action. 

°reover, many customs have been the object of planned 
liberation, 

Law, on the other hand, is ‘a formula which expresses the 
Necessity of action’. But this may be positive or normative the 
Ormer describes a sequence of events or uniformities, and applies 
© things as they are; while the latter is a norm which applies to 

ings as they should be and connotes intelligence and freedom in 
the agent. We deal here with normative laws inasmuch as they 
affect Society; particularly with those laws with which the state 

Concerned. The transition from custom to law is largely 
‘tected through the so-called ‘primitive law’; in general it may 
ae Said that whenever there is in the community a set of rules 

fined and enforced by a special body designed for this purpose, 
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we can speak of law whose coercive character may be ela 
by the transcendence of its precepts which escape the now. ae 
of the ordinary citizen, the growth and complication of mo 
society, and the present tendencies to individualism. cate 
Against the widespread idea that law is ‘the command o Fh 
Superior or state’ stands the more comprehensive one that lay 1 
‘a rational order enacted for the common good by the authorize 


person or body, who has charge of the community, and is 


promulgated by him’. As the object of law is the common good, 
the command or order of a su 


perior conflicting with it can har 
be called a law. This cannot be in Opposition to what is common 
for this would create innumerable 


simply ‘human rights’, which are 
in modern democratic constitutions. These 
d by the state, but recognized and implemented by 
are the right to life, freedom, happiness, family 

These are fundamental but not absolute, and 
is such that actually they are more than rights; 


life, property etc. 
their transcendence 
they are standards 

Among the various differences bet 
the state, and custom we may point 
and reflective tha 


ween law, as propounded by 
out that the former is more 


» nevertheless, are closely allied: custom 


of law, its most genuine 
interpreter, and firm supporter. 


Custom is sometimes mistak 


, Cus en for fashion, but they are not 
identical. Fashion is more c 


hanging and ephemeral than custom 
When it takes the place of custom 
of society. It is, nevertheless, the 
nd sociality, and its presence may 
the way for changes in law and 


CHAPTER 8 
MORALITY AND RELIGION 
1, THE MORAL CODE 


The Notion of Morality 


Morality and religion are usually recognized not only among 
the most influential forces of social control, but also among the 
most effective guides of human behaviour. This recognition is a 
comparatively recent event which originated in the revulsion of 
modern philosophers and sociologists from the behaviouristic and 
materialistic attitudes of many writers of previous decades for 
whom intimate convictions and moral values were of little or no 
account and could safely be disregarded in sociological investiga- 
tion, This change of attitude is now reflected in many sociologists 
like Gurvitch according to whom “moral values are the most 
dynamic, the most creative, driving most powerfully towards 
Constant surpassing.? Such concepts as justice, honesty, fairness, 
conscientiousness, incorruptibility, disinterestedness, right, pru- 
dence, freedom, mercy etc., are purely moral concepts; though 
in themselves they possess 4 great driving force, yet connected in 
the human mind, as they are, with religious and social convictions, 
they are capable not only of deeply influencing, but also of 
changing the course of society. There is hardly any conscious 
Political and social 1ovement in which some of these values are 
not at play. 

The term ‘morality’ or the ‘moral code’ is sometimes taken for 
those rules of behaviour which are admitted at large in a community. 
In this sense it is equivalent to the mores whose content is purely 
social and mostly coincides with custom, fashion, convention, 
and etiquette. Its sanction comes also from society and is as 
manifold as are the social ways. : 

In a strict and more accurate sense the moral code is ‘that body 
of rules or principles concerned with good and evil as manifested 
to us by conscience’. The moral good (or evil) is essentially 
different from the utilitarian and sectional good. When we say 
that a car or a fertilizer is good we mean that it is fit for the end 
that it is meant to serve; its goodness is essentially instrumental 
or something else. Similarly when we speak of Mr. Noman as 


1 * Georges Gurvitch, The Sociology of Law (New York: Philosophical Library, 
942), p. 55. ; 
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being good at business or in public speaking we connote oniy E 
ability directed to something else outside himself. But w me. 
apply the term ‘good’ to a man in the moral sense, we mea: a, 
he is living up to the moral code as generally understood, na ; ae 
that he is trustworthy, faithful to his wife and children, honest z 
business, helpful to his fellowmen and other similar pe 
This goodness is not utilitarian or sectional (though these qua It a 
are not excluded) but integral, and tends to affect the subje 

inasmuch as he is a being endowed with intelligence and homana 
This goodness obviously admits of degrees, and that which ; 
i to the average type; when the 


it is called virtuous, and whee 
it is heroic, the person is called a saint. These terms are litt 


normal and humane, 


Much has been discussed about the mea 
morality, but here we must confine 


of morality acknowledged by manki 
lem appears in all its implications. 


fundamental principles 


Ty which seemed fully to have 
y. 
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that they are the result of the economic forces of production which, 
as such, are different in the various stages of social and economic 
development. With these those authors also agree who, for 
Various reasons, do not admit the existence of absolute moral 
Values; for whom everything is in flux; and moral values—the 
most powerful propellers of human behaviour—are just means 
and nothing beyond means. 

Setting aside hypotheses and inferences, we think that the best 
way to decide this quéstion is by appealing to facts as they are to 
be found in the various groups which constitute human society 
especially in the most “primitive” who were supposed to be the 
Most removed from having anything like a moral code. More 
than fifty years ago Sir John Lubbock, later Lord Avenbury, 
Voicing the opinion of many went as far as to declare that the 
So-called savages seemed to be ‘almost entirely wanting in moral 
feeling’? But in modern times, thanks to the exhaustive and 
Objective investigations of anthropologists and sociologists like 
Lowie, Goldenwiser, Paul Radin, W. Schmidt, Westermarck, 
Boas, Evans-Pritchard, Malinowski and others, the fact of the 
Universal existence of a body of basic rules of morality present in 
all societies without distinction of race and culture, has been 
established beyond doubt. 

The exhaustive work of Westermarck, The Origin and Development 
of Moral Ideas, in spite-of certain limitations, is an outstanding 
Witness to the universality of the moral code. This opinion is 
Confirmed by J. Rumney, who writes: 


Westermarck’s ‘Origin and Development of Moral Ideas’ is 
Conclusive proof that some actions such as homicide and theft 
are forbidden, and that generosity and mutual aid are every- 
Where commended. If this be the case there is universality 
and an objective standard of morality. Westermarck himself 
Shows that where differences do obtain in moral rules as in 
Suicide or infanticide among different people, they may be 
accounted for by various internal conditions, by differences, in 
knowledge as to the nature and consequences of the act due 
to magical and religious notions, and by differences in the 
Size of the group among whom moral rules are held to 
apply.s 


Mace estermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 2 vols., (London: 
an, 1924-26), Vol. I. p. 124. T k 
an a 4y Rummey, AN Sociology" in Twentieth Century Sociology, edit. Gurvitch 


ore (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 579. 


r 
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Westermarck himself makes this avowal explicitly at the end of 
his work: 


When we examine the moral rules of uncivilized races We 
find that they in a very large measure resemble those prevalent 
among nations of culture. In every savage community homicity 
is prohibited by custom, and so is theft. Savages also ree 
charity as a duty and praise generosity as a virtue. Indeed, 
their customs concerning mutual aid are very often more 
stringent than our own; and many uncivilized peoples are 
conspicuous for their aversion.to telling lies. But at the same 
time there is a considerable difference between the regard for 
life, property, truth and general well-being of a neighbour, 


which displays itself in primitive rules of morality and that 
which is found among ourselves,* 


Professor Ginsberg, like the vast majority of scholars today; 


admits and is impressed by the striking resemblance of the mora 
rules found everywhere, and adds: 


Indeed, recent ethnological work has shown that the most 
primitive peoples, those who live by gathering and hunting: 
have codes of morals which in some respects compare favourably 
with those found among otherwise more advanced peoples.’ 


These general codes of morals have been reduced to certain con” 


mon principles or precepts by J. M. Cooper in the following words+ 


The peoples of the world, however much they differ as t° 
the details of morality, hold universally, or with practi 
universality to at least the following basic precepts. Respe? 


“ Westermarck, op. cit., Vol, II 742 ji urprising about 
Westermarck’s opinion is 4 npp PAZI se: a Ta ana 24 
of moral rules anea he devotes one of his r ai 
i i 2 Tench, Treubner 1932) to prove tha 
consciousness is ultimately based on emotions, that ‘ne Hor values are oe 

s > b > Otions they express.” (p. 280) As an analysi 
this position would ntal problem ar ethic here we a 
only say that by common consensus the Objectivity and absoluteness of MO 
judgements is deduced from the universality of moral ideas—if these are univer ; 

on the deepest exigencies of human na jal 
Ielative to time and space or stages of Sines- 
lues in themselves and the source of other vati it 
e ;8 moderately emotive person may be ruled by high moral stan 
while too much emotionalism may be a hindrance to the proper develop: 
of moral life. The theory of the moral senti ji 
Westermarck’s seems to be based, has not found much acceptance with class 
or modern moralists, Westermarck has a well-deserved name as an ere calt 
sociologist or anthropologist, but as a moralist or psychologist it is not di 
to disagree with him. . 


5 Ginsberg, Sociology, p. 197. 
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the Supreme Being or the benevolent being or beings who 
take his place. Do not ‘blaspheme’. Care for your children. 
Malicious murder or maiming, stealing, deliberate slander or- 
‘black’ lying, when committed against friend or unoffending 
fellow classman or tribesman, are reprehensible. Adultery 
Proper is wrong, even though there be exceptional circumstances. 
that permit or enjoin it and even though sexual relations among 
the unmarried may be viewed leninently. Incest is a heinous 
offence. This universal moral code agrees rather closely with 
our own Decalogue understood in a strictly literal sense. It 
inculcates worship of and reverence to the Supreme Being or 
to other superhuman beings. It protects the fundamental 
human rights of life, limb, family, property and good name.® 
In our personal contacts with the Bombay hill tribes and the 
aborigines of Chota-Nagpur we have found them in no way 
inferior to other more materially advanced peoples, and so far as 
Morality is concerned they have much to teach modern man. 
The refusal to acknowledge the existence of morality among 
Preliterates is due either to preconceived ideas or because we expect 
to find among them a system of ethics, concepts and a vocabulary 
as developed as ours; failing this we think that they are defective 
in moral feeling. The lack, for instance, of a formula to say 
hanks! has been interpreted as an index of ingratitude on the 
Part of preliterates; but this is very far from the truth. We have 
: had Occasions of bestowing some favours on certain young tribal 
folk from whom we received no thanks, but when we had to 
part from them there were tears in their eyes—they did not 
Stow their gratitude with words but with love. It may be said 
in general that the external apparatus and institutions through 
which moral concepts are conveyed are far more developed among 
us than among simple peoples; but as to the existence of moral 
clings they are not inferior to us. J 
e search into the moral ideas of early civilizations is a task 
-yond the scope of this book; but the following quotations, one 
“om the Vedic Hymns and the other from the Mahabharata, show 
sufficiently the nature of the moral values cherished by a great 
“Wilization. In the following prayer a devotee addresses Varuna, 
@ Supreme God, ruler of the physical world and upholder of 
© moral order, in the following way: 

f we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 
Wronged a brother, friend or comrade, the neighbour ever with 
US, or a stranger 

Man” M: ‘Cooper, ‘The Relations between Religion and Morality’, Primitive 
> Washington, July 1931, p. 36. - A 
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O Varuna, remove from us the trespass. If we as games 
cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong unwillingly or sinne 
of purpose 

Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, 
let us be thine own beloved.? 

The following lines are a brief description of the moral character 


‘of Prince Satyavan which could be proposed as an ideal to many 
past and present rulers: 


Pious he is; and true as Shivi was, 

the son of Usinara; fair of form 

(Jayati was not fairer); sweet of looks 

(The Asivins not more gracious); gallant, kind, 
Reverent, self-governed, gentle, equitable, 
Modest and constant. Justice lives in him, 

and Honour guides. Those who do love a man 
praise him for manhood; they that seek a saint 
laud him for purity, and passions tamed.: 


Modern research in fact has revalidated the traditional idea 
‘about the universality of morality which originating in Aristote 
was further strengthened by Aquinas and Kant. The forme 
‘Openly says that moral law ‘as to the first common principles, 
is the same for all,’ and the latter adds that ‘No man is wholly 
destitute of moral feeling, for if he were totally unsusceptible ° 
this sensation he would be morally dead; and...then his humanity 
would be dissolved (as if it were by chemical laws) into mere 
animality,’10 = 

Transgressions, of the Moral Code. Their Meaning.—The 
Most serious charge that has been brought against the universality 
of the moral code is that it is not universally observed, as t 
e dce of cannibalism, head-hunting, infanticide etc., seems t° 
show. 

In answer to this objection it has sometimes been said that 
if a law is broken it does not mean that the law in question does 
not exist. But this reply alone does not go the whole length © 
the difficulty; for, if a law were always and everywhere broke? 


il 
7 R. W. Frazer, A Literary History of India (London: Fisher Unwin, 1898), p> 

3 Mahabharata, Savitri? at ‘Love and Death’, from the vant 
Parva of the Mahabharata, in Edwin Arnold, Indian Idylls from the Sans 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1883), p. 22. 


int 
>» D: 24, Art, 4; cf. Anton C. Pegis, Basic Writings of Sai” 
Thomas Aquinas, 2 vols. (New York: Random House, 1945), Vol. II, p- 778. itique 
sical Elements of Ethics, 247,in Kant Ge on 
«of Practical Reason, trans. T. K. Abbot (London: Longmans, Green ani 
1898), p. 310. 
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it would be a sign that it no longer existed, or at least that it did 
Not correspond to any exigency of our nature. Hence the matter 
needs more explanation. 

There are two ways in which the moral code may be broken: 
deliberately or by ignorance. In the former case the law still 
exists because, even though it has been trespassed, its binding 
force is still felt and gives rise to the sense of guilt or the feeling 
of remorse. Not a few savage tribes after having massacred their 
enemy in war undergo elaborate purifications in order to allay 
the pangs of remorse; and there are cases in which the feeling of 
guilt, after a previous crime, drives them to commit suicide. 
f in some persons this remorse is hardly felt or not at all, it only 
goes to show that in these matters there are always exceptions ; 
pen through effort and habituation may even smother the moral 
feeling about some objects in the same way in which an eye or 
any other bodily organ may be extirpated. ' 

As to the question of ignorance, this may well exist about the 
secondary principles of the moral code with their inferences and 
applications, or about the deductions and practical applications 
Ol the primary principles, but not about the primary principles 
themselves, When a tribe practise cannibalism or infanticide, 

JY never hold that it is licit to kill any man at any time or 
Circumstances: they do so only when prestige, necessity, or magic 
cmand it. Moreover, the existence of these practices, as well as- 

many other moral aberrations, is mostly due to the wrong 
Solution given by man in order to solve the seeming opposition 
tween two moral judgements. When the American Indians in 
time of Scarcity or migration decide to abandon or put to death the 
ol men of the tribe, they are confronted with two apparently 
OPposed principles of morality bearing on the same situation, 
ely, the principle of sparing suffering, and the principle of 

Specting human life; once the decision—right or wrong—has 
an Made it becomes embodied and perpetuated in custom and 
Tadition, Moreover, in these cases it is frequently the aged 
parents who plead to be put to death at the hands of their sons.? 
-n these situations no fundamental principles of the moral code 
arè disregarded, though mistakes are made in their co-ordination 


iL 5 , 
Hp About the question of remorse cf. Westermarck, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 124 seqq. 


Ubois, ‘La Morale chez les Malgaches’ in Settimana Internazionale di Etnologia 


de la culpabilité les primitifs de la Malaisie’, ibid., pp. 186-194. 

$ ather Teen Caen ie missionary of the Orinoco, describes, among 

live Go how a tired old man of a 
ure G 

a ee in the grave the old man gave him h 


ES 
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and application to practice; if this happens also in mose pe 
-as regards war and euthanasia, and has always happene a 
in the solution of intricate mathematical problems—where t 4 
principles are very clear and definite—nobody should be supai 
-at the presence of similar phenomena among preliterates; nor na 
he entitled thereby to deny the existence and knowledge of thi 
corresponding principles. 

This view Heats te meet all similar cases with which ant 
pologists are confronted. This was also the case with our ges 
bours the Nagas of Assam before they decided to give up the 0 
practice of head hunting: ` 7 

The Moral Code and the Social Code.—One of the nate 
important questions about morality and moral judgements is t 
relation in which they stand to the social code. There are nea 
authors who try to identify both by reducing thereby the moa 
‘code to a phenomenon similar to custom, convention, Or win 
now called the mores. In this view things would be good or ae 
if they are so considered by society or public opinion. Alrea is 
in the fifth century B.c., the sophist Aristippus held that there : 
nothing intrinsically good or evil, but is made so by law E 
custom." In a similar way, Durkheim stated that we do no 


‘disapprove of an action because it is crime, ‘but it is a crim 


because we disapprove of it, while W. G. Summer declan 
that the mores, ‘having the authority of fact, are the only orl 
-of right and wrong’ ;!5 and Kimbal Young said that ‘the corre 
and proper art, th 


; ; sus 
crefore, as in morals is a matter of consen 
-and culture’.16 


But with the sterli 
these statements, 
will not stand th 
distinguish betwe 
the moral code. 
that we have bro 
different in degre 
after having spoi 
“even with perfec 
tions always bri 


ng common sense of mankind we believe ua 
taken at their face value, are hard sayings i ily 
e test of a careful analysis. Men do ordin i 
en the breach of social conventions and ta 
The shame that we may feel when we ee 
Ken a rule of etiquette in a social gathering es 
e and kind from the feeling that one experientes 
It a neighbour’s character or forged a sigo 
t impunity. The breaking of our moral cone 
ngs about dissatisfaction whereas the breaking 


E «chron 
* The Greek original reads: “Medén éinai physei dikaion é kalén é aisch 
alià nómo kai éthei.’ Aristippus 


t in Diogenes Laertius, II, 93. q (New 
“ E, Durkheim, On the Division of Labour. Trans. by George Simpson vons 
York: Macmillan, 1933), p. 81. The original reads: ‘Nous ne le aa, 
pas parce qu’il est un crime, mais il est un crime parce que nous le réprou 
15 W, G. Summer quoted by Gurvitch in Sociology of Law, p. 23. york 
16 Kimball Young, Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture (New 
American Book Co., 1949), p. 398. 
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social conventions may sometimes produce mirth and satisfaction. 
We do not respect a moral rule because it has become ‘socialized’, 
but we respect social rules when they become ‘moralized’. The 
different way in which we submit to a just and an unjust law, to a 
purely social custom or an ethical practice, shows the difference 
between the two. When we willingly submit to a social rule it is 
because we are more or less conscious that there is no moral 
deformity in it; that it may even have a moral quality; thus the 
Mere custom of queueing up for the bus may look morally 
indifferent, but when it is understood that the end of it is to keep 
order, we voluntarily respect it. Moreover, if all those who are 
ahead in the queue, knew for certain that one behind them had a 
Serious urgency, most, if not all, would give him their place— 
moral values in our mind are conceived as distinct from and 
Superior to social values. 

As has been already suggested when dealing with law and 
Custom, moral values are concerned with what is deepest and 
Most intimate in human nature, while social values are more 
external and superficial, except when they are connected with 
the former. The sanction of the social code is more external 
and material while that of the moral code is internal and spiritual. 

uman institutions and conventions are largely or mainly the 
Ways in which the moral convictions of mankind are carried into 
Practice; while the ways and institutions change, the fundamental 
Principles of the moral code in essence remain the same; hence 
the radical and surprising similarity of man’s mind and heart 
throughout history in spite of a bewildering variety of cultures, 
Conventions and institutions. If it is true that man is man every- 
Where, it can only mean that there is in mankind a common 
Underlying substratum of mental and even. emotional attitudes 
towards certain moral objects and values; otherwise man becomes 
utterly unintelligible; intelligent communication between men 
Would be impossible; the consecrated terms of ‘mankind’, 
humanity’, and ‘brotherhood of man’ would be reduced to 
“Mpty verbiage, x 

he identification of the moral with the social or conventional, 
1t consistently followed, would lead to the conclusion that all the 
ndeavours and sacrifices of mankind for justice, peace and love 
âre tragic delusions for which there is no real justification. Whence 
NOt without a touch of logical insensibility an eminent American 
Jurist, for whom moral values are conventional, wrote after 

orld War I: 

When the Germans in the late war disregarded what we call 
the rules of the game, I don’t see there was anything to be said 


* 
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except: ‘We do not like it and shall kill you if we can.’ So 
when it comes to the development of a corpus juris the ultimate 
question is what do the dominant forces of the community want 
and do they want it hard enough to disregard whatever 
inhibitions may stand in the way.!? 

In another letter to a friend he wrote: 


I loathe war...but I do think that man at present is & 
predatory animal. I think that the sacredness of human life 
is a purely municipal idea of no validity outside the jurisdiction- 
I believe that force, mitigated so far as may be by good manners, 
is the ultima ratio, and between two groups that want to make 
inconsistent kinds of world I see no remedy except force. . - 1 
seems to me that every society rests on the death of men.! 


As a matter of fact neither the Kaiser nor Hitler could 8° 
further than that. Moreover, the identification of the mora 
with the social may lead to situations in which neither the soc!@ 
nor the moral have a definite meaning. Machiavellism, or dis- 
regard of the moral code by those who rule society, would enjoy, 
full scope; Machiavelli’s Prince at any rate is ‘the paradigm ° 
morally neutral social science’, (H. B. Acton) Neither evolu- 
tionary analysis, from which most of these theories come, nor an» 
other analysis of behaviour, has succeeded as yet ‘in building # 
bridge between the socially useful and the sense of moral obligatio” 
to the group’. On the contrary, recent psychological analys!* 
reveals that the moral growth of a person does not coincide wit? 
an Increasing conformity to the group standards; but individu? 
moral attitudes in this process develop which tend to dissociat® 
the individual’ from conforming to the group, and may even Me 
him to go against the group and its values. Thus D. W. Harding 
writes: 

Although much of the behaviour we admire has involved 
conformity to standards of a social group some of it has not, 
including one which has been most sensitive to the value ° 
other human beings. The growth of a person, simultaneous!y 
as an individual and a social being, does for a time show its¢ 
in a gradually increasing conformity to the adult standards of a 
social group. But it would be disastrous to assume that thOS? 


1 Oliver W. Holmes, Holmes, His Books, Notices and Uncollected Papers, C4" 


by Harry C. Shriver (New York: Central Book Co. 36), p. 187. 

*8 Oliver W. Holmes, Holrnes-Pollock Letters, Bae Men ne wale Howe, 2vols- 
(Harvard University Press, 1941), Vol. II, p. 36. på 
9 Encyclopaedia of Religion end Ethics, edit. James Hastings (Edinburgh: T.43! 

T. Clark, 1915), Art. ‘Moral Obligation’, Vol. III, p. 835a. 
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standards must continue to be the measure of development... 
We have to think of social development as compatible with 
increasing individual diversities, and with an individual assay 
of group values which stands far apart from conformity in the 
ordinary sense.... There seems no reason to doubt that all 
features of a group’s code of behaviour may be tested, and 
either confirmed or resisted by the individual; and consequently 
that not only immoral but also highly moral behaviour may 
bring a man into conflict with the group.”° 


In order to escape this difficulty, namely, the dissociation of 
Moral from social behaviour, Durkheim holds that the martyr 
who defies society is always subservient to it, because he is obedient 
Not to society as it appears to him but to society as it really is or 
tends to be. But this bizarre retort is easily dismissed by Piaget 
and Harding as a ‘sleight of tongue’,** as it refuses to admit the 
obvious presence of the moral element which opposes society as it 
should be,-to society as it is. 

Lévy-Bruhl tries also to explain the conflicts of conscience on 
the ground that, as our society is fast developing and the old values 
no longer fit the new events, the scientific and critical spirit of 
man in its search for new values tends to develop internal conflicts 
and tensions.22 But this does not adequately explain the facts. 

t is true that because of the need of adjusting himself to new 
environmental conditions, modern man, especially the peasant 
Migrating to the modern town, is subject to many strains and 
Conflicts both of a social and moral character; but it cannot be 
Proved that the moral-and the social are the same, or that moral 
Conflicts only exist in a changing society. As history repeatedly 
Shows even in the most simple and unchanging societies deep 
Psychological and moral conflicts develop. Was it not in com- 
Paratively stable Athens that Sophocles presented in immortal 

Tamas the greatest psychological and moral tragedies of Oedipus 
and Antigone? Does not the moral conflict of Arjuna in the 

hagavad Gita take place in a stable society ? y +4 

The Social Role of Morality——Though morality is distinct 
from sociality, it is in great measure concerned with the latter; 
it is the moral feeling infused into sociality that transforms it into 
Sociability in the same way in which the human is transfigured 
into the humane. Sociality in itself is a morally neutral concept 


* W, D, Harding, Social, Psychology and Individual Values (London: Hutchin- 


oas p gniversity Library, 1953), pp- 47, 48, 50. 
az id., p. 45. 
ArchibaVY-Bruhl, Ethics and Moral Science, 


È Id Constable & Co., 1905), pp. 117-119. 
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and may indicate very little about the desirability of certain states 
or situations where sociality is involved. Thieves and blackmailers 
may be very social individuals inasmuch as they are well organized 
and are past masters in the intricacies of social life; but they are 
far from being sociable; their capacity to co-operate towards the 
happiness of society is nil. It is morality which raises the realities 
of social life with its claims and counter-claims from the region of 
the practical, or ‘what works’, into the sphere of love and hope: 


It is only when you begin to rise out of that region that any 
social relation, even that of mere ‘neighbours’ begins to acquire 
a genuinely ethical character, and in the most truly moralised 
intimate relations, which do most to make personal character 
one has left the region of claims and counter-claims altogether- 
What you give, or should give to your wife, or children or tO 
your chosen friend, is nothing less than yourself, whole an 
without reserve, and you receive the like. If in practice we all 
come badly short of this ideal, that is not because the ideal is 


‘super moral’ but because in actual fact we are all very 
imperfectly moralized.2% 


It is the synthesis of social and moral values which communicates 
to social life its most dynamic and lofty elements. Social ideas, 
if they are purely social, are more conservative and matter-of-fact; 
more concerned with what is than with what ought to be. It iS 
when one aspires to something better, when one conccives the 
possibility of ascent towards something higher that social realities 
awaken to a new life. Public leaders and politicians understand 
this perfectly well, and in order to stir the populace to action they 
appeal to slogans and calls charged with moral emotionalism; 
even political concepts such as revolution, democracy, and freedom 
only become operative when they are capable of evoking moral OF 
religious associations in the minds of men. 

Contrary to what many authors believe, morality is not only 
concerned with social life but extends also to a wide range © 
objects beyond or outside it. The most intimate acts of the 
individual, his ideas and feelings, his aspirations in life am 
philosophy of action,. his relations with the natural and supe! 
natural—all this and much more fall within the ambit of morality. 
Thus this covers the whole of the conscious life of man and is 
thefefore more inclusive than sociality. 

The development of morality in social life may be considered 
from two different aspects: its qualitative and its quantitativ? 


233 A. E. Tayor, The Faith of a Moralist, 2 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1930); 
Vol. I, p. 415. J 
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aspects. As to the former, we can hardly know when the moral 
consciousness began to be differentiated by reflection from any 
other type of consciousness. If one admits, as we do, that morality 
is a condition of the human mind, it necessarily follows that when 
this was sufficiently developed moral judgements were elicited in 
the same way as intellectual and practical judgements. By this 
1S not meant that moral judgements, as well as any other type of 
Judgements, were known as such and were clearly distinguished 
from others. We cannot expect all cultures to have reached that 
Stage of philosophical development where the various mental acts 
are divided into categories and systematized. On the other hand, 
We cannot say that there was a time in the life of man when the 
Moral element was absent, or was not practically recognized as 
Such. The absence of system in a thing does not argue the absence 
of the thing itself. Moreover, man is always a potential philo- 
Sopher capable of reflection and of introducing order in his mental 
and moral life.24 Even in our own days we can see simple people 
who are very conscientious in the performance of their moral 
duties though they may not have developed a reflex system of 
Morality and may even lack words to express their experiences; 
this only comes with the advance of reflexive knowledge and the 
8towth of philosophy. An s 
As to the development of morality in extension, it is often said 
that ‘morality in its beginnings was group morality’, meaning 
thereby that originally the morality of early man only covered 
© people of his group or kind and did not extend to others who 
Were considered as enemies or incapable of any rights or conside- 
Tation, But this assumption does not square with what we know 
About the life of preliterate peoples, nor with psychological obser- 
kation, For instance, the first contacts that European travellers 
ae With American or Australian aborigines _were friendly ;*° 
Was rapacity, greed, and misunderstanding which provoked the 
Ostility and aggressiveness of the aborigines. In other cases, as in 
the Andaman Islands, the first Europeans found hostility among 
© inhabitants because these had already been much harassed 
Persecuted by previous visitors or neighbours; but when 


Fol tderstandings were dispelled, they proved to be a gentle 


24 4 

One of hi bject is: Paul Radi 

Prin PE Of the best works we can recommend on this subj in, 
“itive Man as a Philosopher (New York: D. Appleton and Company, (1927). 

The Eg for instance Cooke's first interview with the Tasmanians, in R. W. Giblin, 
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From the psychological point of view there is hardly any place 
for doubt on the matter. The consciousness of kind which unites 
a man to every other human being, and the sense of humanity. 
common to all men which distinguishes them from every other 
living species, is an experience of everyday occurrence. This can 
be seen in the play of unsophisticated children for whom there 1$ 
no distinction of race, nation, or kind; their attitudes favourable 
or unfavourable are the same for everybody; sometimes they arè 
better disposed towards strangers than towards persons of their 
own kindred. The moral capacity of man and the range of his 
sympathies are potentially universal; this potentiality needs only 
the appropriate environment in order to become actual. : 

Nevertheless in the statement that we are analysing there 1$ 
more than a grain of truth. When the group in a simple society 
is isolated and its members are deprived of all contacts with 
outside people, their moral feelings and practice are actually 
confined to their own community. The isolation may be such 
that they may believe, as some isolated Eskimo groups once did, 
that they were the only men existing in the world, In similat 
cases the individual’s morality begins and ends as group morality, 
but at the same time it remains potentially universal. It is this 
potential universality of man’s morality that offers solid hopes fO" 
a better future. The increasing command of man over nature 
has placed at his disposal an incredible amount of material power 
which may equally be used for his welfare or for his annihilatio?- 
It is at this juncture where the moral resources of mankind ate 
most needed in order to direct this power to the service of man 
Science in itself is incapable of indicating the proper use of the 
physical power that itself has made available; it is only a highly 
refined sense of duty towards mankind that is capable of controlling 
this energy and addressing it not only towards the satisfaction © 
man’s material needs, but also towards the enrichment of n 


moral, artistic, and intellectual life whose full perfection can only 
be attained in a supernatural state. 


2. THE RELIGIOUS CODE 


General Concepts Concerning Religion—The vast amount 
of research conducted in modern times about the religious CO?” 
sciousness of mankind in practically all degrees of human develop“ 
ment, makes it possible for us to offer an idea of religion which, 
while not exhausting all its Meaning, will be sufficient 
distinguish it from any other phenomenon. This will also provide 
some basic notions necessary for a sociology of religion—a 0° 
branch of sociology now rapidly developing. 


pi 
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Pfleiderer during his lifetime defined religion as ‘that reference 
of man’s life to a world-governing power which seeks to grow into 
a living union with it’.2” This definition seems to be too narrow 
and would exclude a number of simpler religions. Christopher 
Dawson, after rejecting Tyler’s definition, ‘the belief in spiritual 
beings’, as too vague, writes: Whenever and wherever man has 
a sense of dependence on external powers which are conceived as 
Mysterious and higher than man’s own, there is religion, and the 
feelings of awe and self-abasement with which man is filled in the 
Presence of such powers is essentially a religious emotion, the root 
of worship and prayer.’?8 But this description is somewhat wide 
and would also apply to the phenomena of animism and perhaps 
Magic which are not genuinely religious. Thus we prefer to 
define it as ‘that dynamic belief in and submission to God or to 
gods on whom man feels dependent.’ The internal aspect of 
religion is the body of ideas, convictions, and emotions concerning 
man’s relations to God, while its external aspect is the system of 
Prayers, ceremonies and rites through which the religious feeling®® 
is manifested. The institution concerned with the regulation of 
these external practices is the religious institution which in modern 
times is called the Church. i 

It is only in recent times that the question has been raised as 
to whether there can be a religion without God.% But this 
Supposition goes obviously against the whole tradition of mankind 
which has always thought of God as the central element of religion 
to the extent that even now the godless moyements existing in 
certain nations are interpreted by all as movements against religion. 
Such movements as early Buddhism and the more modern 
Religion of Humanity’ of Comte may be called ethical, or at 
Most crypto-religious movements. But to group under the same 
term of ‘religion’ two types of phenomena essentially different is 
a flagrant abuse of a time-honoured terminology. 


Ma, Quoted by G. Galloway, The Principles of Religious Development (London: 
acmillan, 1909), p. 58. 
«Ch: Dawson Fhe iss of the Gods (London: Sheed and Ward, 1933), p. 22. 
The term feeling which, for lack of a better one, wo often use in this work 
May be misunderstood as if it merely connoted an affective quality, pleasant 
we Unpleasant. But we mean more than that. We mean a complex psycho- 
Ogical act containing intellectual as well as affective or volitional elements in 
Which the affective and volitional cluster round the intellectual. This is the 
Way in which our psychological acts appear spontaneously to our consciousness. 
© take only one of these elements to the exclusion of others may be justified 
of purposes of analysis or systematization but not as a simple representation 
S. 
194 Cf. Marshall E. Jones, Basic Sociological Principles (New York: Ginn and Co., 
9), pp. 275 seqq. 
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If the object of religion is a personal God as in Rae 
Christianity, Islam and some branches of modern Hindui roa ai 
religion is called monotheistic. If it admits many gods it is Sia 
polytheistic. When no essential distinction is made between aaa 
and other things, so that every object is a part or manila d 
of the same divine essence or absolute, then the religion IS RA 
pantheism or monism. This monism should in no way be mista A 
with monotheism ; the formula of the latter is, ‘There is only a 
God, the other things are His creatures, whereas the formula £ 
monism is, ‘Everything is God, all things are manifestations 2 
parts of Him.’ When all reality is held to be one being or aie 
then we have properly so-called monism; if the reality is suppose 
to be God, then it coincides with pantheism. in 

Religion, as we have defined it, is hardly to be found alone 17 
any society especially among preliterate peoples or early civiliza- 
tions. Itis usually intermingled with such phenomena as super 
stition, animism, fetishism, and magic. p 

Superstition is the conviction that something will happen owing 
to causes utterly disproportionate to the event; as for instance, 
the belief that business transacted on Friday will be unsuccessfu 


because it is an unlucky day, or that the finding of a horse-shoe 
will bring success. 


Animism is the belie! 
to be indwelling in ce 


own so that they can communicate with men. When the Spi 
are not supposed to be those of dead men, but have their own 
nature inhabiting trees, plants, lakes and animating them, it 1! 
called animatism z 1 

Fetishism refers to an object called a fetish—as a stone, she n 
necklace, or a piece of carved wood—believed to have a powe 
personal or impersonal and be capable of helping its possess0* 


The fetish is adored, placated, insulted or illtreated according 25 
to whether it fulfils or does n 


power is called ‘mana’; 


utterly desert the fetish 
battery. 


Totemism consists in the fact that a tribe or a section of it a 
supposed to be specially related, usually by bonds of descent, ie 
an object—mainly animal or plant—towards which they behav: 
in a special manner by taking its name, abstaining from killing 
or eating it, offering sacrifices or Otherwise adoring it. Only H 
these two last cases is totemism concerned with religion thoug? 
it is now generally acknowledged that it is mostly a social phe 
menon often combined with superstition and magical practice: 


f in the spirits of the dead that are suppose? 


7 p n 
but sometimes it may decrease or A 
which remains as useless as a discharg 


tain places or things and have a life of theif _ 


ot fulfil its possessor’s wishes. This - 
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Magic is a system of manipulation by which an effect-is sought 
through the action of unseen powers and regardless of physical 
causality. Magic may be sympathetic and contagious. If the action 
performed to attain the effect has a resemblance to it, as for 
instance, sprinkling the ground with water in order to obtain 
rain—the magic is sympathetic. It is contagious when the object, 
on which a spell is cast, has to be used or otherwise touched by 
the thing or person for whom the effect is intended. Thus some 
formulas may be muttered on the head-gear of a person So that 
while using it he may be free from headaches. j 

Many authors believe that magic is an aspect or special form 
of religion, but the differences between the two are such that others 
reject this contention.™! The main differences are the following: 

Religion connotes, on the side of the worshipper, an essential 
Telation to God, whereas in magic the relation is towards the 
thing to be attained, while God, even if admitted, is disregarded. 
Religion seeks also to obtain something from God, but through 
Prayer and supplication; magic, on the contrary, as a pseudo- 
Science, seeks to attain the thing directly by the use of dispropor- 
tionate means. Religion entails an attitude of submission to and 
dependence on God through whose mercy the petitioned favour 
may be obtained, while the magical attitude is one of command 
and compulsion whereby the spirits or unseen powers are 
threatened, cajoled, or intimidated into doing what the magician 
wishes; not infrequently it is believed that the thing can be 
achieved by the sheer repetition, for a number of times, of a special 
formula. Religion, finally, establishes a double bond, one between 
man and God, and the other between man and man as children 
of God; in magic, both bonds, the religious and the social, are 
absent. Magic, in its manifestations, may be related to religion, 
but it is essentially different from it. Moreover, as Selbie says: 
Magic-is now, and for a long time has been, regarded with some 
Moral reprobation. If it comes under the head of religion at all 
It is religion of an illicit and degrading kind.’*? 

The Religious Fact and its Development.—In the heyday 
of eighteenth century rationalism, when Condorcet taught that 
religion was due ‘to the duplicity of the first knave and the 
Simplicity of the first fool’, and the Voltairean intellectuals aspired 
to ‘strangle the last Pope with the entrails of the last king’, 
Teligion was thought of, not only as an insignificant phenomenon 


194s E. ib Ross, Fundamental Sociology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. ı 
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of society, but as one that should be shunned in order to Pen 
the spreading of its unhealthy influences. This attitude hie 
strengthened by the unilinear evolutionists of the following cen 5 
who believed that primitive man, as immediately descending fro 

the higher animals, must have been also devoid of Be: 
Religion, therefore, was a passing phenomenon of history an a 
very happy at that. But more recent unprejudiced investigatio 
have discovered that religion is a fact so established in all oa 
stages of social development that now few anthropologists wou 


> z B r 
disagree with the following statement of a modern schola 
specialized in the matter: 


Throughout the histo 
been always and eve 
permanent forces t 


ty of humanity the religious impulse a 
Tywhere present as one of the grea 
hat make and alter man’s destiny, and the 
deeper we delve in the past, the more evident it is how 
inseparable is the religious instinct from human life and society- 
The beginnings of religion are as old as the human conscious- 
ness, and we can no more go behind the religious stage in 


human history than we can go behind the origins of language 
or of social life itself.33 


most ancient tribes of mankind, 
no idea of God or religion, But E 
M. Gusinde, who lived with the 


no means a vague theory or i 


with its own cult and prayers; it exerts its infiuence on the feelings 
and moral behaviour of the 


33 Ch. Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p. 22, 
34 M. Gusinde, Fueguinos. Pp. 319-323, 
3 W, Schmidt, ‘Travaux faits et 


Bx i „nazionale 
S Travaux a faire’ in Settimana Internaziom 
di Etnologia Religiosa, (Translation 


by present writer). 
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phenomenon, it cannot be considered as an artificial or conven- 
tional state of human nature, but as something permanently 
embedded in man’s psychology, as is usually acknowledged by 
writers on the subject, one of whom says: 


The fact that men everywhere and always have developed 
religion—for there is no evidence that any tribe or race has 
existed without it—points to the truth that religion must have 
its roots in human nature. No accident of environment or 
tenacity of tradition can account for what is constant and 
persistent: that which is universal in experience must be a 
genuine expression of man’s inner life:3* 


Or as Bergson more concisely expresses it: ‘The truth is that 
religion being coexistent with our species must be an effect of our 
structure,’38 

If this is so, to speak of the historical origin of religion has 
hardly any sense, because it is as old as mankind. The only 
sensible course is to inquire into the subjective origin of religion. 
Concerning this, there are some who loosely speak about a religious 
instinct, but not even McDougall himself, the modern protagonist 
of the instinct theory, was inclined to accept this view. In his 
Opinion the religious attitude consists in the emotion of reverence 
which is a composite of awe and gratitude. Of these, the former 
includes fear and admiration (which is composed of negative 
Self-feeling and wonder) while the latter is made up of tender 
emotion and negative self-feeling—both of which are supported 
by such propensities as curiosity, self-abasement, flight, and the 
Parental instinct. 

Freud and his followers placed the root of religion in the 
unconscious. Thus the individual’s idea of God is modelled after 
One’s father; God, therefore, is nothing else but an exalted and 
sublimated father. William James also believed that the religious 
attitude of the individual originated in the unconscious, and 
Manifested itself in the conscious side of the human mind, which 
he compared to an island of human consciousness floating upon 


r i Among the many books that may be consulted about the universality of 
eligion the following may be mentioned: 

W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion, Trans. H. J. Rose (London: 
Methuen, 1935); R. H. Lowie, Primitive Religion (London: George Routledge 
and Sons, 1936): O. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, Trans. A. J. Watkin (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936); H. Pinard de la Boullaye, L’ Etude comparce des Religions, 
2 vols. (Paris: ’ Gabriel Beauchesne, 1929-1931): A. Le Roy, La Religion des 

rimitifs (Paris: Beauchesne, 1909). 


Galloway, op. cit., p. 13. 
38 Henri Bergson. The Two ‘Sources of Morality and Religion, Trans. R. A. Audra 
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the limitless ocean floor of the unconscious. But as Ale” 
pointedly remarks concerning this and similar questions: A 
force of the unconscious cannot be the whole story, for a la E 
array of conscious causal forces lie also at hand.’s° We more oge 
believe that in a healthy mental condition it is the cons : 
mind which, in spite of some loose ends or disconnected wee £ 
controls and brings order into the chaos of our unconscious state 
in the same way in which the synchronizing pulses, by introdu 
harmony in the discordant oscillations of the television set, provi 
a coherent image. a 
Religion, therefore, subjectively considered, cannot be plac 
exclusively on any special faculty—instinct, or particular trait— 


but in the whole man, Tt resides in the whole of man’s psycho- 
logical powers orientated towards the Divi 


ong way unreal or abnormal. As Selbie 
at if religion is to 
heir uplifting, it must appeal to the whole 
man, and satisfy his reason as well as his conscience and his 


heart.’40 A healthy religious attitude, even when volitional S 
emotional elements preyail, implies a background of thought an i 
knowledge acquired by tradition, experience, or personal effor 


ts, including the more external like 
ceremony and ritual, develop. 


forces that he cannot contr 
lest we perish!’ ‘Have mercy on us 
prayer that in such circums 
and heart of the believer. 
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human mind to the conviction that there must ultimately be 
something higher on which all existing things must indisputably 
and finally depend—the causa causarum—the cause of all causes, 
acknowledged by the ancient thinkers, and from which all other 
things derive their limited being and perfection. 

On the positive side man feels drawn towards the higher forms 
of life, and aspires to reach a place or state in which he will be 
perfectly happy with the enjoyment of permanent truth, justice, 
peace, beauty and everything that makes for supreme happiness. 
This intimate aspiration of the human heart is at the basis of many 
social utopias and millennia and is typically present in the cosmic 
theory of indefinite progress towards a final consummation. There 
are many persons who do not actually have these aspirations 
because they believe them to be impossible; but the fact that man 
can conceive of them and in most cases can positively desire them, 
shows that man, unlike the animals, is capable of, and made for 
that perfect happiness towards which religion tends to guide him. 
Here he gains an assurance that the present riddles of the universe 

ve a solution; that his most sincere hopes are not unjustified; 
that there is a Supreme Power on whom the moral and cosmic 
Orders depend; and that there is finally a perfect coherence and 
harmony behind the inconsistencies and chaos, shreds and patches 
of the present life. s ete 

On these presuppositions the dark night of the soul in this world 
Acquires its full meaning and coherence. It is no longer per- 
Ceived as an end but as a way; not as a place of rest but as a 
Palaestra in which nobody will be crowned unless he has struggled 
according to rule. But neither success or achievement can be 
attained without the help from on high which can only be obtained 
through God’s mercy and grace invoked by prayer. Prayer is the 
Most genuine manifestation of the religious mind; by it man 
acknowledges God’s infinite omnipotence and goodness, his own 
inferiority and limitations, and requests that these be supple- 
mented. But even this request is not unconditional; it implies 
that what is asked be consonant with the moral order, and, 
Consequently, with God’s will; only thus will the favour asked for 
be truly for man’s permanent good. So ‘in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, among the Khonds of North India one hears the 
Prayer: “O Lord, we know not what is good for us. Thou 
eae philosopher George Santayana in the midst of his religions doubts 


‘T wa: i t life was not worth living; for if religion was false 
everything T Sa E I saw the alternative between Catholicism and 
Complete disillusion.’ Irving Singer: ‘The World of George Santayana’, 
The Hudson Review (Autumn 1954), Vol. II.n. 3, p. 363. 
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knowest what it is. For it we pray”.42 Or as Sir awe 
Shipley wrote in his diary: ‘How good is God, who often yal 
holds what we would, that he may give what we would prefer! P 

This attitude of man in prayer asking for what is best an 
noblest in life has produced the most inspiring pages of ancient 
and modern literature: 


Lead me from error to truth, 
Lead me from darkness to light, 
Lead me from death to immortality. 
(Upanishad) 
Or, as Newman expressed it in more modern times: 
Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on! 
Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


Setting aside the fact that the concepts of the sacred and profane 
not the central points of religion but only derivative aspects, 
which in certain cases may have great importance, we may briefly 
point out that if the ideas Proposed by Durkheim were true w 
would have a deified society, a society taking the place of God an f 
standing over and above the individuals—the cherished dream © 
dictators and tyrants. By the same token, God would cease to be 


* Dr. H. Emerson Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer, Quoted in the Reader’s 
Digest, November 1954, p. 80. don: 
48 E. Durkheim, Sociology and Philosophy, translated by D. F. Pocock, (Lon 
Cohen & West, 1953), p.. 52. 
44 E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms 


of the Religious Life, translated bY 
J. W. Swain, (London: George Alien & Un 


win Ltd.). p. 206. 
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God by losing the divine attributes of infinity and absolute perfec- 
tion and being confined to the limitations and imperfections of 
every known and possible society. And, finally, human experi- 
ence, which clearly distinguishes between the social and the 
religious feeling, would amount to little more than self-deception 
and illusion. 

What has been said in thse pages shows nevertheless that 
religion while being essentially personal, has a social aspect which 
is as natural to it as sociality is to man himself, and the in- 
dividual normally discharges his religious duties in company 
with his group or Church; as Selbie has it: 


It is not that the sacred society or Church becomes or takes 
the place of God, but rather that man finds that he can best 
approach his God as he does so in fellowship, with others, as a 
member of a community which exists to secure the ends for 
which the God stands.4® 
But this leads us to our next question. 

The Social Role of Religion.—In 1933 Mahatma Gandhi 
described religion as a force that ‘keeps one true in the face of 
the greatest adversity. It is the sheet-anchor of one’s hope in 
this world and even after. It binds one to one’s God, to Truth 
as to nothing else And on a solemn occasion we heard 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, then Vice-President of the Indian Republic, 
Speaking in the following way. 


Love of God is not a mere phrase, nor an intellectual propo- 
sition to which we consent whith our minds. It is a transforming 
experience, a burning conviction. The destiny of man is not 
natural perfection, but it is life in God. Human nature finds 
its fulfilment in God.*” i 


If that is true, the repercussions of the religious attitude on 
social life will be more easily understood. The oft-quoted experi- 
ence of Jung, though it directly applies to the psychical life of 
man, may here be reproduced. He says that during his thirty 
years of practice as a psychotherapist in Vienna, of all the persons 
Over thirty-five years of age who consulted him, there was not a 
single one whose mental problem was not in the last resort that 
‘of finding a religious outlook in life’. All of them fell ill, because 
they were deprived of what religion gives to its followers; ‘and 


a Selbie, op. cit., p- 163. 2 i 
1950) F Gandhi, Hindu Dharma (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 
> p. 349 
4 Dr. S. Radhakrishnan quoted in The Times of India, December 5, 1954. 
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none of them’ adds Jung, ‘has been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook.’48 


Besides this, religion manifés 
It shapes, as Fustel de Coulan 
economic, and political insti 
they mould it.4® All throu 
cially in primitive society, 
Occasions as ‘in relation t 
birth, initiation, 
bandry and so o. 


ts itself in society in many ways. 


» and Amintore Fanfani have written ye: 
scientious work,51 as wel] as in the life of culture, so much so t 
writers like Christop’ 


Reese : t. 
at makes civilization,’ writes Demant, 
‘is a kind of spiritual re 


e 
stlessness seeking to fashion the struct 
of life that will satisfy the craving;’5? and its decline in mode 
times may be regarded, 


to quote Toynbee, ‘as the supreme danger 
to the spiritual social health and even to the material existence © 
the Western body social’,53 

n this context 
slogan, ‘Religi 


d unconsciously to keep the masses in degrading 
subjection; it is als i 
large part of the English 


“ C. G..Jung, Modern Manin Search of a Soul (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, reprint, 1949), p. 264. d. 
4 N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, Trans. Willard Small, 10th € 
oon mon Shepard, 1901). Society 
; = Evans-Pritchard, ‘Reli ion’, The itution of Primitive 
(Oxford : Blackwell, 1954), p? 6. S Cee 
5! Besides Max Weber’ 


scm the 
S The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Protestantism th 


Sheed and Ward 1939). ae 
5 V. A. Demant, Religion and the Decline of Capitalism (London: Fa! 
Faber, 1952), p. 174. 


i 
53 A. J. Toynbee A Study of History, Abridgement by D. C. Somervells 
{New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), P. 487. 
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‘that station of life in which God wanted them to be’; but from 
particular cases one cannot jump to general conclusions. If the 
religious feeling has at times been used as an instrument for 
subjection, it has more often than not been the decisive factor in 
progress, reform, liberation, and even rebellion. The prophets of 
Israel, thundering into the ears of sinful kings the punishments 
that God had in store for the wicked, were a powerful incentive for 
reform, which was also true of the Popes and high ecclesiastics 
during the Middle Ages in Europe when there was hardly any 
social movement that had not a religious character. Moreover 
both the American and French revolutions had a religious touch, 
and even the Russian working class movement had strong religious 
influences until the 9th January 1905, when the Czarist troops 
fired upon a workers’ peaceful demonstration headed by the priest 
Gaponi and left more than 1,500 men dead or wounded on the 
ground, And in modern times the great social and economic 
Movements headed by Mahatma Gandhi and, Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave have deep religious roots. 

The resistance that in our own times the churches have bolstered 
Up agaist tyrannies of all types is well exemplified in the case of 
Nazi Germany as an exceptional witness, Albert Einstein, testifies: 

Being a lover of freedom, when revolution came to Germany, 
I looked to the university to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, 
the Universities were immediately silenced. Then I looked to 
the great editiors of the newspapers whose flaming editorials in 
days gone by had proclaimed the love of freedom; but they too, 
like the Universities, weré silenced. Then I looked to the indi- 
vidual writers who, as literary guides of Germany, had written 
much and often concerning the place of freedom in modern life; 
but they too were mute. 

Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any special 
interest in the Church before, but now I feel great affection 
and admiration because the Church alone has had the courage 
and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced to confess that what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly.54 
As regards the opposition of the Churches to Soviet dictator- 

ships the thousands of their persecuted members speak for them- 
Selves. Though in some cases religion takes a perverted form of 
uietism, yet the lives of great mystics like St. Paul or St. Teresa 


51 Quoted in The Examiner (November 30, 1949), Vol. 91, n. 48, p. 755. 
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of Avila show that it is a spur to activity; or as Bergson a 
‘Complete mysticism is action. But even of ordinary Te on 
life Sir Lawrence Shipley has said that ‘only when work E Bi oe 
and prayer is work—when work is God’s worship an a 
worship is our work—has our soul found essential unity a 
Moreover, the present humanitarian and social welfare move a 
are but modern developments of the works of charity carrie a 
by the religious bodies in the Middle Ages whose contribution 
human welfare even now is impressive, as may be seen 1n 


: abe > ay. 
works in the cities as well in the mission fields.5® The Paraguay 


Reductions among the Guarani tribes in the seventeenth aa 
eighteenth centuries are a golden page in the world’s histo: ya 
unsurpassed social organization, psychological insight, and religi a 
self-abnegation on the part of Jesuit missionaries at the servea y 
preliterate peoples besieged everywhere by the greed and rapa 
of the colonists.57 of 
All this tends to show that the characteristic social role a 
religion, namely, the love and service of man for the love 2 a 
glory of God is an all pervading force which affects society in 
multiplicity of ways. 


ore d 
Religion and Science.—The question about religion 2 


riddles of the universe. 


If, prescinding from historical events, we consider religion i 
itself, it is difficult to see how science can be opposed to rele 
as such, though it could run counter to certain particular te 
of it. The object of science—and we mean particularly Ai 
cosmological sciences like physics, biology, and chemistry 


< ryer 
°° Bergson, op. cit., p. 193. For the role of asceticism in India cf. G. S- GhY 


Indian Sadhus (Bombay: The Popular, Book Depot, 1953). 4 


led 
‘° Mr. L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Senedour 
Tribes, of the Government of India, once said: ‘It must be admitted nts £08 
great shame that the foreign missionaries inspired by religious sentimen >, of 
propagating their faith of 


SMON $ rit © 
a Christianity have been animated by the SPI in 
dedication and service to the tri 


c ibal people in far off places in the county nd 
forests and hills. They have set a good example of the spirit of serv 
sacrifice in Lushai and Khasi, 


cial 
Naga country ete. The Indian Journal of 5 A 
Work, December 1953, p. 293. 


. Heine- 
57 Cf. Cf. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, A Vanished Arcadia (London: Te des 
mann, 1901 and 1924), and G. Lugon, La Republique communiste chré 
Guaranies 1610-1768 (Paris Les Editions ouvrieres, 1949). 
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. directly concerned with the study of the universe in its natural 
aspect; while religion has as its immediate object God and the 
supernatural life. The search for the processes along which 
living beings have developed, or for the constitutives and inter- 
telationships of the atoms, electrons or protons, in no way has 
eliminated the necessity of a Creator or the existence of the moral 
order with its Supreme Legislator; rather it has strengthened the’ 
need for them. Science is dealing with ever growing accuracy 
with certain aspects of reality; but it has neither solved all the 
problems that fall within its range, nor does it hope to finda 
solution to the problems concerning the relations of man with his 
universe which grow in complexity as science advances and places 
more power in the hands of man. 

The situation is such that when the modern student finds himself 
confronted with the facts and intriguing problems of science he 
instinctively looks for a higher kind of knowledge which may give 
them meaning and coherence. Thus Allport, writing about the 
average American school and college student, says; 

Instead of perceiving evolution, nuclear physics, and psycho- 
analysis against the grounds of the older theology, he learns first 
that man is a part of the organic universe, within the biological 
realm a member of the animal species, and socialized through 
learning processes. Then he wonders whether this account is 
adequate. How about man’s imagination, purpose, idealism, 
values? How about a first cause? In this course of development, 
religion may take a mor favoured position than formerly. 
Instead of serving as the stale ground from which scientific 
insights dazZlingly emerge, religion may be perceived as the 
fresh and sparkling insight needed to supplement and correct 
the lifeless and devalued ground of science.°® 
This position squares perfectly with that of the scientists who is 

at the same time a believer; Or of the intellectual, who after a life 
of indifference or opposition to religion on philosophical grounds, 
finds, at the end that not only is there no opposition between 
Science and religion, but that the latter is necessary, if he is to 
understand more perfectly the nature of man and his universe. 
C. E. M. Joad, in the book he wrote after his recovery of religious 
faith, penned the following words: 

I have sought to establish the common place proposition that 
there is no conflict between science and religion......Man is a 

-member of two different orders or realms of being, it is only of 


58 ASnort, op. cit., pp. 116 segg- 
14 
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one of these that science takes account, and of that one only F 
so far as it can be satisfactorily isolated from the other arg 
treated as if it were the whole. In other words, science canno 
give an account of the impact of the supernatural order i z 
far as it makes itself felt upon the natural, or of the results A 
that impact. If this is so, there seems to be no necessary Bee 
why we should not accept the conclusion that in the last S 
no complete account can be given even of the natural o. ae 
which does not make allowance for the intrusion into it of j 
supernatural.®? 


Thus it becomes once more clear that the distinction bere 
religion and science made by some writers, as if the former re a 
on emotion and the latter on thought, is not tenable and a sf 
throw the whole question out of the historical context in whic ig 
developed. In fact both are based on thought though this ds 
applied to different types of reality and by different metho E 
Emotion, when it occurs, is accessory to thought. The coma 
patibility or incompatibility between religion and science is to dy 
decided in this sphere. That is why Professor Joad deals eios Ge 
which such controverted Problems as the significance of evil, Orne 
tion, and the laws of the physical universe, and comes to 5 
conclusion that the picture which they paint of the universe eat: 
to be supplemented by the religious approach. This is the ae 
modern view voiced once by Professor Culson at the mec 
of the British Association at Oxford (September 1954) when 


e 
stated that ‘true religion and true science, lead to the sam 
great end’, 
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59 C. E. M. Joad, The Recovery of Belief (London: Faber & Faber, 1951) 
pp. 151 seqq. 

60 Ibid., passim. 
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gathering the moss and dross of centuries. Has not the family 
or the economic institution its share of victims and injustice ? 
Has not the state as an institution its number of Galileos, 
Copernicuses, and other persons unjustly persecuted ? Yet when 
dealing with these and similar institutions one should not forget 
the vital role that they have played in the development and progress 
of mankind. 

One of the things that throws more light on the question about 
teligion and science is to know the stand or attitude of the scientists 
themselves, A complete list of believers among them would 
include such names as Newton, Descartes, Pasteur, Lister, Kepler, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Leibniz, Euler, Franklin, Boyle, Mariotte, 
Haller, Linneo, Galvani, Cuvier, Ampére, Volta etc., and even 
Most of those whose names and theories were used to attack 
teligion as Darwin, Lamarck, Virchow, Du Bois Reymond, Wundt, 
Laplace and others who were either sincere believers, or at least 
Were not opposed to religion. About 1930 there was an inquiry 
on this question among two hundred Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Britain, and in spite of a certain imprecision with which the 
questions were couched the answers given to the more relevant 
questions were the following: ‘Do you credit the existence of a 
Spiritual domain ? Yes 121; No 13; Doubtful 66. ‘Do you 
think that science negatives the idea of a personal God’ as taught 
by Jesus Christ? Answers: No 103; Yes 26; Doubtful 71.6? 
About four years before, in 1926, N. Robert de Flers opened an 
inquiry on this question in the Paris paper Le Figaro by asking the 
Members of the French Academy directly whether there was any 
Opposition between religion and science. The answers were 
Unanimous: ‘There was no opposition, and not a few of the 
academicians even added that both complemented each other.* 

Relations Between Religion and Morality——From what has 

een said in the previous pages, the points of agreement and 
distinction between religion and morality are clear. Religion 
deals with God and the supernatural world, while morality is 


Order whereby religion and morality appear more clearly and 
logically connected. Thus the good is in accordance with the 


He; Cf. Karl A. Kneller, Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science (London: 
erder, 1911). ae 
B et E L. Drawbridge, editor, The Religion of Scientists (London: Ernest 
. 2). 
“a Cf Le Figaro, from 2 to 22 of May 1926; Cf. also Etudes, July 1926, pp. 5 seqq. 
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also 

moral order, and the moral order is not only crested puri the 
willed by God. The fulfilment therefore of God’s hilar of the 
performance of moral actions become thereby two asp 

‘ocess. its in 
peeve of morality and religion have also me nan Jaw 
common. Both are internal and concerned with a on fie 
which stands over and above the sphere of the state ani thereto 
power of the visible Church; their perfect sanction ae aoe 
be exclusively in the Creator’s hands. But manue E soa 
and religious ideas are embodied in the law and mores 8 cee 
and in the statutes of the Church, they have a kind o ene 
which only covers those aspects that can be ascertained by mee wa 
means. On the other hand, the satisfaction which fore is felt 
the performance of a good action, and the remorse par te 
after a bad one, are not adequate sanctions if one const “ict 
order of things and the psychology of man. The Kantian nie 
that ‘virtue is its own reward and vice is its own punishme 
too idealistic and unreal, t in this 
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human institution. But how can man bind himself? If the human 
will is the only reason for moral obligation, the same human will 
may be the only reason for relaxing this obligation; hence, no law, 
moral or otherwise, is possible. If in order to evade the difficulty 
S appeals to any other agency like the state, society or the 
group-ming’, it is clear that, besides the fact that the group-mind 
does not exist, every other agency like the state or society is made 
up of men, and no super-human or super-personal element appears 
by the mere fact that these agencies of groups exist; if men indi- 
viduaily taken cannot be the source of moral obligation, then 
neither can they be as members of a collectivity, because man’s 
nature is the same in either case.“ 

This reasoning, that on account of its simplicity has always 
appealed to mankind, holds good in our times and is rather 
confirmed by modern experience. Not long ago the Indian 
socialist leader, Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, who for many years, 
as he puts it, had ‘worshipped at the shrine of the goddess— 
dialectical materialism’—wrote the following lines: 


The problem of human goodness is of supreme moment today. 
The individual asks why should he be good. There is no God, 
no soul, no morality, no life hereafter, no cycle of birth and 
death. He is merely an organization of matter, fortuitously 
brought into being, and destined soon to dissolve into the 
infinite ocean of matter. He sees all around him evil succeed 
—corruption, profiteering, lying, deception, cruelty, power 
Politics, violence. He asks naturally why he should be virtuous. 
Our social norms of today and the materialist philosophy which 
rules the affairs of men, answer back: he need not. The cleverer 
he is, the more gifted, the more courageously he practises the 
new amorality; and in the toils of this amorality the dreams and 
aspirations of humankind become warped and twisted...... 

I feel therefore convinced that man must go beyond the 
material to find the incentives to goodness. 


This conviction was also expresssed in other words by Madame 
tupskaya, Lenin’s widow, in an article for the Moscow newspaper 
Izvestiya in April 1937, the content of which has been summarized 
as follows: ‘Do not underrate religion as a source of morality. 
For centuries religion has taught people what is good and what is 


®t His reasoning runs parallel to that of Durkheim in Sociology and Philosophy, 


Trans, by D. F. Pocock, (London: Cohen & West, 1953), p. 52. But the con- 
lusion is different owing to the author's disagreement with Durkheim on various 
asic concepts. 


°s J, Narayan, ‘Incentives for Goodness’, Freedom First (Bombay: September 
1952), n. 4. 
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bad. We have not been able to supersede the Church satisfactorily 
and many parents are still impressed by the argument that children 
who get religious education behave better than those who have 
none.’ Indeed ethical standards are difficult to maintain with- 
out idealism, and idealism can hardly subsist without the belief in 
a Supreme Being. 

The difficulties of disconnecting morality from religion are s9 
apparent, that Kant himself, and many writers after him, in spite 
of having introduced a categorical imperative as the first principle 
of moral action, postulated in his Critique of the Practical Reason the 
existence of God in order to rescue the moral order from collapse; 
The appeals made for the same to the ‘general will’, ‘group-min 
and the like, have also been unsuccessful because the truth of the 
matter is that morality and religion are two aspects of the same 
universal order. In Morality ‘we comprehend the aims of oUt 
temporal existence and activity’; in religion ‘we divine the eterna 
goodness Of things and their fitness for their aim’.67 

The existence of the crypto-religious phenomenon explains very 
often why morality may appear to be divorced from religion: 
oeiereligion ee an unconscious religious attitude dir 

rds an inade j i : 
Brecht te quate object. Thus the high hopes and 
pelieving that with his triumph all problems will be solved; t° 
idealism and quasi-sacredness with which he envisages certain 
common objects and conceives them as capable of evoking bis 
Spirit of self-denial or self-sacrifice—all this is a crypto-religious 


Mysticism. A clear case of this was‘ not lon ted 

g ago repor 
pe Indian press: A 30-year-old man of East Pakistan, Khorshe 
y name, was a fervent fan of film-star Madhubala. Once, afte! 
seeing her starring in the picture ‘Nazneen’, he was SO charme 


rushed him off to hospital where Khorshed was reported to hav 


died, the while still whispering: ‘Madhubala of “Nazneen” 
beside me.’68 


This phenomenon attains its most paradoxical stage when mg 


“£ Cf. Walter J. Kolarz, ‘God among the ? h Quarterly 
U.S.A, (Summer 1954), Vol. X n. 6, p. agas Ph ae crch adame 
Krupekaya 3 Ore nate ament was a voice in the wilderness’. don: 

Ku 0, Lhe Philoso, Religii i , (Longo! - 
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in life that a person who observes the moral code and does not 
seem to profess any religion, in reality is following a religious 
attitude driven by a subconscious wish for cosmic coherence and 
security, and for harmony of thought and action; only that the 
motives on which he consciously relies, as being devoid of any 
religious meaning, are not logically susceptible of this attitude. 
This seems to be the modern version of primitive idolatry and 
pseudo-religion. 

Religion as a Form of Social Control.—The role of religion 
as a form of social control shows itself in the interests that it satisfies 
and in its regulating influence on collective behaviour principally 
through ritual and ceremony. 

As already explained in these pages, the deepest craving that 
religion quenches in man is the wish for cosmic harmony and 
security, and the desire that he has of adjusting himself to a more 
perfect order in which his thirst for immortality, perfection, and 
union with the Infinite will be fully satisfied. As Augustine said: 
You have created us for yourself, O Lord, and our heart is restless 
until it finds its rest in you.’ 

The second interest that it satisfies is the social; and this in 
two ways: In the first way, the bond that unites men to God 
tends also to strengthen the bonds of unity existing between man 
andman. This is the basis of the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. In the second way, religion, through 
the Church and its activities, establishes a centre of human fellow- 
ship in which persons of the most diverse categories unite to pray 
and worship; to collect funds and work for the poor and needy; 
to organize various functions for educational and recreational 
activities. These pursuits are not always of a religious nature; 
directly or indirectly they are inspired by religious ideals. 

As to the regulating influence of ritual and ceremony, we can say 
that though these practices are not exclusively confined to religion, 
their origin, nevertheless is religious; it is in the Church where 
they are most commonly used. The religious ritual is a pre- 
established order of actions directed towards a religious end. 
The end, as well as the means used, are considered as sacred 
inasmuch as they are exclusively devoted to God's service. In 
ritual everything is defined and regularly performed on appropriate 
Occasions. Priest and ministers do not officiate in a personal or 
Private capacity, but as members of an institution devoted to the 
Service of God. They do not act to suit their whims and fancies; 
they do what the Church, in whose name they act, wants them 
to do; so, un-rubrical gestures, not in accordance with the ritual, 
are discouraged. 
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Ceremony is sometimes confused with ritual. Properly Sea 
however, it consists in a pre-arranged procedure intende to tual 
out the dignity and importance of an event. It differs mo To 
by the absence of rhythmical precision and by its unique cha d 
inasmuch as a ceremony is not usually meant for frequnt e 
tion as ritual is; but in practice both terms are fregna 
interchanged. In the same way ritual is often used as co-exten ie 
with rite, but the latter has a more precise meaning than 
former; ritual may also be taken as a complex system of ae ‘an 

Ritual and ceremony are the traditional channels along Uea: 
religious feeling or emotion is directed especially in the a 
sublime and critical events of the life of an individual oA 
community. This is particularly true of preliterate man for vie i 
‘the material and spiritual aspects of his culture are inextrica A 
intermingled with one another’.°° But even modern E 
spite of the secularist movement, does not differ much from T 
rule. In birth or death, in marriage, and often during life, t 
religious rites under the form of baptism, communion, or donnin 
of the sacred thread are present. Religious rites are also pE 
formed in some phases of economic activity as in sowing ana 
harvesting, fishing and hunting. The blessings on the fields g 
Cattle, the rites performed on the inauguration of a new facte 
or building, the administration of an oath on taking over one 
and the attendance to religious services at the opening or closin 3 
of certain civic and social solemnities show that religion, even ê 


¥ 3 : oes Oun 
an external form of social control, is stil] very alive in O 
society.70 
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7 When Hillary and Tenzing reached for the first time the summit of Herings 
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John Hunt: The Ascent of Everest (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1953), 
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evident sign of its objectivity, because such a pervading and 
intimate phenomenon cannot be explained by a universal delusion: 
universality is a token of truth. The partial ignorance about the 
moral code and its violations only occur in its derived and 
secondary principles as well as in certain particular applications 
of the primary; which shows that man is limited and imperfect 
as regards the moral code no less than in dealing with any other 
complex system of thought and action. Yet the general obliga- 
tions of doing good and avoiding evil, of respecting man’s life and 
property, telling the truth, loving one’s parents etc., are usually 
observed. The difference between the moral and the social code 
is obvious because we can break the one without breaking the 
Other, while the pressure and remorse which both codes exert on 
the human mind are quite different in quality. The reason for our 
confusing them is that social behaviour often goes together with 
moral behaviour, and at the roots of social life there is always the 
Moral element. Moral life may cover the whole of conscious 
human life, and as such morality is more extensive than sociality. 

Morality in social life means that the selfish and reciprocal ends 
for which men often do good are replaced by unselfish and 
enlightened motives whereby good is done for its own sake, honesty 
becomes the rule, and man is ready to give what he is rather than 
what he has. Though in an isolated community moral fecling 
has as its object the individual of one’s own family or kin, yet it is 
Potentially universal in such a way that every person tends to look 
On every other as his neighbour—man is not naturally a wolf to 
another man, but a fellowman. Yet as the moral feeling is not 
perfectly developed in every man, moral training and education are 
Needed in order to refine its quality and to widen its range. 

Religion in its fullest sense may be defined as a dynamic belief 
and submissive attitude to God or to gods as supernatural beings 
on whom man feels dependent. While monotheism, polytheism, 
and pantheism are different types of religion, animism, supersti- 
tion, fetishism, totemism, “and magic are pseudo-religions or 
analogical religious concepts. Magic is a kind of manipulation 
Or pseudo-science directed to achieve an object from unseen powers. 
The magical attitude is one of command, blackmail, or deceit, 
While the religions attitude is one of submission, prayer, and sincerity. 
Magical effects are supposed to follow automatically on the 
Performance of certain actions, while the effects of religious prayer 
are dependent on God’s bounty and wisdom. 

The history of mankind shows that religion is one of the deepest 
and most intimate urges of mankind which, in one way or another, 
is found everywhere. The tendency-to reduce it to a particular 
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instinct or drive, conscious or unconscious, is not substanti 
modern scholars who rather look upon religion as a Sp metoni 
impulse of the whole man embracing thought, will, an ency and 
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where the perennial problems of life find their solution oe “hie 
realizes that his highest hopes are abundantly justified. because. 
perfect happiness cannot be attained in the present life 
it is only a way to the eternal; the eternal in the making. ‘dual by 
The role of religion in life manifests itself in the individu even 
giving him an integrated outlook on life which is conduc most 
to keep his mental balance. Religion is not only one of the 5 the 
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centre and origin of culture—‘the impulse that makes civ 
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CHAPTER 9 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Meaning of Education 
In accordance with the plan followed in this work we are con- 
cerned with education in its institutional aspect. For this we 
must have a clear idea of the object and ends that the institution 
1s meant to serve. 3 

The term education comes from the Latin educare which literally 
means to bring up, and is connected with the verb educere which 
means to bring forth. The Latin author Varro writing of the person 
who in his time played a vital part in the life of the young said: 
Educit obstetrix, educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet magister, 
which verbally means: ‘The midwife brings forth, the nurse brings 
up, the tutor trains, and the master teaches.’ Hence the genuine 
idea of education in Western culture is not merely to lead the 
pupil in the acquisition of knowledge and experience, but also 
and principally, to bring him up or develop in him those habits 
and attitudes with which he may successfully face the future. The 
notion that education is a mere ‘taming’ of the human being? 
cannot be seriously entertained. Plato held that the end of educa- 
tion was ‘to develop in the body and in the soul (of the pupil) all 
the beauty and all the perfection of which they are capable’ or 
to develop in short ‘a sound mind in a sound body’: mens sana 
in corpore sano. According to the Aristotelian conception, which 
prevailed during the classical antiquity of the West and later, to 
educate meant ‘to develop man’s faculties, especially his mind so 
that he may be able to enjoy the contemplation of the supreme 
truth, goodness and beauty in which perfect happiness essentially 
Consists.” 

But in practice we see that among preliterate as well as civilized 
Peoples education consists in ‘an attempt on the part of the adult 
Members of human society to shape the development of the coming 
generation in accordance with its own ideals of life’.2 Moreover, 
of all living beings man is the one who needs more than anyone 
else the help of his parents; whereas the very young animal of the 


1 ‘Taming has always been a function of human society, but it is dignified by 
Such denominations as “education”, ‘“‘social-control”, “Punishment” and 
reformation”. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Society (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 165. ‘ 
* James Welton, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Art. ‘Education—Theory’, eleventh. 
edition, 1910-1911, Vol. VII, p. 951. 
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lower species can do without them. ‘The latter,’ write Schmi dsa 
and McDonough, ‘begins life without knowledge of or contan ike 
its parents and without assistance it carries out successfu es d 
various life functions. The former is helpless for months 
years pass before he can lead an existence really indepen ould 
Without help from others more mature than himself, he veel 
die. The young of the lower animal knows how to care for i , 
the young infant has to learn how to live independently. on 
This is the reason why education in one way or another, 
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a well-developed society the tasks of education are entrusted to 
special agencies and institutions, the first question that may be 
asked is what are the specific aims or objectives of these agencies 
and the ideals guiding them. 

In order to answer this question we must consider that in 
ordinary life a man is educated either as a member of his family 
or inner group, as a member of a particular nation or culture, 
and as a member of the human race. Insofar as a man is a man, 
irrespective of the group to which he belongs, these three levels 
have a common bond, but the aims of education in this regard 
are largely different. 

Concerning the first level it is obvious that as the family is the 
nuclear cell of society the training of the individual as a member 
of that society cannot be easily overestimated. Fortunately nature 
itself, through the natural cravings for protection and mutual 
love, which are fostered between the members of the group, 
provides the foundations for a type of education as spontaneous 
and stable as found in no other group; but if the wider aspects 
of the life of the individual are disregarded, this education may 
become selfish and narrow. When owing to the lack of education 
in the family or to a life of hard work and privation, a man comes 
to believe that the most to which he can aspire is to become 
good’ at a job for which he may one day be paid a handsome 
Salary, he becomes in a way a social misfit. Such an outlook on 
life he or his children may some day regret. Man is far more 
than a hard worker or a skilful artisan; what is more, he has wider 
duties to discharge and higher aspirations to fulfil. Speaking of 
those workers who, besides the performance of a task, do not care 
to get an insight into the social aims of their own work, Dewey 


_ qualifies the attitude of such men as ‘illiberal and immoral’ ;ë 


theirs is a slavish position where the work is done for the sake of 
bread—which may be good and abundant—but the wider purposes 
and meaning of life are disregarded. Here lies a wide field open 
to education. 

As regards the education of any man as a member of a particular 
nation or society, he must be not only acquainted with its history 
and traditions, but also identifed with what is good in its 
aspirations, hopes and way of life. Speaking of the spirit that 
the citizen of modern India should develop in the present circum- 
stances the Mudaliar Report on Secondary Education (1952) 
stresses the necessity of training Indians in the democratic way of 
life to which India is fully committed: 5 


ane John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., twenty- 
th printing, 1952), p. 304. 
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Citizenship in a democracy is a very exacting and challenging 
responsibility for which every citizen has to be carefully trained. 

, It involves many intellectual, social and moral qualities which 
cannot be expected to grow of their own accord. In any kind 
of regimented social order, the individual does not need to 
indulge in the travail of independent thinking.... But gat 
democracy—if it is anything more than the thoughtless exercise 
of the vote—an individual must form his own independent 
judgement on all kinds of complicated social, economic and 


political issues and, to a large extent decide his own course 
of action.® 


But the education of an individual as a member of his society 


is not independent from his condition as a member of the human 
race and of internatio 


with any other in terms of equality is because 
beings endowed with such minds and feeling 
accidental obstacles, make them capable © 


mutual understanding and Sympathy. It is here that the most 


intimate aspect o 


1 l pment of humanity is a point about 
which the various representative systems of education have always 
We need indeed the agriculturist’ any 
We need the industrial worker, the 


¢ Government of India, Ministry of Educatj Secondary 
Education Commission (October 1952—June 1953)" pp Ss oh ue 
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Cardinal Newman in an inspiring passage which will be held as 
classical as long as the ideals of human education retain their vigour 
in the minds of men, says this in connection with University education: 


But a University training is the great ordinary means to a 
great but ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone 
of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national 
taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power, and refining the intercourse of private life. 
It is this education which gives a man a clear conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgements, a truth in developing them, 
an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in urging them. 
It teaches him to see things as they are, to go right to the point, 
to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, 
and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any 
Post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It 
shows him how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw 
himself into their state of mind, how to bring before them his 
own, how to influence them, ,how to come to an understanding 
With them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any 
Society, he has common ground with every class; he knows when 
to speak and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is able 
to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson 
Seasonably, when he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever 
Teady, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, and a 
comrade you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious 
and when to trifle, and he has a sure tact which enables him to 
trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has 
the repose of a mind which lives in itself, while it lives in the 
-world, and which has resources for its happiness at home when 
it cannot go abroad. He has a gift which serves him in public, 
and supports him in retirement, without which good fortune is 
but vulgar, and with which failure and disappointment have a 
charm, The art which tends to make a man all this, is in the 
Object which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the art 
of health, though it is less susceptible of method and less tangible, 


less ‘certain, less complete in its result.” 


The Radhakrishnan Report on University Education, the most 
authoritative document of India on higher education, completes 


ine H. Newman, The Idea of a University, Discourse VII, ‘Knowledge Viewed 
ay Togon to Professional Skill’ (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891), 
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this idea by adding: ‘The purpose of all education, it is admitted 


by thinkers of East and West, is to provide a coherent picture of 


the universe and an integrated way of life’, and this ‘cannot be 


a collection of distraction scraps but should be a harmony of 


pattern’.® It is obvious that with a preparation like this any 
finished product of our educational institutions would be duly 
equipped to play his role in life to perfection and to help in the 
building of a better world. 

Educational Means.—As we have seen in the previous pages» 
education is a cultural pursuit consisting in the appropriate 
training of the human being as such, and this, like truth or health, 
is one of the values desired for their own sake. If man were free 
of economic necessity or the obligation of cultivating utilitarian 
aims, no problems would arise, or they would be at most of quit? 
a different character. Nor would there be any problem if the 
pursuit of utilitarian occupations had attached to itself a corres” 
ponding development of man’s potentialities in the above mentione 
sense; for in this case working for a living and prosecuting 4? 
educational career would be reconcilable. But, as experience 
proves, such dreams are but wishful thinking. A purely occupa- 
tional activity will never provide for a complete education: 
Moreover, a similar thing occurs with scientific training; scienc? 
is a noble accomplishment of mankind, and a knowledge of its 
fundamental principles is necessary to every cultured man; Y° 
to over-emphasize it to the exclusion of higher pursuits is 2 kin 
of sinful blindness into which modern society has fallen. The 
modern educational institutions, especially the universities, fol 
getting their mission of ‘handing on to the student the tradition? 
wisdom of mankind’ expressed in its culture, art, morality 22 


religion, and spending themselves exclusively in developing ie 
fessional instruction and accelerating the tempo of research, ha 
produced what Ortega y G 


; ;, 
‘ asset, in his Mission of the Universi) 
calls the ‘new barbarian’: 


This new barbarian is above all the professional man, mort 
learned than ever before, but at the same time more unculture 
—the engineer, the physician, the lawyer, the scientist. d 

The blame for this unpredicted barbarity, this radical 20% 
tragic anachronism, rests primarily with the pretentious nin? 
teenth-century university of all countries. If this institutio" 
should by chance be torn to bits in the frenzy of a barbarous 
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revolution it would not have the feeblest reason to complain. 
When one has examined the matter, he must needs come to 
the conclusion that the guilt of the universities is not compen- 
sated for by the prodigious and brilliant service which they 
have undeniably rendered to science. Let us not be the dupes 
of science. For if science is the grandest creation of man it is 
made possible after-all by human life. A crime perpetrated 
against the fundamental conditions of human life cannot be 
atoned for through science.!° 


And K. G. Saiyidain adds in the same vein: “One knows of 
Scientists who may be outstanding in their specific fields but are 
blind and irrational as bats outside. They may have received 
training in scientific method, but have had no genuine scientific 
education”! 

The effects of this lopsided view of education are viewed with 
alarm everywhere not only by teachers of the humanities but also 
by scientists. The botanist Harry J. Fuller, former president of 
the University of Illinois Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, sounds a 
serious warning with cases and statistics of the deteriorating results 
of a system of education in the high schools, which by insisting 
on information to the detriment of formation, ends finally ip 
deformation. ‘The increasing failure of our public schools...’ 
he writes, ‘to provide young Americans with sound knowledge 
and training and intellectual methods of educated people, is tragic 
and ominous indeed, but it is perhaps less tragic and less ominous 
than their contribution to moral and ethical deterioration of the 
Students entrusted to them.’!* Einstein himself also opposes the 
idea of specialization in schools and advocates: “The School 
Should always have its aim that\the young man leave it as a 
harmonious personality, not as a specialist, The development of 
general ability for independent thinking and judgement should 
always be placed foremost, not the acquisition of special know- 
edge.19 With this Rabindranath Tagore agrees when he says 


* José Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the University, Trans. He Lee Nostrand 
(London: Keni Paul, French, Trubner & Co., 1946), p. 45. à 
Ås K. G. Saiyidain, Education, Culture and the Scientific Method, (Bombay: 

sta Publishing House, 1958), P- 233. k ? 

Sei Harry J. Fuller, ‘The Emperor's New Clothes or Prius Dementat’, The 
cientific Monthly (January 1951), Vol. LXXII, No. 1, p. 36. This article is 
passed on a speech delivered at the University of Illinois, which, by request, was 
'epeated at the Academic Conference, Cleveland (Ohio) Meeting of the American 
a Ssociation for the Advancement of Science. As to the controversies that followed 
Scie publication of the article cf. Arthur E. Bestor, ‘Aimlessness in Education’, 
artifi Monthly (August 1952), Vol. LXXV, No. 2, p. 114, footnote 15. Bestor’s 
ticle clearly confirms Fuller’s views. 
Albert Einstein, quoted in the Radhakrishnan Report, Vol. I, p. 120 footnote. 
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that by education ‘our reasoning faculties have to be nourished 
in order to allow our mind its freedom in the world of truth, a 
imagination for the world which belongs to art, and our sympathy. 
for the world of human relationships’.1* è b 
The noted educationist Dr. Sir Ragunath Paranjapye, ‘a 
his Convocation Address to the University of Bombay eas 
1954) deplored that science students ‘are generally weak a 
the proper handling of the instruments of language and : 
unfamiliar with the main topics that interest man i 
a social and political being’; and adds: ‘I do not imply 
that the Arts students are anywhere near perfect in these mattea 
but they are certainly on the whole somewhat better.’15 In on 
already protracted experience with students of various nations ane 
continents we have also been able to realize that this unbalance 
and aimless drive in education, this insistence on fact—sometime 
not always well ascertained and understood—to the exclusion © 
thought and evaluation are everywhere responsible for the sorry 
State of affairs of which the Radhakrishnan Report complains: 


Many of our students are taught to assume that free we 
and personal responsibility are illusions, that human being 
are conditioned almost wholly by their physical make-up ‘iat 
the society in which they live, and that the only sense y a 
the religious statements make is emotional and subjecti 
This is a generation which knows how to doubt, but not ho 
to admire, much less to believe.1¢ 


The Development of EducationFrom what we have saic 
in the previous section it should be clear that society, as We kasd 
it, has largely failed in securing for the younger generation ee 
appropriate development of their potentialities which makes to 
a more perfect life and disposes them not only to be useful 
themselves but also to society at large; instead it has provi G 
them with a narrow utilitarian and materialistic training, t 
consequences of which are felt everywhere. ility 

In the past epochs of the world’s history this clash between uti z 
and education hardly ever occurred, for men trained their you” 


charges as members of society in a multiplicity of ways., in 
we see that according to the Chandogya Upanishads the subjects 


which students were trained included literature, history, philosoP Hy 
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religion, mathematics, and astronomy besides the practical 
arts and military science. In the famous University of Taxila 
(or Takkasila) we find a complete course in ‘science’, another 
in the ‘liberal arts’, and another in ‘the three Vedas and the 
Eighteen Accomplishments.’!7 In classical Greece the curriculum 
was based on literature, music, and gymnastics, to which mathe- 
matics and historical subjects were added. For the latter Greeks, 
in the times of Isocrates, the finished product of a perfect education 
was the orator who, besides a good training in the art of speaking, 
had to study language and literature, geography and history, law 
and political science, art and ethics, and finally logic. The 
formation of character was also regarded as of primary importance. 
In the heroic times of Rome the study of grammer, literature, and 
rhetoric became a part of higher education, and while philosophy 
made no great appeal to the practical minded Roman, ‘it was 
no unusual thing for a Roman noble to have in his house a Greek 
philosopher as a kind of domestic chaplain’.!8 
The great educational and civilizing effort of the Middle Ages 
of Europe was carried on largely through the teaching of the 
Seven Liberal Arts divided into two curricula, the trivium and the 
quatrivium; the former included grammer, rhetoric, and dialectics; 
the latter arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. These 
Were taught mostly in the monasteries, abbeys, and cathedral 
Schools which slowly paved the way for the introduction of the 
hiversities in the twelfth century and after. Meanwhile, the 
guilds, through their apprenticeship system in training the artisans 
and skilled craftsmen, provided a system similar in a way to our 
Vocational schools. The Renaissance period witnessed a revival 
Of the Greek and Latin classical authors, who were taken as 
capable guides for the training of youth and as upholding ideals 
of life worthy of imitation. Those studies were given a new life 
in the sixteenth century by the Ratio Studiorum or System of 
ducation of the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits—members of the 
Society of Jesus—added history, geography, antiquities, and 
archaeology; while philosophy and theology were regarded as the 
apex of the higher studies.1° L 
From this period onward the existing systems of education were 
confronted with three new developments to which they had to be 


195, Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education (London: Macmillan, 
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ae i centres 
adjusted, namely, the disappearance of Latin in etn ex. 
as the medium of instruction of the lingua franca ; the de 


i i ization © 
of science; and the expansion of education of democratiza 3 


knowledge. 


ʻ z rth 
If Latin was no longer a spoken language, was the gamei 
the candle to continue using it as the basic subject for the ei 
of youth? This controversy, the echo of which is still een 
in Europe, was raised by Locke and later on by the u brilliant 
with the exception of J. S. Mill who came out with ab A 
defence of the classics. As time passed the opposition or in orters 
ence to the classics was on the increase, but among their supp jieu 
we find such representative names as Herder, Montesa 
Goethe, Cardinal Newman, Mathew Arnold, Paulsen, Ke PA 
stein, Bergson, and Hilaire Belloc. The way in which the © nE 
studies, with or without philosophy, are considered as e J by 
instruments for the education of youth, was summarize 
F. W. Kelsey under the following headings: 


Ai. 7 EA } ation, 
By training in the essentials of scientific method: observ: 
comparison, generalization. 


x Pep and 
By making our own Janguage (English) intelligible 
developing the power of expression. 


ee Pe es a A ental 
By bringing the mind into contact with literature in elem 
forms. 


By giving insi 
By cultivatin 
By clarifying 
By furnishin 


ght into a basic civilization, 
g the constructive imagination. 
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moral ideals, and stimulating to right conduc 
& Means of recreation,20 


“4: ssics 
now about the utility of the, SA 
Providing a basic liberal educati! 

it must be admitted that the 


in spite of the blessings that 


humanity, there are many difficulties today which will 
against their being admitted 


as adequate subjects for a 
liberal formation. 
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Humanistic, Scientific and Vocational Training—As sug- 
gested before, one of the most important problems with which 
modern society is confronted is to find a way in which to harmonize, 
in a system of education, humanistic studies, scientific studies, and 
technical training. But in order to deal with this point we shall 
first deal with technical education. Technical or vocational 
education is the training given to men or children in order to 
enable them to perform with skill a utilitarian task. Such is, for 
instance, the training in weaving, iron smelting, pruning of trees 
ete.; it applies to industrial as well as to agricultural pursuits. 
The two important things about this type of training are that it is 

` Necessary for modern society, and that, properly imparted, it has 
also an educational value. But, as we noted above, by itself it 
Cannot take the place of a liberal education. The experiments 
Made in this regard are far from encouraging, and the radical 
reason of this seems to be that the technique underlying vocational 
training is different from the one underlying cultural or liberal 
training: the former is special while the latter is general, and the 
effects of specialization may be deleterious to young people. 

Such difficulties are also felt in the application in India of the 
Wardha Scheme now called Basic Education System, which consists 
in imparting general education to school children through a voca- 
tion or handicraft. The researches conducted on this point by 
Indian educationists show until now the following trends: ‘First, 
the rapid improvement in craft made by students in the lower 
Classes is not maintained after a few years of schooling, and the 
Students reach a plateau. Secondly, the correlation between craft 
ability and intellective functions or personality development 
Patterns, is very low if not altogether absent.’2? This is 
Undoubtedly one of the main reasons why in many places ‘the 
psinal Wardha ideal of “self-sufficiency” and “earn while you 
carn” has been considerably watered down, and the principle of 
teaching all other subjects through a handicraft has been modified 
almost beyond recognition.’*? The present tendency in the basic 
and vocational schools is to teach a liberal or general education 
Course together with one or various crafts (industrial or agricul- 
tural), or rather to develop, together with the appropriate academic 
Subjects, those skills and abilities, like drawing and woodwork, 
Which will be useful for pursuing a lucrative occupation in later 


21 


*L. K. Oad and B. B. Chatterjee, ‘Achievement in Craft and Academic 
Subjects in Basic Schools’, The ‘Educator (Nagpur: April 1954), Vol. VOI, 
2. p71 


Pres T. N. Siqueira, S. J., The Education of India (Bombay: Oxford University 
“S, 1952), p. 226,” i 
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life. Moreover, the imparting of vocational training, especially 
at the high school level, as long as a minimum of liberal education 
is provided, is an appropriate way of meeting the needs of an 
expanding industrial society and of educating the citizens according 
to democratic principles. . 
As to the co-ordination of humanistic with scientific studies 
within a system of liberal education, there is more agreement, at 
least in theory. Every educationist recognizes that no education 
is complete without a good grounding in the fundamentals of 
science like physics, chemistry, biology, and especially mathematics 
—for all of them have a great educational value and help, 
particularly the latter, to develop the habits of logical and abstract 
thought. Hence, the System now commonly followed in substitu- 
tion of the old classical curriculum consists in the study of classical 
or humanistic Subjects together with Scientific subjects, and both 
branches of knowledge may even be protracted up to the first 
degree course in the University or college. In this way the B.A. 
s most general principles of science as @ 
Secondary subject, and the B.Sc., students would have similarly 
the humanities or philosophy.” This scheme should be skilfully 
planned and its execution entrusted to expert teachers without 
whom even the best conceived plan would fail. The post-graduate 


Among those nations where ther 


i e i oblem and 
the national tradition is S no language pr 


based on the Greek and Latin classics: 
modern languages and literature. 


spies Sometimes also philosophy or the 
social sciences, form the core of the curriculum which is taguht 


: of the mother-tongue, English, the 
national language, modern languages, history, pies socia 
science, gymnastics and music, But the danger of these schemes; 
in which the science and crafts are also included, is that these 
subjects May form a discordant assemblage in which students 
learn less and less about more and more. It is only persons wel 

23 This view fundamentally agrees with the recommendations of the Radha- 


krishnan Report, pp. 128-131. Cf. also: S.R. z Experiments 
in General ‘Education (University of Bomen for eD Some Exp 
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experienced in education who, free from prejudices and having at 
heart the good of the country and of its youth, can solve this problem. 
We can only point out in these pages that a well-educated student 
In order to be useful to himself and to the society in which he lives 
1S expected to know, besides his mother-tongue and the national 
language, one or two foreign languages—e.g., English in India—as 
Instruments of international communication and extension of 
knowledge. Classical languages like Latin, Sanskrit, or Greek are 
also desirable, while religious and moral training cannot be 
renee The other subjects like mathematics and science, 
prarory and literature must be adopted from the point of view of 
i eir formative value as functions of it; which means that if the 
arge number of subjects—important though they be—is deteri- 
mental to education, a number of them should be cut down and 
reduced to a resonable proportion—it is better for a young man 
to be lacking in information than in formation; the former can 
always be supplemented in the course of one’s life; the latter, 
hardly ever. 

The points so far discussed in connection with the educational 
Curriculum lead us to the following conclusions: 

(1) Education is usually divided into liberal or humanistic 
and technical. 

(2) When technical education is insisted upon, a basic 
rounding on humanistic studies is also required. 

h (3) Science, especially mathematics, is not incompatible with 
Umanistic studies, but is rather their complement. 

(4) When in the first university degree a division occurs 
between humanities and science, the study of the other subject, 
though occupying a secondary place, should still be maintained. 
ean The higher degrees, whether humanistic, scientific, or 

nical, are exclusively concerned with specialization and 
Tesearch, 
is Before closing this section we must consider a point which 

Outside the academic curriculum, but which is in a peculiar 
Manner connected with it. The experience of many professors, 
cluding the present writer, who have dealt with students in 
India and in other countries, is that through the continuous 
Contact with purely academic and speculative questions, the 
pudents tend to become bookish and impractical and even some- 
e deem it beneath their dignity to take to an occupation in 
ia ch they may need to earn their livelihood. In order to 

Prove this situation it would be convenient to put as a necessary 


“Cf. about this point, Siqueira, op, cit., chapter X, pp. 191-208. 
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i : dent 
condition for the conferring of an academic degree that me pe ad 
should have had a course of service or training in whic 


5 otor | 
learnt and practised an approved art or occupation such as m 


driving, typewriting, or some apprenticeship in a shop or ee 
social service in a depressed area, serving in hospitals or ee Ri 
similar occupations. This would last for about a period X j day. 
eight months in which the student should work for half me ae 
This system, which should be kept distinct from the socia aaa 
extra-curricular activities ordinarily done in our ye vi 
centres, has to be carefully organised and co-ordinated, oe ioe 
by a competent body of inspectors attached to the educa cae 
institutions concerned. This could be done any year interve sf 
between one’s entrance into the university and the ree 
the first academic degree. Such a measure has been success iad 
tried during some crises in modern times as in the great depres 
of the thirties in the U.S.A., and is quite in keeping with a 
ancient Indian tradition when the student or Brahmachari, UN 3 
the guidance of his guru, had to do manual work or even & 
begging.?5 
The advantages of this scheme would be the following: 

(1) The student will learn a useful occupation: wo 

(2) he will come in contact with areas of life quite unkno 
to him; 

(3) he will widen his 
sharpen his sense of 
affairs; 


ize 
(4) he will learn to appreciate manual work and sympathiz! 
with the depressed classes; 


(5) he will find this a healthy break in between whiles from 
his academic occupations, š 
The Place of the Teacher in Education.—Everybody eet 
that the teacher is the soul or vital principle of the educa 
system and no scheme of education can succeed without i 
competent body of teachers well-trained for the task. Bae 
Co-operation to the life and welfare of society is of parar oman 
importance as they are expected to achieve the following ends 3 
which education, especially higher education, stands: “a ma 
mission of the intellectual and ethical heritage of humanity to 
young; (2) enrichment of this heritage and extension of Se 
boundaries of knowledge; (3) development of personality. nce 
teacher is expected not only to acquire, communicate, and adva 


intellectual horizon and probably 
responsibility and observation of hum 


# R, K. Mookerji, op. cit., Prologue, P. XXX. 
2 Radhakrishnan Report, Yoi. 1, p. 68. 
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knowledge but also to live in accordance with a high standard of 
moral integrity. This is not a vocation in which social status and 
„economic reward go hand in hand; it is rather a kind of calling 
by which a person devotes the whole of his life to a task for which 
society hardly offers a condign retribution. 

In fact, few are the persons who join the teaching profession 
by an attraction of economic inducements. In the U.S.A., the 
total expenditure on teachers of elementary and secondary schools 
during the later forties was about the same as the amount collected 
from taxes on liquor and tobacco; in other nations things are 
Not better. In an inquiry conducted among teachers in Punjab 
it was found, to nobody’s surprise, that the economic incentive 
tanked very low in the scale, while the main reasons for dissatis- 
faction were centred around low salaries, no hope of future rise, 
a defective system of education and an unsympathetic attitude of 
Officers. 28 

The immediate causes of this state of affairs, as educational 
Societies too well know, are the scarcity of government grants, the 
low fee that students pay, and the high expenses which have to be in- 
curred. But the remote causes of this situation are deeper and more 
important from the sociological view point. Parents want good 
teachers and suitable educational institutions for their children, 
but not even the most prosperous nations are ready to pay 
Sufficiently for them. If only one-fourth of what is spent on 
recreation and amusements were spent on education, the educa- 
“onal system of any country would be in a flourishing condition. 

hen a person has a large sum at his disposal, he thinks of 
allocating it to any productive (economic) purpose, except 
education, Obviously the curse of Midas is still upon us, and 
Our society is still living under the scourge of the ‘Great Heresy’. 
nly that matters what pays dividends in money, and money 1S 
ne Measure of all things. Our democratic convictions on educa- 
aan extend to the advantages which can be derive 
Ot to the causes from which alone these advantages can follow. 
a lawyer, the politician, the engineer, are usually well paid 
ones their role in society is acknowledged as beneficial, but 
Uriously enough this does not seem to apply to teachers. It is 

© irony of fate that in the midst of a democratic society it is still 
Possible to have a vast admiration for those aristocratic times when 
g and people, nobleman and bishop, and any one who had the 


7M 
zp E- Jones, Basi iological Principles, P- 319. 
“P. S. Chanana “An Investigation into the Reasons that Influence Man to 


take a7 
No. 3 the Teaching Profession’, The Educator (Nagpur, July 1954), Vol. VII, 
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means, considered it a privilege to open a school or college, 
bequeathing to it a generous endowment. Perhaps the fact that 
governments in the past used to maintain educational institutions 
has induced the persuasion that individuals should not trouble 
about it; once more state help is killing self-help. t 
The results of this situation are everywhere present. The mos 
immediate is that many persons, otherwise capable as teachers, d0 
not join the teaching profession when they can procure better pay 
in business or in skilled work. As a complement to this the bes 
teachers are frequently offered in other professions a more remu- 
nerative salary and not a few of them accept the offer with a 
result that a kind of negative selection accrues by which the bes 
do not join the teaching profession or, once they have joined it, 
barring a number of honourable exceptions, soon leave it. Another. 
consequence is that the average teacher tries to supplement bis 
insufficient pay by private tuitions and outside work which, besides 
impairing the proper discharge of his duties, favours the existence 
of that type ‘of teacher-politicians who get for themselves and the! 
friends influential and lucrative positions’.2® To this may 
added that as the schools and colleges themselves are pressed by 
economic difficulties they admit more students than they reaso”- 
ably can hold, cater for quantity instead of quality, and the rooms 
and halls. become overcrowded to the great detriment of efficiency: 


Unless things are considerably improved in this respect education 
cannot prosper. 


State and Education.—As the educational system is sO infu- 


ential in the life of society it is not surprising that the state, S 
always taken a special interest in it, though that has sometimes 
gone too far. As soon as a totalitarian regime gains control over 
a nation one of the first things it does is to bring under its SW 
the whole educational system and to transform the teachers. into 
paid agents of the regime. Thus I. Novikov, the principal ©! 

secondary school in Moscow, not long ago stated: ‘The prime 
duty of the Soviet teacher is to train our younger generation ey 
the work of building Communism.’®° This unhealthy tenden? 
18 spreading in various forms even in democratic countries, thous, 
the phenomenon is not new. More than fifty years ago the liber4 
regimes of France and Italy, not to mention others, had the mos 
perfectly centralized systems of education. In other places ti 
private schools—which were also national and public—were being 


2° Radhakrishnan Report, Vol. I, p. 70. 


3 Ivan Novikov, Notes of a School Principal (Moscow: Foreign Language 
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discriminated against by the state which either gave them insuffi- 
cient grants or showered its favours, by subsidies and other 
privileges, on its own school regardless of the fact that the parents, 
who sent their children to private schools paid, besides the school 
fees, their taxes to the government with which it subsidized its 
own schools. Í 

Hence the confusion existing in many minds about the relation 
between the state and society prevents them from understanding 
that education is not a state concern, but a social function; that 
teachers, especially in schools and lower grades, are the repre- 
sentatives of the parents on whom the duty of educating their 
children primarily devolves. The state, on its own side, as the 
Supreme co-ordinating power of the community, has not only the 
tight but also the duty of extending its services to the educational 
institutions by supervising their activities, supplementing their 
deficiencies (economic or otherwise), promoting the advance of 
education—either with the introduction of new schemes or the 
approval of those proposed by other institutions—and, finally, by 
taking its share in any enterprise that may improve the quality 
or extension of education. State monopoly of education, or dis- 
crimination against any type of educational institutions, 1S 
incompatible with true democracy. The granting of charters to 
Universities and other educational institutions, which is still 
Common in many nations, is one of the best guarantees for ensuring 
a living and adaptable system of education. y d $ 

he gigantic task that must be accomplished in India concerning 
Education does not admit of rivalries and exclusive denomina- 
tionalism. All the resources of knowledge, enthusiasm, and devo- 
“on must be pooled together in order to wipe out illiteracy and 
Open to all, especially to the rising generation, the possibilities and 
facilities of obtaining a suitable education. 

If the contributions of all are needed for the building up of a 
nation, the contributions of the best and most gifted citizens are 
Still more needed, and therefore a system of educational selection 
Must be devised by which the most promising young men, without 

Istinction of class, race, or religion, are especially trained so 
that they may contribute to the welfare of society to the best 
of their ability, and give it the leadership it is so urgently 

€manding. It is mostly by this circulation of the élite that the life 

ood of the nation is continuously renewed as a safeguard 
against stagnation and as a guarantee of stability and pro- 
Sess. This is not only the task of the state or government 
but the concern of all the citizens and institutions of a free 
Country, 
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Education (from educare) means the bringing up or developing 
in the pupil those habits and attitudes with which he may success- 
fully face the future, though it does not exclude the idea of Jeading 
the student in the acquisition of knowledge and experience n 
accordance with the values cherished in a society. Education E 
one way or another is a necessary and universal feature of society 
by which every generation transmits to the next its social heritage. 
It is basically a transmissive or conservative agency, though it dog 
not exclude private initiative and reform. It is in itself one ° 
the most faithful expressions of the ideals and ends of society. | 

Education cannot be regarded only as a mere way of training 
a man for a job, but of bringing him up also as a citizen of wa 
country and one who shares her ideals. But the most genum 
object of true education is the development of man as a humal, 
being, with his own exigencies and possibilities, and capable a 
communication and sympathy with all other members of t 
human race. This is the basis on which international society 
must develop. b 

As the utilitarian interests of man do not coincide with his 
educational interests—though both are necessary in society- 
way must be devised by which the human in man is develop? 
while his legitimate utilitarian interests do not suffer. The moder? 
experiments are not happy in this regard, and an over-emphas!} 
on material and utilitarian values has created the ‘new barbarian 
and the chaotically educated man. In the course of civilizatio" 
the question of education has been tried in many different ways: 
In later times the study of the classics provided a liberal educatio” 
by which man’s faculties were supposed to be harmoniously 
Geveloped together with an integrated view of the universe in its 
Physical and spiritual aspects. To this curriculum other subjects 
je pioiophy, mathematics, or history were added. wa 

„the modern problem consists in integrating the humani 
with science and vocational training. Experience shows clear'y 
that even in vocational pursuits a minimum of basic humanisti? 


studies must be adopted, while the study of science is perfectly 
compatible with the humanities. 


RETN Even up to the reception of a 
first university degree the interest in humanities and science shou 
ee Jost sight of, if a liberal education has to be attained. he 
humanistic studies—which before embraced Latin and Greek- 
should now include, besides religion and morality, some modern 
Janguages, one or two classical languages and other subjects like 
history and philosophy together with science. But even the 
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students who devote themselves to purely academic pursuits 
should devote some time to the practice of a trade of a social or 
utilitarian bent, in order to widen .and refine their experience 
and views on life. 

As the teacher is the soul of the educational apparatus he 
should be well trained and paid. The insistence on material 
values, the depreciation of the worth of education, and the reliance 
on state help has brought about a paradoxical situation in which 
education is desired but not paid for. This usually drives away 
the best men from the educational profession and tends to over- 
burden the rest to the detriment of efficiency. Though education 
of the students is the concern of society and of the parents, it is 
the duty of the state to help, supervise, and co-ordinate. It is” 
only by the concerted action of all that illiteracy can be wiped 
out and the best of every generation be selected for positions of 
responsibility and leadership in order to have a truly democratic 
and progressive society. 


PART III 
THE AGENCIES OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


ss f the 
IN THE first part of this book, besides giving an seat Sadie 
nature of sociology and its fundamental concepts, we 1 ate as 
its subject-matter—society—in its nature, origin, an devoted to 
well as the social groups. The second part has peice etructurey 
the study of the most important nuclei of the socia a func: 
namely, the social institutions with their interrelations aH these 
tions and their influence upon the individual. Thon ae are 
institutions are in a state of flux, paradoxically enough, studie 
the most stable elements of society, and therefore we have 
them mostly from the static point of view. forces that 
In the present part we will give pride of place to the for society» 
are mostly responsible for the changes that we observe in Iso the 
though many of them like race and social class, are t behind 
Outcome of change. Yet it must never be forgotten tha ind of 
the factors of social change there is always the changing oran 
man, more changeable in its search for the means to attain huma 
ends than in the selection of the ends themselves. But Ta con- 
mind expresses itself through social agencies which it large H we 
trols and by which it is itself influenced. Among these ner ai: and 
consider as most important heredity and environment, race, cultur 


i ein 
civilization, and social stratification. We shall deal with thes 
chapters that follow. 


CHAPTER 10 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


the 


EVERY act of generation in naturi ] of 


e is the transmission oy 
parents to their offspring of certain characteristics, biolo eT 
psychological. The complex of the characteristics thus living 
mitted is known by the name of heredity. But as ery TA 
being, no sooner is it conceived, develops in a certain ml stan 
which it is surrounded and influenced, so in order to ieee a 
human behaviour better, we must endeavour to disentan r 
far as possible, the environmental from the inborn factors, 


io factors 
trace the extent of their influence as some of the most basic fi 
of social change. 
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The Mechanism of Heredity—Man’s biological heredity 
begins with the union of the sperm ejected by the male with the 
€gg-cell in the mother’s womb. This is the contribution of each 
Parent to the formation of the first cell from which the new 
Organism develops. This cell divides repeatedly into thousands 
and millions of cells and does not cease in its activity even when 
the human body is fully developed. This first cell, called germinal 
Cell, contains 24 pairs of chromosomes, which correspond to the 

uman species, to which each parent has contributed one half. 
Every human cell, therefore, has the same number of chromosomes, 
except the reproductive cells which proceed from each parent for 
the procreation of the new being and have only one half this 
number, namely, 24 unpaired chromosomes. If among these there 
IS a special one called Y (which pairs with an X chromosome, as 
all the rest are called) the sex of the offspring is male; but if all 
of them are X chromosomes, the sex is female. Though we do 
Not yet know what determines the presence of the Y chromosome, 
yet we know that the number of baby males born is approximately 
€qual to that of the females with a slight difference in favour of 
the former, which in later life is neutralised by the higher death 
rate of males. 

When in the mother’s womb two egg-cells are fertilized by two 
Sperms contributed by the father, then twins are born who may 
be of the same or of different sex, and in every respect they behave 
like brothers. But when only one egg-cell is fertilized by the 
Sperm and at the time of its first division it breaks into two inde- 
Pendent cells, which multiply as normally as the others, then we 

ave identical or ‘equal’ twins each of whom is, as it were, a 

iological copy of the other. In this case both have to be of the 
Same sex,1 
: Every chromosome contributed by each parent contains thou- 
Sands of ultramicroscopic particles called genes which are the carriers 

heredity and determine the physiological characteristics of the 
new being. Obviously, not all inherited characteristics appear at 
ate many like baldness or deafness, manifest themselves later 

ife 
. Against what is sometimes believed, we may say that not every 
Mherited quality corresponds to a special gene, but rather it has 
cen clearly proved that some inherited qualities are due to the 
Combination of a number of genes. This renders the computation 
Of the ratio in which the genes combine very difficult; yet owing 
© the contributions of Gregor Mendel, Thomas, Hunt Morgan, 


1 4 * 
pp. ino E. Walter, Genetics, 4th ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1948), 
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Hugo de Vries and others, a ratio may be established E 
fundamental in deciding the heredity of the offspring. Ee 
ments show that when two characteristics, one from each pa 
combine, the offspring is a hybrid uniting in itself the two cha 
teristics, one of which is dominant and the other recessive, the foran 
of the two will prevail over the latter. Thus, as Mendel shoyi 
in experiments on rats, mice, and most fur bearing animals, na 

is the dominant character over white; smooth hair over oun 
and short over long hair. Thus also, in man, brown eyes he 
dominant over blue eyes. Hence if the father, for instance, heit 
brown eye genes (BB), and the mother blue eye genes (bb), n 
children will have the combination (Bb) in which (B) is ai 
dominant and (b) the Tecessive; externally all will have bro 

eyes, but each of them will have in their chromosomes i ni 
combination (b) corresponding to blue eyes. On the other a 
if two hybrids, having the same combination (Bb) mate, t m: 
offspring will have the following combination for every four of the 


Parents 
Bb Bb 
Offspring 
ae 
= 


pey g 
BB Bb Bb- bb 
So in the case of brown eyes combined with blue eyes thre? a 
the children will have brown eyes and only one of them rae 
eyes; but while in two of the brown-eyed children (b) rem 
Tecessive, in the other it does not exist at all; whereas in the fou f 
child only the brown eye gene combination (BB) remains- y 
later on, two persons having the same unmixed combination mena 
their offspring will always remain unmixed; and the same aPP te 
to the (bb) combination. But if the two who mate have e’ 
same mixed genes (Bb) the result will again be that of the schemi 
These laws have been useful for agriculturists and cattle bree 
because the genetic structure of plants and animals is far ™ 


simple than that of man and more amenable’ therefore to &*P 
ments and combinations, 


A : ictl¥ 
. Not every characteristic with which we are born 1s snin 
inherited. 


O: 
Many of them are exogenous or due to outside 


2 4 Yn jety 
1934), pe erie n, Heredity and Variation (New York: The University Soci 
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environmental agencies even while the child is still in the mother’s 
womb. Every characteristic, in order to be properly inherited, or 
endogenous, must have its basis in the cell genes and be capable of 
being transmitted through them. What characteristics are truly 
inheritable can be only decided by experience. Thus, according 
to H. S. Jennings, the following somatic characteristics may be 
Strictly inherited: 


Sex, colour of eyes and hair, complexion, form of the features, 
form ‘and distribution of hair, finger prints and palms and sole 
patterns, structure and form of the hands and feet, form of the 
body (stoutness, slenderness, stature and the like), chemical 
composition of the blood, the blood’ types, the glandular types 
to which individuals belong, the senses and their efficiency, 
efficiency of the brain, vigour and weakness of constitution, 
susceptibility and immunity of various diseases, and many other 
physical and physiological peculiarities.* 

Genetic Changes and Acquired Characteristics.—The 
Changes occurring in the genes which may be transmitted by gene- 
Tation are called mutations, and are to be distinguished from variations. 

Variation consists in a change in the degree or intensity of a 
Certain characteristic or trait. Thus in a group of tall men some 
May be taller than others; of two pairs of blue eyes one may be 
More intense than the other, while among persons of the same skin 
Colour there is a considerably wide range for various shades. 

hese and similar types of diversity are included under the name 
Of variations. But the change from tallness to shortness, from blue 
to brown eyes, or from white to black colour, as may occur in the 
Offspring, is the effect of a mutation. Variation therefore is a 
Modification occurring in a mutation. Variations of the same 
Inherited trait differ in degree among themselves, while mutations 
differ in kind. The former are changes in the individual; the 
latter changes in the species or stock. Variations are transitory 
In the species, while mutations are permanent. The change, 
therefore, or evolution of a species can only be understood in 
terms of mutations. Hence the changes in skin colour, bodily 
features, or hair form of a group, which, in spite of environmental 
Changes, have become perpetuated in it, can only be ascribed to 
Mutations in the genes. oe ab 

While in laboratory work some mutations have been artificially 
Produced in the Drosophila melanogaster Or fruit fly, which has only 


*H. S. Jenni d Scientific Aspects of the Race Problem (New York: 
Longmans, Green and SE a 63. P This work may be included among 


the standard books on race. 
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uently 
four chromosomes, it is very difficult to know Ho pen have 
spontaneous mutations in the animal or vegetable prose of all 
Occurred in nature. Man is undoubtedly the most 3 mutations 
living beings, but even in him a certain amount ae or the 
have taken place as the changes in the brain case in of the last 
diversity of races suggests. Yet, since the recession fore E 
glacier from the north of Europe, or perhaps eG changes 
mutations have been registered in the human species. d by varia- 
which have occurred since then must be explaine lture an 
tions in the genetic structure and by changes in cw 
environment. ? g oral, 
As to the question of acquired characteristics, physical Ora we 
valuable research has been conducted in modern times; vanar 
must confine ourselves to the following question: ‘Can deep 
tions or changes produced in individuals bring about "ie species 
in the genes so that these changes become permanent in h woul 
and are transmitted from generation to generation? Suc. tanne 
be the case if a group of white people, having peremen sun, 
through living many years under the African Paua O the 
brought forth tanned or brown children, perpetuating t in thes? 
new skin colour in their stock. But what in fact happen dren ate 
cases is that, as long as there is no miscegenation, all chil e they 
born as white as their ancestors, though in course of tim other 
may also become brown by the action of the sun. ae thing 
experiments and practices seems to show that there Is no pr for 
as inheritance of physically acquired characteristics. ctising 
centuries and even millennia, many peoples have been pra! cised; 
circumcision and all their children are born ee feet 
generation after generation of Chinese women had me have 
compressed to make them smaller, while their daughter whole 
always been born with normal feet; the descendants of so the 
lineage of rats, that had their tails systematically cut off lishe 
laboratory, first saw the light of day with such accomp 


Lysenko affair j 
‘decreed’ that 
common opinio; 
is that not only 
tion and scientific experiments rather disprove it.4 


: d 
i pe . . st an 
Now this fact is of great significance for the social scienti 
social worker, 


A ent ! 
A who are not entitled to expect an improvement , 
Society throug 


afra! 
h biological inheritance; nor should they ber 
1 Cf J. Langdon Davies, Russia Puts the Clock Back (London: Victor 

Ltd., 1949). 
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of a deterioration by the same process. Every kind of improve- 
Ment is obtained only for the present generation, and may be 
transmitted only through cultural or social inheritance about which 
there is nothing inevitable or blind as there is in biological heredity. 
The social heritage may be increased or decreased; it may attain 
its zenith in one generation and its nadir in the next. Biologically 
Speaking humanity is the work of the germ cells with their 
Immediate consequences; the type of humanity that we may have, 
Will be the effect of culture and society. As Schienfeld puts it: 


Reluctantly we must abandon the belief that what we in one 
generation do to improve ourselves, physically and mentally, 
can be passed through our germ plasm to the next generation. 
It may not be comforting to think that all such improvements 
will go to the grave with us. And yet the same conclusion 
holds for the defects developed in us, of the things we may do 
in our lifetimes to weaken or harm ourselves. If we cannot 
Pass on the good, we likewise cannot pass on the bad...... And 
it applies to the mind as well. 

Nature performs many seeming miracles in the process of 
heredity. But it would be too much to ask that every time 
you took a correspondence course or deepened a furrow in your 
brain, every gene in your germ cells concerned with the mental 
mechanism would heighten up accordingly. Or that with every 
hour you spent in a gymnasium, the genes concerned with the 
muscle-building processes would increase their vigour.® 


Notion and Types of Enyironment.—After the explanation 
of the nature of heredity, we must now proceed to give an idea 
of what environment is, as the interplay of both factors are most 
basic in initiating social change. 

Environment, as the term itself indicates, is anything immediately 
Surrounding an object and exerting a direct influence on it. Our 
environment, as human beings, is made up of those things or 
agencies which, though distinct from us, affect our life or activity 
in some way. Hence four types of environment may be distin- 
guished from the viewpoint of every human being: natural, artificial, 
Social and psychological. 

1. The natural environment is composed of those external 
Material objects or phenomena which are out of man’s control. 
Such are, for instance, the winds and rains, the sun and stars, 
the mountains and the seas which, though in some points they 
May be modified by man, are in general out of man’s control. 


19 © Amram: Schienfeld, The New You and Heredity (London: Chatto & Windus, 
52), pp. 16 seq. À 
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aterial 
2. By artificial environment we understand ae Such 
thing that is considerably modified by the action PRE a 
are the vast stretches of land which he brings un TA 
the dams and embankments with which he deeree i 
Streams to useful purposes; the vast system o and arinaa 
machinery created by his ingenuity. The rataa as, physical 
environments may be taken as two parts of the chological 
environment which is different from the social and psy EE 
The biological environment, consisting in the Tate divided 
animals and plants which affect the life of man, is a idere 
as above. If they exist in a wild state, they may be REI O 
part of the natural environment. If the animals arı taken asi 
domesticated and the plants cultivated, they may pe ae the 
part of man’s artificial environment. In practice, onymeus 
natural and physical environments are often taken as syn jety of oUF 
3. The social environment is constituted by the soci V See 
fellowmen insofar as they affect us. Society has an influe 


F jety- 

can be totally and may be finally, explained in terms r A 

This type of environment affects also our artificial en et have 

inasmuch as the arts, science, and technology would n Tt has 
been possible were it not for the co-operation of society. 

also a profound influence on our psychological life. i omitted 

4. The psychological environment, which is frequen ly des an 
in modern works on the subject, consists of those habitu 


D ; hic 
by previous experiencos eect 
affect, condition, or otherwise, influence the individual’s be 


i t to 
accept full Tesponsibility for them. These free acts, difficul 
understand in a mechanis 


genuine manifestation of 
logical activity and crea 
master in a Wway—limited. 


5 5 A annot 
The internal forces, which influence and condition the self c: 


i X A n ne te interna 

be identical with the self—they are in our opinion its , nee 
ach the organismic and group-mind theories in chapter 3 of tl 

work, 
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or psychological environment intimately connected with, though 
distinct from, the social environment. The reality of this power 
of self-determination in man, acting upon previous experiences 
and actual tendencies, has acquired such importance in our 
days that it has given rise to two new philosophical theories, 
Personalism’ and ‘existentialism’ now much in vogue in Europe 
and America.” 

All these types of environment are so intermixed in their action 
that at times it is not easy to distinguish one from the other. As to 
their effects on individuals or society, it is so difficult to find out 
how far the influence of each of them extends, that the attempt 
to do it is a perpetual challenge to sociology and philosophy, as 
We shall see more in detail presently. 

The Interplay of Heredity and Enyironment.—As heredity 
and environment influence man’s behaviour, the question is often 
asked: which of the two factors, heredity or environment, is the 
More important? Any solution which we may give to this question 
will affect our methods and approach to the problems of social 
welfare and personal rehabilitation and, by and large, will pro- 
foundly influence any activity and institution concerned with the 
training or reform of man as education, law, penology etc. In 
fact, since the second half of the last century, this problem has 
been warmly debated by the partisans of heredity on the one hand 
and those of environment on the other. f 

In our own days, though the controversy is still raging, hardly 
any one party gives absolute preponderance ta one factor to the 
exclusion of the other. The question now is one of emphasis, 
Namely, which of the two is the more predominant factor, and 
in what proportion. The ‘heredity’ theory was supported by 
authors as Galton, Karl Pearson, W. McDougall® and others; 
While the ‘environmentalist? tendency was championed mainly 
by J.B. Watson? in the United States and. by many behaviourist 
authors, 

Among the arguments brought forward in support of the pre- 
eminence of heredity over environment some of the most importnat 
Were based on the unequal intelligence levels attained by indi- 
Viduals of different occupational groups, and on the famous study 


On the Edwards and Jukes families. 


"Cf. E. Mouni R = Routledge and Kegan Paul 1952); 
Cee SIH a London: Routleas' aul 5 
is i Reinhardt, The eee be Revolt (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
2); PoS Collins: The Existentialists (Chica Pa 1952). 
+ McDo jon to Social Psychology, PR 
ni; B. a E ian ne ‘Standpoint of a Behaviorist, second ed. 
iladelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1924). 
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3 intelli- 
As to the first point it was found that according Oe aae an 
gence tests given, the children of professional os semi-profes- 
average I.Q. (intelligence quotient) of 116; ees, iT aden 
sional and managerial classes 112; clerical, ski e cupation al 
retail business 107:5; semi-skilled, minor clerical oc children! o 
business 105; slightly skilled 98; and finally, ene facts, but 
labourers, urban and rural farmers, 96. These a remains 
how these differences are ascribed to heredity a of strong 
mystery, unless we take into account the Cristen aa engage 
prejudices in favour of heredity on the part of the a the genetic 
in those experiments. In fact, we know nothing 9 E 0 
equipment of the parents themselves, but only thei the kind of 
Success in life; and as to their children it is clear that | differents 
environment in which the various classes moved was gute Sim oling 
as were the educational facilities and the periods of mn uppet 
which were decidedly favourable to the children of A 
classes, 3 eme 
As to the second point the evidence in favour of beret i i 
to be more convincing. Thus of the 1,394 descendants o 


college presidents (or 
United States. 
found. On the 
Were discovered, 
310 were pauper: 
murderers. Thir 
same family 
The conclusi 
was the decisi 
families; and 
But things 


mined by her 
had a similar 
Jukes—which i 
and the Jukes 
parent commun 
chromosomes, that 
the descendants of the Edwards or Jukes was the same as ; 
the head of 

descendants fro: 
a certainty th, 


sert 
m both families is unknown, we an the Jukes 
at all the Edwards were good and a 
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degenerates, though the odds seem to be heavily against the 
latter.1° 

Later on, subsequent investigations were made on the Edwards 
family which showed that ‘a certain Elizabeth Tuttle, the grand- 
mother of the illustrious Jonathan Edwards, had been guilty of 
adultery and other immoralities; her sister murdered her own son, 
while she herself (Elizabeth’s sister) was killed by her brother. 
The number of descendants of Elizabeth Tuttle must have been 
about 90,000, compared with which the percentage of celebrities 
is very reduced. It would be interesting to know, as J. H. Land- 
man points out, how many thousands of Edwards did not become 
college professors, physicians, or lawyers, and how many thieves 
and morons have been dropped from the family tree. 

But, above all, the environment in which the identified members 
of both families lived was very different. The Edwards were 
searched for, and found, in distinguished homes and highly favour- 
able surroundings, while the search for the Jukes was made in a 
poor and degraded environment. As Wallis suggested it is quite 
possible that if the Jukes had been reared in a favourable environ- 
Ment ‘they might have been doing missionary work for the 
uncivilized Edwards’.!? In short, the investigations conducted on 
this question were so ridden with flaws and difficulties that a 
renowned geneticist, Professor Lancelot Hogben, came to this 
conclusion: ‘If social biology ever becomes an exact science, the 
dreary history of the Jukes will be regarded as we now regard 
alchemy.’!3 

Experiments with Children and Twins—Many have been 


de to ascertain the influence of environment 


the experiments ma e 
Over heredity or vice versa. Miss B. S. Burks, in her researches, 


ascribed from 17 to 20 to environment, and about 80 to 
inheritance; but this conclusion has not been widely accepted. 
On the other hand, F. N. Freeman’s study of 671 children placed 
in Chicago foster homes arrived at the opposite conclusion on the 
grounds that the I.Q. of the children placed in homes other than 
their own, had increased in proportion to the quality of the foster 
homes.14 These contradictory conclusions tend to show the 


1 On this question cf. Mclver and Page, Society, PP- 88-90. 
URW. Maay, Introductory Sociology, second ed. (New York: F. S Crofts & 


Co., 1946), pp. 66 seq. 

Ee EO. 3 s 

13 Quoted by Amram Schienfeld, The New You and Heredity (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1952), p. 530. i i 

u These and other studies appeared in The Twentieth Century Year-book of the 


National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, UI. 1928). 
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difficulties with which the research workers are confronted. Heredi 
in every man is a complex of factors of difficult, if not impossible, 
measurement, while in the control of the environment mee 
factors, especially psychological and emotional,!5 escape; these j 
not afford us any certainty about the quality of the environmen 
that we are trying to control. More carefully controlled experi- 
ments conducted mostly by Mr. H. M. Skeels at the State 
University of Iowal6 tend to show that intelligence is more 
Tesponsive to environment than is commonly admitted; but even 
this does not settle the question. r f 

Perhaps the most interesting experiments on the question 10) 
‘nature versus nurture’ were those made with identical twins 
reared together or separately. As their biological heredity 1 
identical, the differences in their intelligence or behaviour attain 
a particular significance, In the cases where identical twins 
were reared apart, the I.Q., difference between them was 7'7 as 


ne that the environment can considerably iiuen 
still remains in the dark. 


It was 


also found in thes d simi i love, or at 
le C e and similar experiments that mother , 
can conse affect the latters an towards a child placed in a foster home, 
op. cit., pp ki e latter’s 
a 


ewman, ae and Physical Traits of Identical Twins rear? 
HE: 
Nimeoff, Sociology, p, 55.” VO 23, pp. 2-18, P e Gases ieee 
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identical quintuplet sisters of Canada, born in 1934, and reared 
in the same environment, already from their tender years showed 
marked differences in personality and temperament. Thus ina 
study made when they were three years of age, the following tables 
in percentages were constructed :19 


Degree of Degree of Degree of 


Name of the Sister > Social Social Social 
Success Popularity Interest 

Annette ap 130 80 270 
Cecile A 130 120 180 
Emilie as 90 100 60 
Marie a 90 70 40 
Yvonne woe 180 160 100 


Seven years later, when they were 10} years of age, their 
business Manager Keith Munro, wrote about them: ‘They are 
absolute individualists. Yvonne is boss of the five; Cecile has a 
Sreater love of clothes than the others; Emilie is the “com- 
Medienne”; Annette the student and musician; and Marie, the 
wistful, affectionate “little sister”.’2° Furthermore, on November 
1953 Marie joined a convent of sisters which she had to leave a 
few months later, while Emilie died in August 1954 of epilepsy. 
An all-important-heredity partizan could still object that the 

ifferences observed in the Dionne sisters were due to environment, 
O&cause, though the general environment was the same, the 
Significant environment’ namely, the special meaning which the 
Same environment or aspects of it have for different persons, was 
Not the same for all of them. But this observation does not 
advance the argument at all because the ‘significant environment’ 
BS largely determined by one’s own subjective disposition, and if 
he Subjective disposition of the Dionne sisters is assumed to be 
«© Same as well as the general environment, how could the 
Significant environment’ be different in each of them? We think 

at besides the difficulties inherent in disentangling heredity from 

environment, other factors must be taken into consideration as we 
Shall See in the last section of the present chapter. 

Oreover, the conscientious studies made by H. H. Newman, 

N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger*! with nineteen pairs of 


i See Collected Studi i i Toronto, 1937 
tudi the Dionne Quintuplets (Toronto, J: 
Via, Quoted by S. Siddhantalankar, Samaj-Shastra ka Mul-Tattwa (Dehradun: 
y°-Vihar, Balbir Av. 1954), p. 153.: 


- Schienfeld, op. cit., p. 424. 
2H. H. Newnan Pose and Holzinger, Twins: A Study of Heredity and 


Environment (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
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\ 
of the inheritance of acquired “psychic dispositions”, or of any 


psychic continuity transcending the limits of the individual 
soul.’28 

As to human freedom it is Freud himself who acknowledges 
that the psychoanalytic method does not necessarily exclude it. 
His rejection is based on his mechanist persuasions so commo? 
among the thinkers and scientists of his time; but neither modern 
physics since Planck, nor psychological introspection leaves any 
reasonable doubt about the possibility or existence of free human 
choice in many of our actions in spite of the presence within ourselves 
of variously conflicting forces. 

The hedonistic psychology implied in psychoanalysis is also 
commonly rejected by psychologists and moral philosophers: 
Pleasure and pain-avoidance are not the only motives of human 
actions; they are frequently the resultant of our choices and dec 
sions. The student does not often tackle a mathematical problem 
out of pleasure, but frequently from a sense of duty or other highet 
Motives; satisfaction only comes when the problem has been 
solved, and this can hardly be identified with pleasure in the 
hedonistic sense. Similarly most of our actions are performed o 
of conviction, unselfish love, vanity, custom, routine, compulsio® 
and other motives that have little to do with pleasure. Moreover 

` the meaning that Freud gives to libido is too wide and ambiguous 
if every motive by which we are moved to action is libido, conscious 
or unconscious, then libido by dint of meaning everything ends 
meaning nothing. Freud’s position on this point is similar to that 
of the hedonistic philosopher who by stretching the meaning o 
pleasure to breaking point wrecks the concept itself and makes 
hedonism lose its meaning. Pleasure and the sexual drive—whic 
is the original meaning of libido—have a part in our choices an 
decisions, but not more than that; and even while exerting their 
motivating force they do not always succeed in carrying the 


when confronted with a sterling will, or with what we commonly 


call ‘a strong personality’. t 
The Role „of Environment in Marxism. Here we my 
study Marxism from the viewpoint of the interplay between here 
a) and environment. As far as heredity is concerned Marxia 
as little to offer. Its psychological conception of man is on? of 


its weakest points. It seems to envisage man as a kin 


i ; € t 
mechanism reacting to his economic and material environmen 


» i rt, 
28 B, Malinowski, Sex and R ion ii i rk: Harcov 
Brace & Co., 1927), p lan epression in Savage Society (New YO! 


ih “sed: 
2 Freud, Psychogenesis of a Case of Homosexuality in a Woman, PP- 226 5 
Quoted by Dalbiez, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 299 seq. 
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and little affected by other motives, unless they can finally be 
reduced to economic factors. Thus, as Marx says: “‘The mode of 
production of material life determines the general character of the 
social, political, and spiritual processes of life. It is not the 
consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being determines their consciousness.’ 
“Society” writes Engels ‘is determined by economic relation’s 
production and exchange, and besides by. the historically pre- 
Tequisite conditions.’°° Marxism therefore gives a predominant 
and perhaps exclusive role to the economic environment over 
every other factor. 

The weakness of this environmental bias becomes manifest from 

what we have been discussing in the present chapter. Regardless 
of how much the economic system influences man’s mind, is not 
the system itself a creation of man? Originality and creativeness 
are not to be found in any material environment. They are 
qualities of the mind. Even though every one must admit that 
the economic conditions influence man’s actions, nevertheless man, 
I the last resort, is not the product of his environment; it is rather 
the artificial, social, and significant environments which are the 
Products of man. 
_It is sometimes said by Marxist writers that the way of produc- 
tion does not operate on human conditions but as a reflection or 
Set of infrustrable responses to our fundamental needs, or as 
Necessary adaptations to the environment made in our struggle 
for existence, But under such terms as ‘infrustrable’, “necessary” 
and the like, lurks a good deal of ambiguity. If man is to survive 
and prosper in life, he has to elicit some responses and make some 
adjustments to his economic environment, or, for that matter, to 
any type of environment by which he is affected. But this does 
Not tell us which is the precise response among an infinite number 
Of possible responses. Man has plenty of opportunities to choose 
from Within a wide range of possible alternatives. | l 

It is perfectly true that the geographic conditions and the 
economic and technological backwardness of an unspoilt Equa- 
torial aboriginal will make it impossible for him to understand or 
Imagine a motor car running on a frozen lake. It must also be 
admitted that certain economic changes or innovations exact 
Certain types of specific social responses as the rise of the modern 
factory system did when it provoked the large concentrations of 


*° Preface itil itischen Okonomie, 1859, in Karl Marx, Selected 
Writings, Edited ah one poe Bottomore and M. Rubel, (London: Watts 
Co,, 1956). And Frederick Engels, Anti-Duhring, (Moscow: Foreign Languages 


Publishing House, 1954), p. 480. 
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working population in the new industrial centres. Moreover, for 
the student of sociology, the various stages of economic develop- 
ment, into which society is divided, may be excellent points © 
reference for a systematic comparative study of social institutions 
in which the economic order is taken as ‘fundamental’, namely, 
as the material substratum which is as necessary to society as 
marble is to the sculptor. 

But when all has been said and done, and every reasonable 
concession has been made to the importance of the economic 
factor, Marxist environmentalism is far from proven. People at 
very different economic levels have accepted and practised for 
centuries the Christian or Muslim religion, while the most diverse 
and opposed systems of thought developed within the same 
economic structure. During the same economic conditions o. 
modern England throve men as different as H. G. Wells a” 
Hilaire Belloc; during the same period of classical Athens was 
witnessed the tragic contest between Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
and the same mode of production of modern India is compat! 
with the existence of such varied religions as Zoroastrianis™ 
Hinduism, and Christianity and with such conflicting ideologies 
as capitalism and communism. 

A marked tendency to oversimplification, a reluctance xo 
acknowledge the richness of human motivation and the wide 
range of alternative responses open to the human mind, are some 
of the most obvious limitations of Marxism as an explanation o 
human behaviour. To believe that man in the last resort Tea? 
only or mainly to a kind of stimuli, and only in the direction $° 
by them, is a kind of rigid determinism to which hardly any liv! 
being is subject. Plants and especially animals exert a sele 
activity of their own in virtue of which not everything offered 
the environment is accepted; and even what is accepted becomes 
somewhat modified. An organism as insignificant as the mono” 
cellular amoeba has its own plasticity of response to external stimuli 
as J. H. Jennings has shown. If this is true, how are we to believ’ 


that man alone, the most developed of organisms, iS inevita ji 


(Plato, Philebus) was undoubtedly much nearer the truth. . ay 

Some neo-Marxist authors, seeing the difficulty- inherent 12 a 
environmentalist explanation of social change, use more mg tl 
language on this point. Thus J. Lewis says that ‘man is pait 
determined by his environment’! or ‘Man is conditione 


-. i a 
31 John Lewis. ed., A Text-Book of Marxist Philosophy prepared by the Lening" 
Institute of Philosophy (Agra: Laxmi Narain Agarwal), 1946, p- 14- 
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not determined by social structure and the stage of economic 
development’.*® But when we ask what is the type of self-deter- 
mination or freedom by which man can control his environment, 
we are answered that ‘Freedom is the knowledge of necessity’**. So 
are we going to conclude that the slave is free when he has a 
knowledge of his chains(?). And this within the context of Marxist 
philosophy cannot be otherwise because if it is ‘matter itself 
[that] thinks when organized in brain’, or if life and mind 
‘appeared for the first time at a definite period in the history of 
matter, and they are the inevitable consequence or concomitant 
of certain material patterns’,®® then mind becomes an epipheno- 
menon of matter as blind as matter itself. 


In more recent times Marxism has been interpreted in such a 
way as to become plainly un-Marxist. So, W. J. H. Sprott tries 
to explain the Marxist theory of social causation as meaning that 
‘no social structure, no phase of political history and no system 
of thought is intelligible without reference to the mode of produc- 
tion of material means, their ownership, and the way they are 
distributed’,* and immediately adds: 


This was clearly the view of Engels. In a letter to J. Bloch 
he remarks: ‘According to the materialist conception of history, 
the ultimately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor 
I have asserted. Hence if somebody twists it into saying that 
the economic element is the only determining one, he’d trans- 
form that proposition into a meaningless, abstract senseless 
Phrase,’37 


ss Tbid., p. 22, 
af id ae in the text are ours. 
ie lbid., b. 14. If the student wishes to probe into the important problem 
9 aa will— perhaps the most fascinating point of social philosophy—he may 
refer to the following works, though there is a vast literature written on, the 
Subject: C, D. Broad, Determinism, Indeterminism and Liberatarianiem, (Cambridge: 
t the University Press, 1934); H. Gruender, S. J. Free Will (St. Louis, Mo., 
erder, 1911); C. A. Campbell, In Defence of Free Will (Glasgow: Jackson, Son, 
and Co., 1938); H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Trans. A. Mitchell (London 
Aleman, 1922): M. Taube, Causation, Freedom, Determinism (London: (George 


en & Unwi ., 1936). 

For a full nee a Denar Marxism cf. H. B. Acton, The I'lusions 
z the Epoch—Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed (London: Cohen and 
(uae Ltd., 1955), and J. Plamenatz, German Marxism and Russian Communism 

Ondon: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954). 
p sme J. H. Sprott, Social Psychology (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1952), 
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Yet Engels’ statement, as it stands, is toto coelo different ae 
Sprott’s interpretation. According to Sprott the economic elemen 
has to be understood so that we may have an adequate knowledge 
of the political structure and ideas of any given period of history 
(a proposition that every sociologist would admit); but, accordin, 2 
to Engels, the economic element is ‘the ultimately determining 
element in history’. Hence, the other elements (which are 
acknowledged as existing) are finally determined by it, and this, 
in plain words is ‘materialistic determinism’. the 

Furthermore, one who attentively reads Anti-Dihring, one of Z 
principal works of Engels, cannot fail to see that economic dete? 


minism is the /eit-motif of the whole work in whose very introductio# 
we read: 


that these warring classes of society are always the product 
of the modes of production and of exchange—in a word, oft 
economic conditions of their time; that the economic structure ES 
society always furnishes the real basis, starting from which w 
can alone work out the ultimate explanation of the whole su? 
structure or juridical and political institutions as well as of 


religious, philosophical and other ideas of a given historic? 
period.39 


Concerning, therefore, the question about the relative impor 
tance of heredity and environment in shaping human and sor 
behaviour Marxism must be decidedly included in the envifo 
mentalist theories which we have already discarded. ican 

As regards these theories we may also mention the Amena 
philosopher Thornstein Veblen who, though himself an avor 
anti-Marxist, proposed a theory of social causation very e, 
to that of Marx. According to him the kind of occupation pich 
man pursues gives rise to a certain type of habituation Waste 
shapes the man’s thought and, finally, his social behavioul— “4o 
way of habituation is the way of thought’ summarizes his system 
Veblen’s brand of determinism is occupational and technologic g 
while that of Marx is economic. Both, in our opinion, tal 
one-sided and materialistic and fall into the same fundamen 


33 By the same token in no socie! 
stood without an appropriate k 


religious institutions as well as the mental outlook of the community- j 

no determinism, materialistic or otherwise, is involved. in italics 
* Engels, op., cit., pp. 42 seq. (We have put the word superstructure in inde 

because we believe it to be important for the understanding of Enge s 31-13% 

Similar concepts appear everywhere in this work especially in pages 

158, 207, 438-440, 479 iene 

rine Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (London: G, Allen 
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difficulties. What has been said in this section applies also largely 
to Veblen’s theory. 

Our View of the Problem.—While much valuable work has 
| been done concerning the relations between heredity and environ- 
| ment, a student of the problem cannot fail to perceive that some 
| assumptions have been made by both sides in order to solve it 

which do not seem to be justified. The first thing which is 

assumed is that heredity and environment are two factors between 
which a comparison or computation is possible; in reality, they 
are heterogeneous; they differ in kind and can hardly be compared. 

If one could operate without the other, we should be able at least 

to gauge what is due to one and what is due to the other; but, as 

things stand, this position is more chimerical than if we were to 
find out the quantitative contribution of the sun, water, air, seed 
and atmospheric pressure on the production of fruits hanging on 

a tree. 

Even when admitting that heredity and environment differ 
specifically, the assumption often is that both co-operate in a 
similar way towards the production of the same effect like the 

` man and the horse in the story, pulling the cart out of the ditch. 

This and similar suppositions are highly misleading. It is more 
in accordance with reality to conceive the relation between heredity 
and environment as that existing between the painter and his 
brush (or any other requisites that he may need). Both co-operate 
in the production of the painting, but the way is quite different; 
strictly speaking, the painting is due to the artist, not to the brush. 
It is not the artist and the brush that have produced the work of 
art, but the artist with the brush. Everything that the artist has 
used in the production of the work, including his own training, 
are in the category of conditions, presuppositions, instruments and 
circumstances indispensable for his work. But the work itself is 
the immediate outcome of his inspiration and skill; the other 
things play a secondary role specifically different from his own. 

It is only in this sense that we can say that heredity has poten- 
tialities and that environment offers it a chance of bringing them 
out. And these are not merely passive, but active. The here- 
ditary equipment of man does not receive the action of the 
environment as the mill-wheel receives the water that sets it in 
motion—on the contrary, it reacts selectively to outside influences 
by assimilating, counter-acting, or variously modifying them. 
Moreover, this reaction has the characteristics of a creation by 
which the external influences become incorporated into the mental 

“. For a complete criticism of Veblen’s theory and its points of contacts with 
that of Marx cf. Maclver and Page, op. cit., PP. 565-573. 
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and psychological synthesis of the individual, acquiring thereby & 
particular and unique meaning. The fall of an apple has no 
psychological value; yet when it is perceived by an ordinary man 
it acquires certain significance. But, if the story is true, at the 
time it was studied by Newton, it meant the revolutionary discovery 
of the law of gravity. The power is in man, the revelation of this 
power is in the environment as a condition. 

These reflections lead one to consider a third assumption, that 
is made apropos of this question. It is commonly thought that 
human behaviour is exhausted in terms of heredity and environ- 
ment, and that besides this there is nothing else. But are We 
justified in doing so? If it were so the actions of man could be 
predetermined (at least theoretically) in the same way in which 
a sum is determined once the quantities to be added are known. 
But there is something else in man, elusive, yet ever present, 
which develops through heredity and environment, but is neither 
the one nor the other. The fact that in the Dionne quintuplets, 
or, for that matter, in any other set of identical twins rorta 
together, appear peculiarities of character, in spite of similarity © 


habits, which under the direction of intelligence? 
i ine his particular mode of adjustment to p 
surroundings’. What in these definitions is more important 1$ 
the inner mental synthesis whose most authentic expression 1S its 
creative power and freedom. 


This conception is sometimes objected to by saying that par 
ality ; 3 Y to the environment, so that prior y 
an infant's earlier contacts with other human beings it simp 


se, 3 5 . S 
asa person” at all’.45 But if this statement ba 
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any meaning at all, it simply means that the infant’s mentality 
is undeveloped and needs the help of society for its development. 
But the principle of synthesis, creativeness, and self-determination 
is in the infant; moreover, it is the infant himself, and to deny 
that he is a person is equivalent to denying that the kitten is a cat, 
and the puppy a dog, small though they be. The dynamic 
potentialities of a thing are the thing itself; thus a car is a car 
even if it has never been used; a plant is a plant even if it is still 
undeveloped. 

The creative power of the human mind over and above (but 
not without) the co-operation of heredity and environment has 
been well observed by authors like Sorokin in spite of the 
Prominent role that he gives to social environment. Thus he 
writes: 


An enormous number of vehicles [symbolic systems for the 
conveyance of culture] has been created through the creative 
power of the developed mind, especially those of the dominant 
ideological systems. Contrary to the behaviourists, reflexolo- 
gists, and other partizans of distorted mechanistic interpretations 
of the human mind as something little different from an organic 
mechanism or biological reflex, the creative function of the 
developed mind is as well established as the various problem- 
atical subconscious and unconscious instincts, reflexes, complexes, 
‘residues’ and mechanisms which they postulate. The creative- 
ness of a Plato, a Beethoven, Phidias or Shakespeare, or of a 


Newton or Euclid is undeniable.** 


This creativeness which is expressed not only through thought 
but also through volition is what makes man, so to say, something 
greater than the sum of his parts; more than heredity and environ- 
ment multifariously combined. 

The fact of personality rendered conspicuous through creative- 
Ness and self-determination shows how the interplay between 
heredity and environment is so difficult to understand. The 
difficulty will remain as long as the present approach to the 
Problem is insisted upon. On the other hand, there is no cogent 
reason to think that because of the autonomy of the human person 
the social sciences, and, in general, the sciences concerned with 
man cannot be sciences at all. We have already dealt with this 
Point elsewhere’? in connection with prediction in sociology, but 
here we may stress once more the fact that human nature, like 


EON P. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
blishers, 1947), p. 561. 
Supra, chapter 1. 
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that of any other being, has its laws; but to find their transcendence 
remains a difficulty.4® Man neither develops in vacuum, indifferent 
to and unaffected by his surroundings, nor is he swept and cast 
into shape by external influences. The psychology of knowledge 
and the process of learning are more complicated than that: 
Man is plastic but not plasticity itself; he is self-determining, but 
not uninfluenced by other agencies. He thinks, calculates, an 

organizes the chain of ends and means, but all his calculations, 
plans, and décisions are made on the data and facilities offere 
him by the environment. Moreover, as the human mind has its 
laws and proclivities, a given array of environmental objects W 

impel the mind to make specific decisions. The propositions that 
two and two make four, and that children in general are lovable; 
cannot but carry with them human assent. Any attempt 
withhold this assent, especially in the first proposition, would e 
taken as a clear symptom of mental derangement. The sa 
assent usually takes place when clear advantages are proposed t 
man if he follows a simple course of action. In addition to this, 
it must not be forgotten that laws, even sociological laws, ae 
abstractions which may well define man’s behaviour; but whet? 
man’s power of self-determination is at its best is in the innumerable 
multitude of concrete situations which are not covered by Jaw: 
I may predict as a law that when my lecture in class is ove R y 
students will begin to talk, but what I cannot predict is what t3 
subject of their conversation will, be, or in what way and manne 
they will speak, : 

We may conclude this discussion with a practical rema H 
It is true that we admit that heredity and environment, especial y 
pad NS, are not as significant as the personality that acts ane 

evelops through them. Yet from the point of view of ti 
sociologist and social scientist we should’ in practice insist ae 
on the effectiveness of the environment, because it is mainly M 
the use of environmental factors that human improvement I 
better achieved. But this environmentalist approach shoul 
be behaviouristic; its end is not to achieve a type of merely extern 


. . i 
ye this point, as Spearman says in his standard work, Psychology Dor 
Ages, the social Sciences are called to play an important, role: other 
Very actual observation finds him (man) existing with some oH jthovt 
environment. Only for convenience of thought do we ever consider him w rary, 
. Teference to this. And such isolation can never be more than tempo oft 
The study of how a single man feels, knows and acts can bring but jittle p heir 
except in so far as it teaches how men feel, know and act together, it 100k 
families and communities. Futile is the psychology which does 10 unded 


forward to a sociology. Co: i ter when not fo! 
Gi thelfonner: gy mversely, baseless is the latte: 
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performance, but an attitude of mind from which the performance 
proceeds as the spontaneous result of a process or system of thought 
and action. Thus the good educationist endeavours to develop 
what is best in his charges by putting before their eyes those 
objects and motives which may more conveniently stimulate their 
mind and heart. In a similar way the social worker must try to 
improve the condition of those for whom he works, not only by 
Meeting their material and external needs, but more efficiently 
by awakening in them the will to self-help and the conviction 
that they also may become normal members of society. Virtue, 
diligence, and honesty cannot be ‘injected’ into a man from the 
Outside; yet they can be stimulated and taught to him in a rational 
way. Behind those sectors of society that have to be improved 
there is always the human person for whose sake everything should 
be done and without whose co-operation no enduring result is 
possible. 
SUMMARY 


_ The present chapter deals with heredity and environment as 
fundamental factors of social change. The basis of the biological 
heredity of man consists in the 24 pairs of chromosomes of the 
germ cell, one half of which is inherited from each parent, while 
the presence or absence of the chromosome Y determines the sex 
of the offspring. The innumerable genes clustering around the 
chromosomes are the carriers of biological heredity which functions 
according to Mendel’s law of heredity completed by Morgan. 
The question as to whether a trait is inheritable or not depends 
purely on experience. Thus eye and skin colour, height, hair 
form, blood composition etc., are inheritable. 3 

Though there are infinite variations in inherited traits, what 
determines the transmission of a trait over another (for instance, 
the transition from brown to blue eyes) is a mutation effected in 
the genes. The causes provoking these mutations (apart from 
the laws of heredity) are still unknown. Moreover, modern 
science teaches that they are not correlated with changes occurring 
in the environment, though these may permanently affect the 
human body; but acquired characteristics are not transmitted. 

The environment by which man is surrounded and affected 
may be natural, artificial, social, and psychological. The last 
mentioned has to be distinguished from man’s inner personality 
whose most genuine act is self-determination and invention. 

In the contest between the supporters of heredity as the decisive 
factor in human behaviour, and the environmentalists who uphold 
the pre-eminence of environment, many valuable observations and 
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that of any other being, has its laws; but to find their tragsoen e as 
remains a diffculty.48 Man neither develops in vacuum, in ee i, 
to and unaffected by his surroundings, nor is he swept an E k 
into shape by external influences. The psychology of know! oo 
and the process of learning are more complicated than ne 
Man is plastic but not plasticity itself; he is self-determining, A 
not uninfluenced by other agencies. He thinks, calculates, an 

organizes the chain of ends and means, but all his caleul ga 
plans, and décisions are made on the data and facilities 0 ei 
him by the environment. Moreover, as the human mind has at 
laws and proclivities, a given array of environmental objects a 
impel the mind to make specific decisions. The propositions a 

two and two make four, and that children in general are lovable; 
cannot but carry with them human assent. Any attempt n 
withhold this assent, especially in the first proposition, would be 
taken as a clear symptom of mental derangement. The same 
assent usually takes place when clear advantages are proposed tO 
man if he follows a simple course of action. In addition to this, 
it must not be forgotten that laws, even sociological laws, a! 
abstractions which may well define man’s behaviour; but where 
man’s power of self-determination is at its best is in the innumerable 
multitude of concrete situations which are not covered by law. 
I may predict as a law that when my lecture in class is over MY 


students will begin to talk, but what I cannot predict is what the 
subject of their conversation will, be, or in what way and manner 
they will speak. 


We may conclude this discussion with a practical remark. 
It is true that we admit that heredity and environment, especially 
the latter, are not as significant as the personality that acts an 
develops through them. Yet from the point of view of the 
sociologist and social scientist we should’ in practice insist more 
on the effectiveness of the environment, because it is mainly by 
the use of environmental factors that human improvement i$ 
better achieved. But this environmentalist approach should not 
be behaviouristic; its end is Not to achieve a type of merely externa 
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performance, but an attitude of mind from which the performance 
Proceeds as the spontaneous result of a process or system of thought 
and action. Thus the good educationist endeavours to develop 
what is best in his charges by putting before their eyes those 
objects and motives which may more conveniently stimulate their 
mind and heart. In a similar way the social worker must try to 
improve the condition of those for whom he works, not only by 
Meeting their material and external needs, but more efficiently 
by awakening in them the will to self-help and the conviction 
that they also may become normal members of society. Virtue, 
diligence, and honesty cannot be ‘injected’ into a man from the 
outside; yet they can be stimulated and taught to him in a rational 
Way. Behind those sectors of society that have to be improved 
there is always the human person for whose sake everything should 
be done and without whose co-operation no enduring result is 
Possible. 


SUMMARY 


Race Present chapter deals with heredity and enyiron ma en 
h amental factors of social change. The basis of the biologica 
eredity of man consists in the 24 pairs of chromosomes of the 
ea cell, one half of which is inherited from each parent, while 
of Presence or absence of the chromosome Y determines the sex 
TA e offspring. The innumerable genes clustering around the 
ee comes are the carriers of biological heredity which functions 
The Tding to Mendel’s law of heredity completed by oe 
pete aoe as to whether a trait is inheritable or not depends 
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experiments were conducted which, however, did not prove con- 
clusive in either way, except inasmuch as they showed that both 
elements, heredity and environment, were highly important in 
deciding man’s behaviour. Nor from comparisons between identical 
twins, who are supposed to have a similar biological inheritance, 
could any certain conclusions be drawn as to the relative impor- 
tance of both factors. 

Psychoanalysis and Marxism are two of the most popular 
theories which try to explain human behaviour. But the former 
relies too much on the irrational and inherited to the neglect of 
environment, while the latter, Marxism, even in its moderate 
form, gives pre-eminence to the economic forces of the material 
environment out of all proportion to experience and history- 
In both systems human personality with its freedom and autonomy 
is utterly overlooked. 

It seems that in the studies made on heredity and environment 
two main flaws have been mainly committed. The first is to 
overlook the fact that heredity and environment belong to speci- 
fically different orders of causation, and do not influence man’s 
behaviour in the same sense. It is not man and his environment 
that act, but man with his environment, through his environment, 
and as affected by his environment that acts. The second flaw 1$ 
that the main factor in human behaviour is overlooked. Man’s 
actions are not merely the product of heredity and environment, 
but mainly of personality. This is the most intimate and creative 
force in man which is influenced, but not determined, by heredity 
and environment. Its most genuine expressions are the self-detet- 
mination of the free will and the creativeness of the mind. But in 
pursuing a programme of social welfare and amelioration the 
aver ment has to be specially considered inasmuch as we ca” 
only reach man through environmental means duly handled. 


CHAPTER II 
THE RACE PROBLEM 
The Concept and Claims of Race 


We must now consider the question of race as a part of the problem 
of heredity and environment with which it is historically connected. 
In this sense it is also a portion of the wider problem about the 
internal causes of social change. But whether our concept of race 
does or does not justify this position, depends on the solution we 
give to this question in the present chapter. 

Race is one of those terms which are used with a variety of 
Meanings. It is sometimes taken as synonymous with nationality; 
thus people speak of the French, the American, the Chinese race 
etc. In another sense it is applied to groups of people speaking 
the same language, as the German or the Aryan race, Aryan 
being a cultural designation given on the basis of language. Not 
infrequently the term race refers to any group of men who have 
been bound together for a considerable time by a common habitat, 
common history and tradition, common language and religion, 
and common social, political, and economic institutions, as the 
ancient Greeks or Jews. But the most authentic meaning of race 
is physiological and as such it is usually taken to be ‘a collection 
of individuals sharing in common certain observable physiological 
traits transmissible by biological inheritance’. 

„The traits in which race presumably consists are ordinarily 
Pigmentation or skin-colour, head-shape, stature, eye-colour, 
lip-form, prognathism, and hair-form—straight, smooth, wavy, 
curly, and the like. Any of these features or combinations of 
them may be taken as the basis for race classification. Thus, 
While some anthropologists regard colour as the proper basis, _ 
others prefer hair-form, head-shape, or some other. In this guise 
the race classifications of Deniker, Huxley, or Haddon,” once 
very popular, are now being superseded by others based on more 
Tecent discoveries. Even a classification of race based on blood 
types would be theoretically possible, but the well-known fact that 
the various types of blood are to be found practically in every 
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group of human beings, and that it is not a feature easily 
observable, renders it useless as a basis for race classification. 4 
While admitting that racial traits are now widely mixed in 
the various groups of mankind, one may wonder whether thes 
was a time when pure types could be found from which the prer 
mixed races originated. But this supposition is not warranted by 
what we know of mankind. The hypotheses of an early existence 


of pure races, write Dunn and Dobzhansky, ‘are however, 
definitely refuted by scientific data’; 


Race mixture has been on during the whole of recorded 
history. Incontrovertible evidence from studies on fossil human 
remains shows that even in prehistory, at the very dawn O 
humanity, mixing of different stocks (at least occasionally) took 
place. Mankind has always been, and still is, a mongrel lot.® 


The supposition of the existence of pure original races becomes 
still more difficult if we take into account that, from all evidence, 
mankind derived, as we shall study later, not from many but from 
one original stock. The method followed by some early anthro- 
pologists in selecting certain existing racial features and building 
some ideal racial types with them, only leads to the establishment 
of some imaginary prototypes (never found in real life) as the 
substratum of the present-day races. 

From this it follows that what can be held with certainty about 


race as a physiological or biological concept may be reduced to 
the following points: 


(a) There are in mankind real physiological traits by which 
men differ from each other. 

(b) Some of these traits are w. 
groups, especially among primitives, J 

(c) These traits are transmitted by biological inheritance. À 

(d) These groups of men, as characterised by those traits 
which distinguish them from other groups, are known by the 
name of race or races. $ 

Thus we may divide the races of mankind into Mongolic, 


Negroid, Australian, and Caucasian, and subdivide the last men- 
tioned into Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean. But, though 
Physiological and biological di 


idely predominant in certain 


traits appear in them; yet, there is a great deal of overlapping of 
the same trai 


*L.C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky, Heredity, Race and Society (New York: 
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individual differences found among the members of the same 
group are also significant. Thus, if the average cranial capacity 
of the Japanese is 1,485 cubic centimetres and that of the Chinese 
1,456, we may be certain that many Japanese and Chinese will 
be found with a capacity superior to the higher of the two measures 
and inferior to the lower. Race, in truth, is an abstract, conven- 
tional, and statistical concept built on physiological differences. 

If race were widely recognized to be nothing more than a 
Physiological notion it would lose all its importance as a social 
Phenomenon; but the widespread opinion, even today is that 
tace is correlated with intelligence, culture and other qualities 
So that races may be divided into a superior and an inferior, while 
Miscegenation, or the union between a superior and an inferior 
race, as tending to bring down the superior, is to be avoided. 

Oreover, if race is taken to be an index of what man and society 
are, or a determinant factor of man’s capacity and worth, then 
the question of race becomes extremely important. In this sense 
tt becomes the question of man, and man is the most fascinating 


maet with which the social sciences deal. It was in this vein 
at Madison Grant wrote: 


Race has played a far larger part than either language and 
nationality in moulding the destinies of men; race implies 
heredity, and heredity implies all the moral, social and intel- 


ectual characteristics and traits which are the springs of politics 
and government.‘ 


oy this was, in one way or another, the view of racialist 
ors who in the heyday of nationalism and imperialism propa- 
gated their views with an astonishing lack of critical sense which, 
te vertheless, flattered those groups that believed that they belonged 
Ree e so-called nordic race or to some section of the ‘elect’. 
Maar g the most conspicuous racialist authors we find, besides 
and ison Grant, Count A. J. de Gobineau, H. S. Chamberlain, 
writ Alfred Rosenberg.’ .In addition also to the voice 
whee who, like L. H. Morgan, believed ‘that man was an animal 
lik at the outset” lived as a mere beast’,® there are authors 

© Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and, in our days, Hans Kelsen who have 
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largely contributed to spread the idea that there is a ditet a 
in kind between the mind of the ‘primitives’ and that of mo a 
men. In La mentalité primitif, a book that was famous in its ne 
Lévy-Bruhl held that primitive man had a ‘pre-logical’ men ably 
by which his mental operations and world outlook were presum ‘te 
different in kind from those of civilized man. But when zA 
theory was subjected to a close scrutiny he honestly acknowle a A 
that he had overemphasized the unfavourable aspects of ‘pri of 
tive’ man, but he always believed that his inferiority to that iy 
modern man was only of degree, not of kind.? More bane 
Hans Kelsen affirmed that ‘primitive’ men are deprived S 
causal thinking; have a weak individual consciousness, and of 
submerged in the consciousness of the group; are incapable eh 
forming abstract concepts including that of time, and have 
idea of individual personality.® Mire 
Here, and the same may be said of the vast array of litera TA 
exalting one race above another, many issues are involved We 
can only be disentangled by studying the following points: pia 
whether the differences that separate man from beast, includ! 


also the higher animals, are only of degree or of kind; secor 
whether the differences existing among the various groups of 
are of kind or only of 


degree; and third, if they are of dee 
what is the significance that they have in social life. We shall nO 
deal with these questions in the following sections. es 
Differences between Man and Beast.—In order to eas. 
this question we must single out certain features by which st 
can distinguish whether the differences between man and bea 
are of’ kind or not. The physiological criterion is not ences 
because, even if by it the difference could be found, the proce 
of doing it is beyond the understanding of the non-specializei 
student. Hence the criterion more commonly accepted is th 
concerned with language and culture including art, systems ? 
thought, religion and morality. All these factors can be include 
under the general concept of culture which is an expression ° 
intelligence. If, therefore, only man is properly endowed bin 
intelligence from which culture and language proceed, then t 
difference between him and the beast is of kind or specific. J 
Relying on the experiments of Spearman? and other psycho 
logists both 


f Eh s 
ancient and modern, we may define intelligence 2 i 
; Fs al 
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‘the power existing in man of knowing his own experience and 
educing relations, especially correlates, as expressed in conceptual 
language and culture’. This definition implies that when the 
ability to perceive logical relations between things is present, then 
the mind possesses the power of integrating (not merely associating) 
various orders of things through new mental syntheses. Thanks to 
this power of integration, language as well as culture in its various 
manifestations become not only possible, but, in a way, inevitable. 
To see the rivers flowing and to make the necessary movements 
to drink of thei? waters is not greatly significant from the social 
Viewpoint—animals do the same—but to realize that rivers are 
similar in many ways, to unify them under general concept, to 
Perceive that they are ‘moving roads’ and can be used for 
navigation, that the water they carry has many practical appli- 
cations and is made up of certain elements etc., is really the 
paniiestation of intelligence and the development of culture with 
anguage as its most characteristic concomitant. 
that man is endowed with this gift is but too obvious. More- 
Sa the accomplishments from which the concepts of intelligence 
a culture have been derived are man’s accomplishments. But 
SA question is to know whether animals possess intelligence at all, 
whether it is the privilege of man alone. 
ae jag Darwin in the Descent of Man (1871), especially in 
ae e 3 and 4, who set forth to prove that ‘there is no funda- 
SES difference between man and the higher mammals in their 
a faculties’, and after having examined many cases he 
aa gine, conelusion that ‘the difference in mind between man 
and an e higher animals, great as it is, certainly is one of degree 
Raden of kind’.1? After Darwin a host of evolutionists held 
ocean to this view which appeared to be confirmed by 
me experiments on animals such as der kluge Hans (the clever 
eea horse) and the Elberfeld horse,!? who were supposed to 
Sehi athemiatical problems; and the anthropoid apes of Wolfgang 
way a and others, who were said to behave in an intelligent 
SLAN hile these experiments did certainly show that animals, 
discredi y the higher animals, had a plasticity of behaviour which 
philo its the mechanistic animal psychology of the Cartesian 
sophers, yet they are far from proving that beasts have 
1 à 
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intelligence in the strict sense, as we defined it. The greatest 
flaw of these experiments is to mistake external performance for 
the psychological operations underlying this performance. When 
bees, left to themselves, build as a matter of fact their hexagonal 
cells for storing honey, they externally seem to show more intelli- 
gence than the ordinary man to. whom this appropriate device 
would have only occurred after much deliberation; and the same 
is the case with birds building their nests and singing their songs. 
“Yet nobody would grant to bees or to birds more intelligence than 
to man; and the reason is because the way in which animals 
perform their ingenious works is quasi-mechanical and stereotyped, 
whereas the works done by man, even when they are inferior, are 
done with anticipation and thought. As R. A. Wilson says in 
refuting Darwin and his followers, these authors forget in theif 
experiments and observations what is more important, namely, 
‘the total or central unifying mental faculty of man’ which 1S 
fundamentally Superior to the ‘central unifying mental faculty of 
animals’; and only rely on the sub-faculties or partial aptitudes 
which sometimes are more developed in animals than in man. 
If fact, the clearest confirmation of this conclusion is that animals 
never develop ‘anything approximating to true language’, 
culture or any system of thought or science,!* and this is fatal for 
the theory that admits intelligence in animals in the strict sense- 
Some followers of Darwin tried to defend their position by 
arguing that ‘the difference in mental development between 
the lowest type of Savage, the Fuegian, for example, and a fully 
Civilized and cultivated man is greater than the difference between 


the same savage and the anthropoid ape’. But to this Wilson 
makes the following reply: 


Jf we were to take a six-month-old Fuegian infant and place 
him in an educated English-speaking home in Canada with its 
common educational Opportunities, what and where would he 
be in twenty years? He would be first of all in complete working 
Possession of a highly developed language, the instrument by 
which man has the world of mind into which he has entered 
and in which he Tealizes his characteristic destiny. Then, by 
means of this language, he would have elaborated concretely 
or himself the various parts of this mental world in history, 

Punisher cha Msn The Miraculous Birth of Language (London: The British 
X > 1), pp. 83 se. 

1946 bal Young, Social Boeh (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

`r ibid. PP. 32-39 Cf. also Hubert Gruender, Experi 'hology 

. > PD. i y A perimental Psycho. 

(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932), pp. 252-277. 
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geography, literature, mathematics, science and would stand in 
much the same position as any Canadian boy who had a long 
line of civilized ancestors. The seeming gulf betwċen the savage 
and civilized man would be practically bridged in a quarter of 
a single life span. 


Now put the chimpanzee’s six-month-old offspring in the same 
home and environment, and at twenty years he would know — 
None of these things. He is excluded by some impassable 
barrier from man’s mental world, the world which man has 
actualized and elaborated by means of language.” 


This barrier of language is the Rubicon which animals can 
never pass because they lack the only instrument which could 
Ting them across it: intelligence. This conclusion is fully con- 
Tmed by modern investigators on animal psychology as Dr. 

Katz who, after having ‘sympathetically’ analyzed the 
behaviour of animals through most significant experiments con- 
ducted up to now, concludes: 


_ Man alone commands speech in the strict sense, and with 
it symbolic thought. Only language and later writing, make 
Possible the handing down of a tradition from one generation 
to another. Social imitation is of course also found among 
pas animals, but it remains confined to definite concrete 
Situations. Consequently animals stay on the same level, and 


thousands of years have passed without advance. Animals 
ve no culture.18 

And t 

ee we would translate for ‘plasticity of behaviour’, and using 


at term ‘reason’ for intelligence in the strict sense, the same 
thor continues: 


hen, giving to the term ‘intelligence’ a wider meaning 


a We cannot deny that animals have intelligence. But man 
aise has the gift of reason. The new born child comes into 
oe World helpless, and equipped with only a few ready-made 
Ravers and instincts. But one day he discovers that things 
Te Names and that to know its name is to have power over 
W thing. It is perhaps the greatest single discovery of his life. 

Ords are the magic key to the treasures of man’s history.1? 


With this agrees Gruender’s remark: 


a If it be asked why chimpanzees, though endowed with a 
A euromuscular equipment and brain almost like those of man, 
7 

18 Di Raison, op. cit., pp. 133 seqq. 
1 Tid, ene cit., p. 179. 
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never say anything, our answer is, because they have nothing 
to say, because they lack intelligence.*° 


If they had indeed the perception of their own experience, and 
had a mind capable of educing correlates and working the general 
syntheses of things with their corresponding mental symbols, they 
would indeed have much to say; they would have culture; but 
this is the privilege of man alone. 

The Unity of Mankind.—Now that we have seen that the 
differences between man and beast are specific or of kind, it 1S 
time we turn our attention to a parallel problem which consists 
in ascertaining whether the differences existing between the various 
types of men are also of kind or merely of degree. The importance 
of this question, together with the previous one, for practical life, 
becomes manifest at once if we consider that the evolutionist, while 
admitting the difference of degree between men and animals, has 
no difficulty in using these as means exclusively placed at the 
service of man; and, therefore, there is the danger that, by the 
same token, those who believe in the existence of a superior race 
may come to hold logically enough that the inferior, even if he 1$ 
such only in degree, is meant to serve the superior, as animals 
serve men. And thus, at a stroke, the ancient principle of 
‘slavery by nature’ becomes logically revalidated. 4 

But the feelings of modern man are quite at variance with this- 
If the distance between man and beast were merely of degree: 
we would not be justified in using animals as means, as we do not 
feel justified in, and even revolt from, using an idiot or a child as 
tools or slaves even though their minds are underdeveloped. And- 
conversely, if the difference between men and animals is of kind 
no major difficulty stands in the way for our using them as means: 
while the persuasion that all men are brothers or belong to the 
same species prevents us logically, if not practically, from using 
any of them as chattels or means for our own selfish ends. That 
Naive type of evolutionism which tends to shorten the distance 
from man to beast, cuts both ways; on the one hand it raises 
the brute to the category of man, and on the other, lowers man 
to the level of the brute. 
ne es followed by those who admit essential differences 
ae pe mifive and modern men consists in emphasizing the 
eee pe traits of the former to a very marked extent. We have 
e N en the Opinions of Morgan, Lèvy-Bruhl, and Kelsen, tO 

ir John Lubbock and Darwin?! himself could be added, 


3, H. Gruender, 
pecially in 


op., cit., p. 276. 
chapter 4 of The Descent of Man. 
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but their assertions serve only to make those of us smile who have 
been moving among preliterates as among friends. It is true that 
they labour under their own social and psychological handicaps, 
and are at a disadvantage in modern life when compared with 
the more sophisticated city man; but this is the product of cultural 
‘actors and social tradition; there is nothing inborn or racial in 
it; and given the required conditions, all can be surmounted in 
One or more generations. The present writer knows of one young 
Katkari personally—one of the most backward hill tribes living 
in the Western Ghats—who has been taught plumbing; in 
accuracy, neatness and resourcefulness he is superior to many of 
s civilized colleagues. Another young,man of the same tribe, 
in spite of having lived his whole life in the hills and attended 
Only the primary school in the missionary settlement of Kune, 
Khandala, managed to pass all the examinations required, except 
“aa ast, to qualify him to become a schoolmaster. In the same 
ith eet the women and young girls—all Katkaris—produce, 
an e the direction of the Sisters, such magnificent needle-work 


ness ; > Mgenuity, law-abidingness, artistic genius and inventive- 
™ spite of the limited material at their disposal.” The 
ee A A , t 
under the? Proficient girl student who was doing her B.A., Sociology in Bombay 
thei ne Present writer, when, on a field study tour, saw the Katkari girls doing 
thin 4 eats work, exclaimed: ‘These girls with no studies can do such nice 
Si Ra 1 with my prospective B.A., am miles behind them......” 
Silbe, E Instance the experiments made by the Kellogs as reported by Leo, 
TACTA: Analysis of Society (London: William Hodge & Co.. 1951), p. 153. 
he Andan R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, 1922, F. A. M. Dass 
* Cp 7a" Islanders (Bangalore: Good Shepherd Press, 1937). 
Ceylon (Qe, k; Spittle, Vanished Trails (Oxford University Press, 1950), and Wilp . 
SM. Gegn: The Colombo Apothecaries Co., 1927). 
194- Cf. alo D, Fueguinos, 1951. 
947). Daisy Bates, The Passing of the Aborigines (London: John Murray, 
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aggressiveness and brutality of some of them, as in the Andaman 
Islanders or Australians—which is not worse than that of the 
so-called superior races—can be reasonably explained on historical 
grounds because frequently they have been the victims of every 
attack and depredation from their more powerful neighbours. 

The perception and realization of truth, goodness, and beauty, 
which are the roots of culture, and the natural manifestation of 
human intelligence are not the privilege of a few chosen groups, 
but the birthright of all mankind, including the primitive. In the 
chapter on Religion and Morality some references were made to the 
preliterates which fully confirm this view; but here we may adduce 
the testimony of Jacobs and Stern that makes up for many: 


_ trialization and universal secularized education 2° 


_ Both authors end by saying: ‘Anthropologists are agreed ue 
inventiveness, insight, originality, and creativity are found in every 
population.’ As a matter of fact, a practical system of astronomy, 
and navigation used by the natives of the Caroline Islands 1? 
Micronesia, was, not long ago, discovered which has all the chat 
acters of a rudimentary science.’ The complexity of most of the 
preliterate languages, and their richness in classificatory terms ° 
kin relationships go also a long way to show the keenness an 
flexibility of the preliterate mind. 

The powers of perception and realization of beauty, which 
were once denied to preliterate peoples, have been finally acknow” 
ledged by all anthropologists. The taste for music. and dancing 


238 Supra, chapter 8. 

a Tacos and Stern, Outline of Anthropology, 1948, p. 67. 

31 Ward H. Goodenhough, ‘Native Astron in Mi sia: A Rudimenta” i 
Science’, Scientific Monthly (August 1951), Vol, EXXX n 2. pp- 105-110- 
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of the Guarani Indians of South America and the hill tribes of 
the Western Ghats; the love of nature of the Maori and Chota- 
nagpur tribes; the expressive ivory carvings of the Eskimoes and 
the skill with which they embellish their pipe-stems; the paintings 
and engravings of the Bushmen, and the marvellous paleolithic 
Paintings of Altamira and other caves of the Pyrenees are witness 
to the universality of the artistic powers of man. As Marrett 
puts it: ‘Whether one chooses to label it primitive or advanced, 
the cult of beauty in one or other of its myriad manifestations is 
ever there to cheer humanity on its way.’®* 

A whole literature could be produced to confirm the ideas 
expressed in these lines which show conclusively that there is no 
Intrinsic difference in mind or in any other fundamental human 
trait between preliterate man, as we know him, and his more 
Civilized counterpart. ‘The savage,’ says A. M. Tozzer, ‘is a 
Tational being, morally sound and in any respect worthy of a 
Place in the Universal Brotherhood of Man.’ 

This unity of mankind has been further upheld on scientific 
and especially on biological grounds by the UNESCO Committee 
of Experts on Race Problems which includes some of the most 
eminent scientists of the world. These in their public declaration 
In Paris in July 1950 concisely stated: 

Scientists have reached general agreement in recognizing that 
Mankind is one: that all men belong to the same species of 
Homo Sapiens. It is further generally agreed among scientists 
that all men are probably derived from the same common 
Stock; and that such differences as exist between different groups 
of mankind are due to the operation of evolutionary factors of 

ifferentiation such as isolation, the drift and random fixation 
f the material particles which control heredity (the genes), 
Changes in the structure of those particles, hybridization and 
Natural selection.34 


ere oreover, when you come to think of it, if all types of blood 
ce may practically be found in every race and ‘there are no 
ants differences in which one race is all of one blood type and 
a er all of another type’;3 if in the germ cells of every human 
of 8, itrespectively of race and culture, we find the same number 
chromosomes which distinguish them from the individuals of 


9: 


a 
Pelio - R. Marrett, ‘Foreword’ to Leonhard Adam, Primitive Art (Middlesex: 
2a 42 Books, 1949), p, 19. 
1931), p, pape, Social Origins and Social Continuities (New York: Macmillan, 
Ba = . 
3s BYESCO Courier (July-August, 1950), p. 8. 
an n and Dobzhansky, op. cit., p. 120. 
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any other species; if, in addition to this, the various races, even 
the most disparate, can mix for procreation without any evi 
result from the biological or moral viewpoint, it follows that the 
various races or cultures are but different branches of the same 
human tree. Egon von Eickstedt, the German biologist, is quite 
definite on this point: 


All of our deductions and our assumptions; everything that 
we know about the anatomical and palaebiological charac- 
teristics of man’s ancestry; everything that geology and anthro- 
pology have yielded us so far, indeed, favours a so-called 
monophyletic descent of man. At least the notion of a human 
descent that took place once and monophyletically lends itself 
more appropriately to the kaleidoscopic, interlocking and shifting 
phases of humanization than does the notion of polyphyletism.® 


Mental Differences between Human Groups.—The third 
question which we have proposed to study is whether there are 
differences, especially mental, between groups in such wise that, 
in spite of the unity of mankind, we may still speak of mentally 
Superior or inferior races. This question has been sometimes 
mistaken for the previous one, though the differences between 
them are obvious. In the previous question we have seen that 
all men are members of the same human species and belong to 
the vast family of mankind: but in the present problem we ask 
whether, owing to certain biological factors hereditary in the race 
brought about by geographical isolation or other cultural of 


environmental agencies, certain groups of men are mentally oF 
intrinsically inferior to others. 


There is no doubt that there are mental differences betwee? 
groups. If it were possible 


to take the I.Q. of all human groups, 
we would observe wide variations. But the point at issue is tO 
know whether these variations are racial or inborn, and not merely 
the transitory effect of environment, history or tradition. 
The most common tests from which mental differences have 
been inferred are differe: 


erences in cranial capacity, brain-weight, 
and the finer configuration of the brain. 


Various statistical tabl 


es have been constructed that seem to show 
a correlation between t 


he cranial capacity of a group and their 
intelligence or culture. Thus the Andamanese have an average 
capacity of 1,281 cubic cm., for men, and 1,148 for womens 
the Veddas 1,250 and 1,139 respectively; while the brain capacity 
of Europeans is 1,450 for men, and 1,300 for women. On the 


36 Egon von Eickstedt, ‘Race’, in Earl W, Count, edit. This is Race (New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1950), p. 502. 
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Other hands, the average given for the Chinese is 1,456; the 
Nomadic ‘Kalmucks 1,466; the Japanese 1,486; the Kaffir 1,540; 
and the Ama Xosa 1,570. If the correlation between brain 
Capacity and intellegence holds, the Ama Xosa should be the most 
Intelligent race of mankind followed closely by the Kaffir. But if to 
this is added that among the Greenland Eskimoes persons have 
been found with a brain capacity of 1,452 cubic cm. and among 
the Pygmy tribes one of 1,600, it is obvious that on this chapter 
NO conclusion can be drawn about race superiority or inferiority. 
The same may be said about brain-weights. The Europeans 
are supposed to have an average of 1,361 grammes, the U.S.A. 
Negroes 1,316; Annamites 1,241; Japanese 1,367; Buriats 1,380; 
hinese 1,428; while the Peschera of Tierra del Fuego, who 
Sometimes were considered as half-animal, are similar to the 
Uropeans in brain-weight. f 
Oncerning the finer structure of the brain many examinations 
Were made. But the number of cases was so reduced and the 
Individual differences so wide, that Kohlbrugge himself, the first 
authority on this matter, was bound to confess that there are no 
Varieties of brain confined exclusively to any race, and that very 
ikely the finer structure of the brain is not a race character.%? 
The boldest experiments carried out to discover the inborn 
mental differences of the various races were those conducted by 
the American Army during World War I, as well as the famous 
tests of Binet, Terman, Goodenhough, Freeman etc. In these 
tests it was found that the I.Q. of the Negroes was lower than 
that of the whites; such was also the case with American Indians 
jae exicans as compared with the same. But the criticisms 
Raced against the reliability of the tests and the conclusions 
erived from them are devastating. , 7 
whip Supposing that the tests were fair and objective—a thing 
eah in spite of the ability and honesty of the investigators 
cate be easily admitted**—some of the findings clearly sug- 
x ed that the differences found were not due to inborn but to 
vironmental factors. Thus in certain northern states of U.S.A. 
som, €groes attained a score higher than that of the whites in 
ae of the southern states according to the following figures: 
42 ee Missisippi 41.25, Kentucky 41.50, Arkansas 41.55, Georgia 
Ohig 4p Brees: Pennsylvania 42.00, New York 45.02, Illinois 43.35 


-50.39 
37 
as Gy these Points we have been following Ginsberg, Sociology, pp. 65-67. 
1951) pp ah Benedict, Race and Racism (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
aoc + O2- 


D. 132° Klineberg, Race Differences (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936), 
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Most tests of European groups in America, including the 

Army tests, registered also a definite POnEROtY of “ona 
Europeans over central and southern European immigrants. Ke 
British Isles, Germany and Holland fared better than the rest, 
while Italians and Poles were at the bottom of the scale, much 
to the delight of the partizans of nordic superiority who saw E 
prejudices once more confirmed against the Alpine and Medi- 
terranean groups.*® But’ here again both the accuracy of the 
tests and the legitimacy of the inferences were questioned by 
anthropologists as Otto Klineberg, Garth, Freeman and others. 
So in the intelligence tests that Otto Klineberg applied to school 
children of various parts of France, Germany and Italy, the 
superiority of the city children over those of the country asserted 
itself—a superiority clearly due to environmental factors. These 
tests did not reveal any superiority of the northern children over 
the Alpine or Mediterranean or vice versa. Thus the Paris children 
scored the highest with 219.0 points followed by those of Hamburg 
216.4; and Rome 211.8; while the lowest were the French Alpine 
180.2, the French Nordic 178.8, and the Italian Mediterranean 
173.0 (a poor consolation prize, indeed, for the Nordic racist!). 
* Besides this experimentation, the wide range of variations within 
the same group, the doubts as to whether the persons tested were 
fair samples of the various groups, or the groups themselves 
Tepresented as many races; the difficulties of isolating language 
handicaps or of making adequate provisions for differences in 
education, tradition, and economic conditions, raised many doubts 
and misgivings in the minds of the investigators themselves. One 
of them, C. C. Brigham, who believed that the American Army 
tests had shown the Superiority of the Nordics, wrote nine years 
later in 1930: * 


Comparative studies of various national and 


racial groups may not be made with existing tests......In parti- 
cular, one of th 


r tae most pretentious of these comparative racial 
studies—the writer’ 


S own—was without foundation.”? The fact 
of the matter, as Hooton avers, is the following: 


There are no objective scientific te 
ment of intelligence, temperament, 
that are capable of indistiminate application to peoples pos- 
sessing radically different cultures 


f and living under diverse 
conditions of economic and social environment. Some progress 


chniques for the measure- 
economic capacity etcetera, 


‘°Shortly before the alliance of Fascist Italy with Nazi Germany one of the 
Nazi Chiefs was reported to have said that the distance that separates the Nordic 
from the Latin is greater than that which separates the Latin from the monkey! 

410, Klineberg, op. cit., pp. 193 seqq. 


42 Quoted by R. Benedict, op. cit., p. 76. 
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has indeed been made in the devising of non-literate, universal, 
intelligence tests applicable to all peoples in whatever environ- 
ment. Results of such tests, however, cannot yet be accepted 
as true appraisals of racial quality." 


Race superiority has tried also to find support in the history 
of civilization, which shows (according to the partizans of this. 
theory) that the Nordic race has always been leading the rest. 
Yet in one of the most searching studies of recent times about 
the rise and fall of civilizations, Arnold Toynbee has found that 
in the course of history the so-called Nordics have contributed to 
four and, possibly, to five civilizations, including the Indic; the 
Alpine to seven, the Mediterranean to ten, the Brown (Dravidians 
and Malays) to two: the Yellow race to three, the Red race of 
America to two. By the definition of civilization all preliterate 
peoples, including the African Negroes, have been excluded; but 
this does not show that they are incapable of civilization or that 
all the peoples included in the above mentioned races have con- 
tributed to some of them. As Toynbee himself writes: ‘There 
are many white peoples that are as innocent of having made any 
contribution to civilization as the blacks themselves.’ 

We may conclude from these observations that there are in 
mankind differences in racial traits on the one hand and in mental 
habits and culture on the other, but neither has it been proved 
that they are intrinsically correlated, nor that there is any race 
or nation intrinsically inferior to another regardless of external 
factor of which tradition and education are the most important. 
In this sense race has to be discarded as an agency of social change, 
though we have included this question in this part of historical 
and even logical reasons. Yet we cannot a priori deny the 
Possibility that a racial group, owing to some peculiar biological 
traits, may be mentally inferior to another, because it is well 
known that biological or physiological phenomena do influence 
Our mental operations. But this supposition is too theoretical to 
be trustworthy. Neither the concept of race that we have admitted, 
Nor the extensive mixture of races that has always existed in 
humanity and is now on the increase, nor any type of reliable 
tests, experiments or observations have hitherto provided any 
probable grounds for such a hypothesis. 


5 at A. Hooton, Up From the Ape (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), 
SAS Ts Toynbee, A Study of History ( 1947), p- 54. Some of the ideas contained 
in the present section may be found in an article by the present writer under the 
title of ‘Sociology’s Debt to Anthropology’, The Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay (March 1952), New series, Vol. VI, n. I, pp. 1-13. 
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But even if this were proved, the racialist claims koe o 
be fully justified, because no man is born to serve 2 Seana 
nor is the mentally ‘superior’ always superior in weet ahs ea 
qualities; nor is his contribution to society more Tn bes 
that of his less gifted brother. It is a well known ac ot ee 
of the evils of mankind have been engineered by intelligen hag cate 
people. The Socratic dictum that ‘knowledge is virtue en 
unfortunately been confirmed by facts. Finally, it ec eeout 
enough that the rich and the poor, the intelligent and Fa ig a all 
the healthy and the handicapped, the white and the co Ore ane 
being equally members of the great human family, have a s aea 
role to fulfil in society where peacefulness must be substitute 

trife and co-operation for conflict. 

; Race Prejudice: Its Causes and Remedies.—After what E 
been discussed in the present chapter one may wonder Wee 
remains of the meaning and significance of race. From 


» Society and culture— 


This was the opinion of the UNESCO 
Scientists who, in the above 


false meaning, were dropped altogether’* from the field of 
science; and the latter conc 


finds is man to whom nothin 
traits of the Psychic make- 

If the meaning of ‘ra 
and in certain places ra 
there must be some ca 
affairs. These we must 


U.S.A., and in India 
babies, of various ra 
hindrance or prejudice 


rier, loc. cit, 
i MEOE Monis. Man's Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race 
(New York: Columbia University, 1947), 35. 
47 A, Goldenweiser, Anthropology (1937), p. 32. 
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l discrimination make their appearance when elders, friends, or 
other persons of prestige inculcate in the minds of children ideas 
about avoiding certain kinds of persons ‘cause th’are bad an’ dirty 
or something to the same effect, and are even punished if they 
are seen playing with them. The seeds of prejudice may have 
been sown so early in the child’s life as to appear to be sometimes 
inborn; but there are no scientific proofs to support this contention 
while there are many to disprove it. 

Besides the wrong type of education as a source of race prejudice, 
We may reduce the others to the following headings: 

1. Ethnocentrism.—Ethnocentrism is the exaggerated esteem that 
People have of themselves whereby they despise foreigners or feel 
Superior to them. In one way or another every group shares in 
this inasmuch as it is a spontaneous growth or intensification of 
the ‘we feeling’, which unites the members of the same group. 

hen this feeling grows to exaggerated proportions, we have 
Teal chauvinism even among preliterate peoples, who sometimes 
call themselves ‘we the men’. Such is the meaning of the term 
Illinois’, which this group of Amerindians gave to themselves; 
as is the case with the ancient Kols of India whose name was 
probably derived from Ho or Har, which in Mundari means 
man’.48 An outstanding example of ethnocentrism is found in 
the Emperor of China, Ch’ien Lung, who, in 1793, delivered a 
message to King George III of England, through the King’s 
envoy, in which he ‘modestly’ said: 

You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas; never- 
theless, impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits 
of our civilization, you have dispatched a mission respectfully 
bearing your memorial. If you assert that your reverence 
for Our Celestial Dynasty fills you with a desire to acquire our 
Civilization, our ceremonies and codes of law differ so completely 
from your own that, even if your envoy were able to acquire 
the rudiments of our civilization, you could not possibly trans- 
Plant our manners and customers to your alien soil. 3 

Our Dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrated into every 
Country under Heaven, and kings of all nations have offered 
their costly tribute by land and sea. As your ambassador can 
See for himself we possess all things. I have set no value on 


Objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country’s 
Manufactures.49 


(a, > R. V. Russell and H. Lal, Tribes and Castes of Central India, 5 vols. 
‘Ondon: Macmillan, 1916), Vol. I, p. 65. 

op. cit. F.: Whe, China and Foreign Powers, p. 41; quoted by A. J. Toynbee, 
. cit., p 
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Ethnocentrism in itself is not race prejudice, but it may become 
so if cultural differences and the presumptive inferiority of the 
‘out-group’ become associated with physiological traits which are 
supposed to be the reason of such inferiority. 

2. Economic advantages.—Another cause of race prejudice may 
result from the economic advantages which in certain circum- 
stances may accrue to the dominant group. When there is 4 
section of the community which is considered to be inferior; where 
many of them get lower jobs without any hope of improvement, 
then a perennial source of cheap labour is placed at the service 
of the dominant group who will not hesitate to take full advantage 
of it even if it renders difficult or impossible to raise the standard 
of life of the labourers who belong to the dominant group. The 
history of ancient Greece and Rome amply shows how aristocracies 
can prosper at the expense of slaves; while in the U.S.A., the 
cheap labour provided by the Negroes in the southern states, 
made it Possible to take full advantage of the newly invented 
cotton gin and other processes for extracting sugar from cane 
Owing to which those states became potentially opulent areas. 
In these cases the question of race comes as a pretext for, or as 4 
rationalization of, the status quo which tends to perpetuate it. 

y n ourieal advantages. —Racial prejudices are frequently fostered 
H e cominant group in order to keep or strengthen their political 
a - When this happens the racial group which is disctl- 
ae gainst may be deprived or put at a disadvantage in 
ercising the right to vote or holding an office while the dominant 
group keeps in its hands the resources of power. Such is the 
es in South Africa and in some of the southern states of U.S.A- 
fe oe pee ay atide for Srustration —Sometimes a racial group may 
garced as a scapegoat by the dominant group in order tO 
vent on it its social or individual frustration, which may be brought 


about by other factors such as the i i i 
t by ott e ineptitude or dishonesty ° 
certain individuals of the ruling grou i i 

: f rmany 
the Jews were made the o ie Nance ae 


Scapegoat of the Nazis s t these coul 
throw on them the blame for Germany’s ARNT War 
and their failure to establish later a stable political system. In 
these cases it often happens that a man who fails to secure a job 
may easily believe that his failure is due to the intrigues an! 
machinations of the individuals of a certain racial group whom he 
has learnt to characterize as low, mean, and unscrupulous. 

5: Ignorance.—This is perhaps one of the most fertile sources of 
race prejudice. _ This may be due to lack of contact with the 
group in question; to psychological barriers standing betwee? 
groups, or to unfavourable ideas which one person may harbour 
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or may have assimilated about a certain race. But neither local 
nor psychological distances between groups lead by themselves to 
race prejudice. This happens when some of the above mentioned 
factors find in ignorance a powerful ally, or when, because of it, 
we have formed in our minds an unfavourable stereotype about a 
group. ‘Stereotypes,’ says Rose, ‘are exaggerations of certain 
physical traits or cultural characteristics which are found among 
some members of the minority group and are attributed to all 
members of the group.’™® Thus persons are known, not by their 
personal characteristics, but by those With which the group has 
been stigmatized. Thus the Chinese are supposed to be laundry 
men, the Italians organ grinders, the Scots tight fisted. The 
stereotypes, which are by no means fixed, fulfil the role of con- 
densing our knowledge of other people in a single formula; thus 
Saving us the time and trouble of finding out things for ourselves 
while ‘inflating our collective Ego’, with the satisfaction that we 
are superior to others. The result is cheap and unfounded 
Prejudice towards the other groups. The stereotype may some- 
times be based on a true trait of the group to which it is applied, 
but even in these cases it becomes more often than not a caricature 
of reality. 

6. Pseudo-science.—Very akin to ignorance as a source of racial 
Prejudice is any pseudo-scientific theory on which a sector of 
Society may try to justify its distrust of another group. Thus 
the theory of the gradual evolution of man has been interpreted 
as justifying the ‘superiority’ of those races which are supposed 
to be more advanced in the scale of evolution. Some of the 
theories on which racialists have tried to confirm their claims have 
already been studied in these pages. 

In order to counteract race prejudice it is not sufficient to show 
the weakness of its foundations, as has already been done; it is 
-also necessary to develop in all a wider perspective of things an 
to educate properly the new generation on the right lines. When 
the prejudiced Nordic youth sees that the Latin or the Negro, 
whom he has learnt to despise, are kind, intelligent, and well 
bred, all his prejudices fall to the ground. The expansion of 
Communications with its corresponding multiplication of contacts 
3S a factor which will undoubtedly tend to break down race 

arriers whenever they exist. 

Another consideration against race discrimination is that in the 
ong run it does not pay! either economically or politically. 

® Arnold Rose, The Roots of Prejudice (Paris: UNESCO, 1951), p. H: 


lead Race prejudice against coloured people in South Africa was called by the 
er of the white opposition to the government, an economic threat which will 
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It means a nation that is divided with a minority in it which can 
have no loyalty or love towards its oppressors. It implies a 
large expenditure in police, courts and jails, and a vast machinery 
to enforce ghettos and colour bars. It makes heavy demands on 
the rulers as they have to answer the press campaigns carried 
abroad in favour of the persecuted group; it has also to satisfy 
those foreign powers who are pledged to abide by those conven- 
tions in favour of minorities and racial groups voted in such 
international bodies as the UNO and the International Court 
of Hague. by 

Finally the existence of many nations in which race prejudice 
is absent in spite of the existence of various races in them, is the 
most convincing argument that race prejudice is not due to race 
and can be solved whenever it exists. There is in Central and 
South America, as well as in the Caribbean Islands a higher 
percentage of Negroes than in the United States and certainly 
many more native Indians. Yet there is no race problem, no 
colour bar, no apartheid there at all; intermarriages are frequent 
and the colour or mixed inhabitants occupy high places in the 


vast regions.®? If this state of affairs cannot be extended to other 


Nations it means that there i i i /! with 
hen: 1s something radically wrong 


ae i Sometimes argued by supporters of racial discrimination 
at the inferior position of the Latin American nations 1? 


comparison with North America is th ixture 
i e best race mixtu 
is harmful to a nation. proof that 


a part of their Prospects of material and social welfare bY 


lynching anywhere in South America except o 
convulsion.” James Bryce, South America, 1912 
p. 156. This authoress, however, adds that ‘with the growing influence © 
Hon Portuguese cultures in modern Brazil, the Negro has to some extent 
suffered’. 
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The race question is taken in this chapter as a particular case: 
of the problem between heredity and environment which are 
forces of social change. Race is a group of people having in 
common certain observable physiological traits which are trans-- 
mitted by biological inheritance. Such traits are, for example, 
skin colour, facial index, hair form etc. In order to study this 
Problem we must first ask whether there is any specific distinction 
between man and beast; secondly, whether there are any human 
groups that differ from others in kind; and thirdly, if the difference 
between these is only of degree, what are the legitimate inferences 
which may be drawn from this. 

The answer to the first problem is in the affirmative. The 
Criterion selected to ascertain this is intelligence defined in the 
Strict sense, namely, as ‘the power to know one’s own experience, 
and to educe relations and correlates, as manifested in language 
and culture’. In this sense animals, even the higher animals, 
are without it, as observation and experiment show. Their 
flexibility of adaptation and facility to imitate things do not 
demand intelligence in the strict sense. 

he answer to the second question is in the negative. All 
Taces of men possess intelligence and culture as manifested in 
anguage, social institutions, and in the striving after the realiza- 
tion of truth, goodness, and beauty, from which arise science, 
Morality, and art. The ‘prelogical’ mentality attributed 
to the ‘primitives’ by Lévy-Bruhl has been disowned by 
the Same author, and later attempts to prove the essential 
inferiority of the ‘primitives, have been proved inconclusive. 
urthermore, from the biological viewpoint, all races of men 
Originate from the same trunk, and there is no ‘master race’ 

Orn to command as there is no slave race born to obey. All 
Men, without distinction of race, belong to the great family of 
mankind, : 

To the third question we have given the answer that the physical 
Variations existing in man are not intrinsically correlated with 
intelligence or culture. The differences found in them may be 
explained by tradition, education, and environment. There are 
undoubtedly psychological and mental differences among men, 

ased on inborn or inherited factors, but these are not proved to 
© racial, but individual; they exist between individuals of the 
Same group, and are scattered among all groups. The concept 
& Tace is physiological, statistical, and conventional; it tells us. 
Nothing about the intrinsic superiority or inferiority of any human 
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group. The mental or cultural differences existing between groups 
are historical or environmental. 2 

Race prejudice is not inborn. It is usually due to defective 
education, to ignorance, to the prospect of economic or political 
advantages accruing to the dominant group, and to the need of @ 
‘scapegoat on which to vent the frustrations, individual or collective, 
of the ruling group. The use of ‘stereotypes’, as ready-made 
devices to caricature other groups unfavourably and enhance ones 
own, has also helped race prejudice; while the growth of pseudo; 
scientific theories of race have been seized upon as a ‘scientific 
way of justifying race prejudice and exploitation. 

But in the long run race prejudice does not pay. It can be. 
eliminated by education and appropriate training, as any other 
social vice can. The fact that in many nations, as in Latin 
America, race discrimination does not exist, is already 4° 
encouraging sign in this respect. 


CHAPTER 12 
CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION $ 


The Notion of Culture and Civilization 


In the previous chapters we have studied the ultimate causes of 
social change which reside either in the individual, as the root and 
basis of social life, or in the environment as its most external 
condition. ` As historically connected with this question we have 
analysed the concept of race and its implications in social life as 
well as the foundations and consequences of race prejudice. In 
the present chapter we must devote special attention to two of 
the widest and most inclusive agencies of social change; the order 
of culture and the order of civilization, which have a most pervasive 
influence on social life. 

It is obvious that we can hardly conceive of any human activity 
Unless it is directly or indirectly related to man’s social or physical 
€nvironment. The conscious interaction of the human being with 

is environment is always addressed, directly or indirectly, to the 
Satisfaction of some need or interest. We cultivate the land to 
Produce our food; we break the rocks to obtain the stones for our 

uildings; we catch the mollusc purpura and murex to extract the 
Purple or crimson pigments used in art and industry, and combine 

© sounds we perceive in nature to compose our songs and 
Symphonies. The needs thus satisfied do not merely belong to 

© economic or material orders, but also to the aesthetic and 
Spiritual, 

The satisfactions derived by man from the interplay with his 
environment are not only confined to the objects produced. there- 
rom; but they also extend to the ways and patterns in which they 

ave been produced. Hence together with the objects and things 

hat man applies to his own personal uses there is the great variety 

ol customs, folkways, traditions, ideologies, institutions and tech- 
mques which, though in some ways derived from the interplay of 
aon with his environment, in their turn facilitate, hinder, or 
È eee modify this very interplay. This complex whole of 
a cts and ways of behaviour, of material and immaterial interests. 
Po e nsfactions; has been designated by early and modern anthro- 
oA by the name of culture; and this is the sense in which we 
eie S using it throughout this work. Culture is envisaged by 
ski ‘as the handiwork of man and as the medium through 
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which he achieves his ends’? while C. C. North defines it as 
“consisting in the instruments constituted by man to assist him in 
satisfying his wants’.2 Among these instruments, in which culture 
is taken to consist, Folsom includes material elements and skills, 
symbolic elements and beliefs, knowledge and methods of explana- 
tion, elements of social structure, and sentimental elements of 
social values. On the other hand, civilization is supposed to be 
the stage of culture reached by a more evolved and complex society 
in which those large aggregations of people, called cities, come 
into existence. In this supposition there is no essential distinction 
between culture and civilization. 

This idea of culture does not imply, as some authors seém tO 
think, that it is an artificial accomplishment of man. On the 
contrary, many of man’s needs, aspirations and institutions ate 
but the spontaneous expression of his nature, realized in time and 


and Civilization —In the 
: Taylor, One of the early anthropologists, culture 
more immaterial and less utilitarian, He define 
i cludes knowledge, belief, arts, 
capabilities and habits acquire 
The difference which is ie 
nd z i ents 
culture appears more clearly in the Moree ot Anes Weber and 


Maclver, who make of it the 


1B. i : TOA P 
Press, isa ei 4 Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel Hill: North Carolina 


GIG i F y „Hill 
Book Coe Cates and Social Planning (New York: McGraw-Hil 


° MacIver, Community (1924), i ? tion 
Hero Pp. 178-179. l Causal 

{New York: Ginn and Company, 1942), bp. 283-250, iment “citation 
Maclver uses the term ‘inclusive technological order’, which embraces t 


* Currence 
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The germs of this distinction were already evident in the works of 
Kant (1724-1804) to whom civilization was a matter of. outward 
behaviour, whereas culture required morality as an inward state 
of man. 

According to these authors—with whom we fundamentally 
agree—culture is the direct expression of our nature; in our ways 
of thought and action, in art, religion, morality, and recreation. 
It deals with interests and values conceived as ends,eto which 
various actions and objects are directed as means. Civilization, 
on the contrary, refers to the whole machinery or system of devices 
developed by man. It includes technical and material contri- 
vances as well as the whole apparatus of economic and political 
organization directed to control his life conditions and ultimately 
to satisfy his more intimate aspirations. Thus civilization is 
external and mechanical, utilitarian and concerned only with 
means, while culture, as dealing exclusively with ends, is internal, 
Organic, and final. In Mathew Arnold’s words, culture is ‘the 
Study of perfection and of harmonious perfection; general perfection 
and perfection which consists in becoming something, rather than 
in having something, in an inward condition of the mind and 
Spirit, not in an outward set of circumstances’. In other words, 
Civilization is what we have; culture what we are; and it is there- 
fore also true in this sense as Clive Bell says that ‘essentially the 
Civilized man is artificial’. 

Among the peculiar differences that characterize both orders, 
the following must be mentioned: 

(1) Civilization is susceptible of being quantitatively mea- 
Sured on the grounds of efficiency. A lorry runs faster than a 
bullock-cart, and a power loom is more efficient than a handloom. 
On the contrary, the objects of culture, especially art, while really 
Varying in quality and worth, are more liable to be judged by 
Purely subjective criteria. Thus the modernistic paintings of 
Picasso, which for many are an abomination, are for others 
Mperishable models of art; indeed de gustibus non est disputandum: 
NO discussion about tastes is possible; though in spite of this 
Telativity in artistic appreciation the Taj Mahal will always be 


eae more beautiful than the UNO Headquarters in New 
ork, 


{echnological, the economic, and the political systems. But for clarity’s sake 
Prefer to use the terms ‘civilization’ and ‘civilizational’ which are gaining 

<M y in modern sociological writings. à; 

In thew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy (London: Smith Elder, 1889), pp. 9 seqq. 

tai text the term ‘study’ is taken in the latinized sense of ‘endeavouring to 


* Clive Bell, Civilization (Middlesex; Penguin Books, 1947), p. 106. 
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(2) As a consequence of their quantitative character a A 
works of. civilization are more easily comprehended and com a 
nicated than those of culture. The latter can only be assim! ara 
by the like-minded, the former by the ordinary man. we 
average country boy joins the modern mechanized army he 3 
learns how to handle very complicated machines, but if he A 
instructed into the secrets of writing good verse or taught 
raise his moral standards he will find it very difficult, let alone 


impossible. Concerning this phenomenon in the contacts between 
East and West A. J. Toynbee writes: 


It is the easiest thing in the world for commerce to expo 
a new Western technique. It is infinitely harder for a Weste 


. . . tos e 
poet or saint to kindle in a non-Western soul the spiritual flam 
that is alight in his own.® 


Similarly an ordinary expert may improve on the works of an 
eminent technician, but an ordinary artist instead of improving 
may rather spoil the symphonies of Beethoven or the poems ‘a 
Tagore. The accomplishments of culture can only be cone 
nicated to persons having similar leanings, but they are not easily 
perfected except by the persons who produced them. oe 

From the different ways in which culture and civilization 
propagate, and the different rate of speed at which they advance, 
many lags and maladjustments arise which create very serious 
problems. 3 r 

(3) Another difference between culture and civilization 1S 
that the latter shows in its march a persistent upward trend. 
It is unilinear and cumulative and tends to advance indefinitely 
unless, as happened in ancient Egypt and other early civilizations, 
a catastrophic event checks its march or deviates it. Culture, O” 
the other hand, advances more slowly and is subject to stagnation 
and retrogression; its march frequently describes a rhythmic 4! 
undulating motion, though some authors like Hobhouse an 
Whitehead, believe that such cultural forces as religion and 
morality also follow, on the whole, an ever-ascending march. 7 

(4) Furthermore, in any utilitarian pursuit what matters ag 
the results, while in cultural activity, the activity itself is its ow? 
end. That is why every cultural interest of a social character 5 
better developed in face-to-face groups and through primary ° 
personal contacts than in large scale organizations where the 
individual is obliterated. Cultural pursuits, in opposition Lom 
utilitarian pursuits, do not admit of vicariousness. If you build & 
house for me you increase my satisfaction in enjoying the hous 

® A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (1947), p. 40. 
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without my having to take the trouble for it; but if you sing or 
play in my place, you deprive me of the satisfaction of singing 
and playing. 

Though certain cultural goods may be competitive and exclusive, 
as for instance, those making for power, prestige or luxury, they 
are in general illimited and inclusive, as aesthetic enjoyment, 
intellectual pursuits, religious experiences etc. But the civiliza- 
tional or utilitarian interests left to themselves are essentially 
competitive or exclusive. Of two different inventions in the same 
line the superior will displace the inferior; of two uncontrolled 
types of currency in the same area, one will soon oust the other. 

These two orders, different as they are, will hardly ever exist 
apart from each other. While few objects of culture are devoid 
of civilizational value, utilitarian devices, especially when they 
become old, tend to assume a cultural interest. The poet that 
uses a pen or typewriter—both products of civilization—to compose 
an inspirational poem, the Trobriand islander who makes his 
artistic designs on his canoe, and the modern city dweller who 
endeavours to acquire a streamlined car or pen, are adding a 
cultural interest to utilitarian objects, or are using utilitarian means 
in the pursuit of cultural ends. 

The Interaction between the Order of Culture and the 
Order of Civilization—Though the terms order and system are 
used indistinctly, there is yet a difference between them. By system 
We mean ‘a complex of interconnected activities (for instance, 
Within a nation) in which a change in one induces a corresponding 
reaction in the others’. So we speak of the economic or juridical 
System. An order, on the other hand, is a more general and 
inclusive term and refers to ‘the universality of activities of a 
certain kind whether they are organized in systems or not’. So 
we speak of the economic, artistic, or cultural orders. In this 
Sense order is different from that ‘condition of things in which 
each occupies its own place’; in this latter meaning order is 
usually called the effect of law, and its opposite is disorder or 
anarchy. 

_ The interaction, therefore, between the orders of culture and 
Civilization is one of the most interesting phenomena of society. 
If the analytical mind of the Greeks and the critical habits of the 
Medieval schools of Europe were necessary presuppositions of the 
rise and progress of modern science and technology,” the subse- 
quent inventions of the mariner’s compass, the telescope, micro- 
Scope and others did also revolutionize man’s philosophy of the 


Wa Ch. Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (London: Sheed and 


ard, 1950), p. 229. 
19 
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universe. Culture is undoubtedly the breeding ground of civiliza- 
tion, but this serves as the vehicle and environment of culture. 
If we may employ Maclver’s simile, we can say that civilization 
is a ship which can sail to various ports and set the conditions and 
limits of the journey; but the port to which we sail, the direction 
and speed of the boat, and the selection of the opportunities placed 
at our disposal are the work of culture. Civilization is the driving 
force of society; culture is its steering wheel. 

The cultural activities of man are in the last resort the spon- 
taneous and free expression of his personality manifest through 
his valuations, and are ultimately directed to the possession of 
truth, goodness, and beauty in whose pursuit man realizes himself. 
Thus man’s cultural interests thrive better in a free than in a 
regimented society; better where there is security and stability 
than where there is fear and strife. The cultural poverty of 
Nazi Germany and Communist Russia in art, philosophy, and 
literature is well-known to require comment, where even sports _ 
are exploited for propaganda. 

Culture is not only selective between civilizational factors but 
has also an autonomy and creativeness of its own derived from 
man’s intimate nature, of which it is an expression. The influence, 
for instance that man’s moral ideas or religion have on the other 
orders of society, as we have already studied in its place, has been 


explored by authors as Max Weber and others; and though their 
conclusions are not 


that Protestantism, 


influence in paving the way for the establishment of capitalism 


in Europe.® By and large, it may be said that every change in 
cultural valuations has its 


has a consistency of its own which is sometimes very hard to defeat. 
If, however, the conflict between culture and civilization is pro 
tracted for a long time, the more culturally advanced society 1$ 
liable to succeed. Thus, though Athens fell at the hands of Philip 
of Macedon, it was the victor who took Aristotle, the most genuine 
representative of the defeated culture, to be the master of his so? 
Alexander. And it was Alexander, by the victories of his armies 


® MacIver aud Page, Society, p. 581. 
? Cf. A. Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism (1939), p. 199. 
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and the expansion of his empire who became the most effective 
carrier of Athenian culture to the world. Ina similar way, though 
the Nordic tribes conquered and overran Rome, it was they who 
took the customs, language, law, religion and institutions of con- 
quered Romie which came to stay with them. To take a more 
recent example, when the armies of Napoleon were being defeated 
and thrown into confusion everywhere in Europe, it was the 
Napoleonic code, the cultural masterpiece of the great Corsican 
Soldier, that became the basis of most of the constitutions and 
Codes of law of the victorious nations. 

Some of the clashes and conflicts that sometimes arise between 
culture and civilization will now be studied in the following 
sections, 

The Role of Technology in Social Life-—Technology may be 
considered as a general term to cover the totality of means and 
devices with which man tries to adjust himself to or control his 
Material environment. It includes not only the mechanical pro- - 
Cesses and the use of tools with which he shapes the materials, 

ut also the agencies and organizations, like management and 

ivision of labour, through which these processes are carried out. 
In the current language of anthropologists the term ‘material 
Culture’ is frequently used to cover technology and economics in 
Stmple tribes as well as in modern societies; but following the 
distinction between culture and civilization which we have adopted 
'n this chapter, technology, as an important part of it, falls clearly 
under the latter designation. 

The rapid strides made by technology in the last two centuries 
and the importance that it has acquired in modern society beggars 
description. It has been said, and rightly so, that ours is a 
technological civilization of which industrialism and capitalism, 
whether individual or state capitalism, are its immediate deriva- 
tions. The most characteristic trait of this civilization is the 
crease and concentration of mechanical power in the hands of 
man, and its effects on production. In 1935 the mechanical power 
Of all types available to every citizen in the U.S.A., including 
Women and children, was equivalent to the work done by seventy 
Of the slaves who contributed to the aggrandizement and wealth 
Of ancient Greece and Rome or the cotton plantations of the south 
in the U.S.A. Writes S. Lilley: 


One girl with a modern spinning machine produces as much 
Cotton as 300 spinsters using the seventeenth-century spinning- 
Wheel, and probably as much as many thousands of spinsters 
using the simple spindle that remained in use till the late Middle 
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Ages. One man with a threshing machine replaces 135 men 
with hinged flails (and the latter is a comparatively advanced 
threshing tool). In 1830 it took 57.7 man-hours to produce a 
bushel of wheat, using a sickle and flail; in 1896 with a binder 
and stationary thresher it took 8.8 man-hours; and in 1930 
with a combined harvester only 3.3. One man with a tractor 
ploughs as much ground as fifty men and a hundred oxen using 
the improved ploughs of the eighteenth century. A modern 
paper-making machine turns out 10,000 square feet for the 
same labour as one square foot with the handicraft methods of 
the late eighteenth century. Of course, in each case we must 
add a proportion of man-hours required to make the machine, 


but even when this is done the gain in productivity remains 
immense.1° 


Inventions are the wheels on which technology advances. Their 
effect is cumulative. Every new invention sets the stage for 
several more. Scientific knowledge ‘cannot be suppressed, 
reversed, or blunted,’ unle 


as happened in some ancient Civilizations. The ordinary march 
of science and technology, 


10S, Lilley, Men, Machines and History (Lo 1c 
; f a s, 1948), p- 

a Stuart Chase, Technocracy: An i ease A Calverton 
edit. The Making of Society (New York: The Modern Library, 1937), P- ee 
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of communications and growth of industry in modern India’? 
we may include the weakening of caste taboos and the transfor- 
mation of the joint family system with its forms of property, and 
the withering away of the caste panchayat and its authority. 
The collection of 150 effects of the radio in the U.S.A., compiled 
by Ogburn has already become a standard illustration in sociology 
of the manifold derivations of technological invention. Among 
them we find that regional differences in culture become more 
Pronounced; isolated regions are brought into contact with world 
events; the relation between the university and community is 
made closer; the preachers of lesser ability are discouraged; the 
Noise of loud speakers gives rise to new regulations, and the watches 
and clocks are set automatically by radio. 

Compared with those of the past, industrialism and technology 
are the characteristic features of our cities.1° The ancient cities 
of Memphis, Babylon, Athens or Rome were mainly political, 
Cultural, or commercial centres in which the life of the nation 
Was largely concentrated and even became identified with it 
especially in the period of the city states. But the rise of the 
Modern city is mainly due to the industrial and technological 
discoveries and realizations of our times which find in it their 
centre of direction and co-ordination. Men and power become 


‘accumulated in it, and so are the problems which the new system 


brings in its trail. For the same reason the characteristics of 
modern cities are very different from those of the metropolis of 
the past. 

Another of the results of technology with the accompanying 
expansion of science and wealth is the change of attitudes and 
ideas in the population. Positivism and pragmatism are widely 
accepted in modern society as the* current philosophies of life; 
things are judged not according to the intrinsic worth or fitness 
to discover truth and practise virtue, but according as to whether 
they work or not’, or are good instruments for creating wealth, 
Power or a name for their possessor. Success, external. success, 
'S the unique aim in life today, and success is to be measured in 
terms of money. Quantity takes the place of quality; the bigger 
a thing is, the better it is supposed to be. 

In this unholy and mad race for power and prestige, beauty 
and harmony, art and virtue are discarded as the exclusive concern 


iar The train began the breakdown of this preposterous system (of unapproach- 
ility); the bus may complete it.’ Sir Edward Blunt, edit., Social Service in-India 
ondon: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946), p. 62. 
is Ogburn and Nimcoff, op. cit., (1953), pp. 564-568. a 
we Sir William Savage, The Making of Our Towns (London: Eyre and Spottis- 
Ode, 1952), pp. 144-149 et passim. 
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of the sentimental and soft-minded. Thus the dawn of modern 
industry was marked by the rise of the new manufacturing town, 
built only for numbers and profit, whose squalor, insalubrity, and 
ugliness were scathingly deprecated by such writers as Ruskin and 
William Morris and more recently by Mahatma Gandhi. Even 
such ideas as democracy and truth undergo a deteriorated change: 
the former coming to mean the power of numbers, and the latter 
what everybody thinks. There are no absolute values, and con- 
sequently no absolute truth, everything depends on how you see 
it and how you like it, Things become reduced to a matter of 
feeling, as Mr. Spenlow said to David Copperfield, who judiciously 
suggested urgent reforms in the Office: ‘If the public felt that their 
wills were in safe keeping and took it for granted that the office 
was not to be made better, who was the worse for it?! Every- 
thing 1s Means to means and nothing else beyond that. Relativism, 
Sensism, and materialism Teign supreme. Ontology and meta- 


? : over as yet; but they cannot 
be Considered as inevitable or unchangeable. As a matter of fact. 
£ rapidly changing even in the most industrialized 
countries where there is now a real thirst for absolute truth and 
goodness. Relativism has been tried and found wanting, while 


an mind more unsatisfied than ever 
before. Everywhere there is i 


16 Ch, Dickens, David Copperfield, chapt. 33. 
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industrialized nations, but frorn that it does not follow that the 
persons are worse. Unfortunately no statistics are being kept of 
virtuous actions. The superstition that the economic and techno- 
logical orders determine fatally a specific type of behaviour from 
which there is no possible escape has been proved wrong by facts 
—less industrialized Italy, for.instance, has a higher delinquency 
rate than more industrialized England; and again, less indus- 
trialized Ireland has a lower rate of delinquency than more 
industrialized England or France. 

The Concept of -Cultural Lag—From the analysis of the 
civilizational and cultural orders made in these pages, it follows 
that the cultural order is the real order of ends: of art, morality, 
religion and thought; while the civilizational order is the realm 
of means, the complex of techniques and ways of utilitarian 
character subservient to the ultimate ends of man. The order of 
technology—which is rather a system or complex of interrelated 
activities of the same kind—is a prominent part of the civilizational 
order and is frequently used in opposition to the social and moral 
orders. The technological order, as already indicated, is made 
up of the material techniques devised by man in order to further 
his aspirations in the material and economic fields; it fully belongs 
to the civilizational order, and is primarily concerned with the 
Machines and technological invention. The social order, on the 
other hand, is fundamentally a mental phenomenon, but it does 
Not fully belong to the cultural order because many of its elements 
and institutions, such as the political and juridical, in spite of 
being immaterial, are not ends in themselves, but means ordered 
to achieve certain ends, and, as such, cannot be included in the 
cultural order. So, though it is true to say that all the elements 
included in this order are immaterial, yet not all the immaterial 
elements of society belong to it. Other elements, like social life 
Itself, are entirely cultural inasmuch as man is social by nature 
and desires the society of his fellowmen as an end in itself. This 
Connection between the social and the cultural orders has led 
Many authors to contrast the former with the technological order, 
and, though from the logical viewpoint this contrast offers its 

ifficulties, yet we see in practice that the problems arising out 
moe disharmonies between these two orders (or systems) are 
deed of first importance. 
The hypothesis of the ‘cultural lag’ was first introduced by 
E: Ogburn in his work, Social Change (1922), and since then, 
coe of certain disagreements, it has gained curency in the 
the inology of the social sciences. As this author does not make 

€ distinction between culture and civilization which we follow 
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but, like many others, only distinguishes between the matena 
and immaterial aspects of culture, his words must be „interea 
according to this distinction. Thus in proposing the idea o 
cultural lag he says: 


The thesis is that various parts of modern culture are not 
changing at the same rate, some parts are changing Hi 
rapidly than others; and since there is a correlation and Re 
dependence of parts, a rapid change in one part of our cult ni 
requires readjustments through other changes, in the vario A 
correlated parts of culure. For instance, industry and educe uan 
are correlated, hence a change in industry makes adjustmen 
necessary through changes in the educational system.....- Whee 
one part of our culture changes first, through some discovery © 
invention, and occasions change in some part of culture depen- 
dent upon it, there frequently is a delay in the changes 
occasioned in the dependent part of culture. The extent 
this lag will vary according to the nature of the cultural materials 
but may exist for a considerable number of years, during whic 
time there may be said to be a maladjustment.17 


in a later work the same writer defined briefly the cultural 
lag as ‘the strain that ‘coexists between two correlated parts Al 
culture that change at unequal rates of speed. The centra 
idea, therefore, of the cultural lag for him consists in the disloca- 
tion produced between two or more elements of society, which 
tend to go hand in hand, by provoking thereby a corresponding 
maladjustment of varied intensity and length. This maladjust 
ment is the immediate result of the strain towards consistency 

which exists between the various parts of society and has been 
frustrated; but as long as this frustration exists the maladjustment 
will continue. 

Whether this lag is produced by the unequal rate of change 
of two factors or by other causes like the impact on a society © 
an alien ideology or material technique, which results in a wide 
gap or disharmony between it and the old habitudes, it is, W° 
believe, a matter of secondary importance. That is why the 


Tees F. em, Social Charn 
oj Society (New York: The Modern Libra , 1937), pp. 719, seq. 
13 Ogburn and Nimcoff, A Hand. book ofS, re o by 
3 This ‘strain towards consistency” is a happy phrase introduced in 
W. G. Summer, though he seemed to imply that the strain is in the things Or i 
the mores. We rath i it is i i 
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cultural lag—or, to speak more in general, the ‘social lag’— 
may be defined as ‘the cleavage or strain existing between two 
correlated parts of society which move at a disharmonious pace,’ 
causing thereby maladjustments which last as long as the dis- 
harmony exists. This lag and its consequent maladjustments may 
be individual as well as social; but here we deal only with the 
latter aspect and leave the former to social psychologists. 

The Civilizational, the Cultural, and the Mixed Lags.— 

The cultural lag properly so called would be that which takes 
place between two elements, both belonging to the cultural order, 
that are somewhat displaced. Such would be the case in a society 
where consideration for animals was higher than consideration 
for men; or where charity prevalied at the expense of justice, 
or the code of behaviour observed in the family was at variance 
with the code followed in public. In these cases the strains and 
maladjustments resulting from this lag would be certainly felt in 
society, but the intensity of this feeling would be correlated with 
the ethical valuations of the people who might be more strict in 
some points and more lenient in others. 
_ Another lag of this type may occur when certain agencies or 
institutions of the community move at a faster rate than others 
in cultural matters. Thus a government may pass a law too 
much in advance of the moral tempo of public opinion, and may 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to enforce it. Such was the 
Volkstead law which forbade the sale of liquor in the U.S.A. 
Though voted by the people, it had finally to be abolished owing 
to the harm that its ineffective enforcement brought on the nation. 
If the law and the moral feelings of the people had been attuned 
to each other, this lag would not have taken place. We think 
that this type of lag has deep repercussions on the life of society, 
but as its elements are so difficult to measure or ascertain, it has 
been neglected by social ‘scientists, though in concrete cases it has 
Occasionally been the subject of critics and humorists: 


Oh, how I love Humanity, 
With love so pure and pringlish, 
And how I hate the horrid French, 
Who never will be English! 
(G. K. CHESTERTON) 


The second type of lag, the civlizational lag occurs whenever 
two civilizational factors are involved in the above-mentioned 
Sense; but the most-representative case of this type of lag is the 
technological lag which happens when one of the two, or the two 
factors involved, are technological. Thus the huge accumulation 
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of men in the rising factory towns at the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution in England created a lag in respect of housing Hog 
which hardly any provision had been made. And similarly k 
modern times the introduction of the automobile and its sub- 
sequent increase has given rise to a lag in respect of the cities 
whose narrow streets and lanes produce many traffic dislocations 
and parking difficulties. Every new invention does not consist 10 
the mere introduction of a new thing, but rather in a system OF 
constellation of things connecied with the central one—the drg 
object of the invention—either as preludes or as derivations; a0 

unless all these develop harmoniously, lags are bound to hayes 
with their consequent maladjustments. These can only be me 
with ready foresight and adequate planning. $ } 

Of the mixed type of lags the least important from the 50 

ciological viewpoint is the cultural-civilizational lag which aka 
place when cultural factors (as the moral or aesthetic) outstrip A 
their march the civilizational. Normally this will not happea “A 
modern society because it is the civilizational or technologia 

factors which usually move faster than the cultural; but sometimes 
this may occur owing, for instance, to cultural borrowings, soc 
upheavals, or religious revivals which may tend to accelerate t ; 
march of cultural and moral values. In any case this oe 
hardly creates any problem as long as the march of the ott 
factors is not unduly hindered.2° Many would rather think ge 
situation to be highly desirable because it is not a frequen 
occurence to see cultural values predominating over the rest 2 
Spite of the fact that the former are more proper to man and ai 
such should be the norm and measure of the rest. This is the very 
idea that Rabindranath Tagore expresses in his own way: 


Our scientific world is our world of reasoning. It has its 
greatness and uses and attractions. We are ready to pay tha 
homage due ta it. But when it claims to have discover 
the real world for us and Jaughs at the worlds of all simple- 
minded men, then we must Say it is like a general grown 
Intoxicated with his power, usurping the throne of his kins: 
For the reality of the world belongs to the personality of mA 
and not to reasoning, which useful and great though it be, ! 
not the man himself.21 


_'° It is said that when Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) realized that be 5 
discovered the submarine, he was 


3 ion 
sS x i i terrified at the degree of evil that this invents e 
might bring to his society, and thus took the plans and submerged them tA ction 
sea. If this story is true, few would disapprove the highly conscientious & 
of the author of Mona Lisa. 


i illan and 
%1 Rabindranath Tagore, Personality, Indian edit., (London: Macmil 
Co., 1948), p. 52. 
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The Lag between Civilization and Cuiture——The second 
kind of lag, namely, that arising between the civilizational and the 
cultural forces of society, is undoubtedly . the most important. 
This occupies a special place in our own society owing mosily 
to the fast rate of advance attained by science and technology. 
When this lag occurs it means that there is a dislocation or dis- 
harmony in society betweeit our command over the forces of 
nature and our moral capacity to direct them. A gun in the 
hands of a moral man spells danger to nobody; but if this very 
weapon falls into the hands of a lunatic or desperado, it becomes 
a public menace. When certain simple societies were hunting 
the game, on which they lived, with the rudimentary bow and 
arrow, the balance between the number of animals killed and the 
capacity to reproduce themselves was constantly kept. But when 
the men learnt the use of the rifle, or ‘fire tube’ of the white 
man, as they called it, the number of animals killed exceeded by 
far their capacity to reproduce, with the result that not only was 

_ the existence of the species endangered, but also the very lives of 
the people themselves. 

This situation is not dissimilar to that brought about by the 
reckless waste of natural resources in our times with which the 
improvident villagers or the overambitious businessmen threaten 
to lay waste vast tracts of land or forest on which they themselves 
and their fellowmen finally depend. The rapid extension of the 
markets and the availability of means for tapping and processing 
the raw materials of the world, have often run ahead of the ability 
of man to replace them or of his honesty to see and acknowledge 
-the harm that thus was being done to present and future genera- 
tions. But fortunately enough now, owing to the awakening 
of the public consciousness to these evils and to the interven- 
tion of the powers that be, this lag has been considerably 
narrowed with wise regulations and programmes directed to 
achieve the rational exploitation of the natural resources and 
the regeneration of the land whose fertility is largely or utterly 
exhausted. G 

The anguish with which modern man is seized at the possibility 
of the nuclear forces and bacteriological discoveries being 

irected in a moment of blindness or despair to the destruction 
of mankind. is a dramatic instance of what the effects of a lag 
may mean when powerful forces are at work. This situation 
Stresses once more the need of working a stable equilibrium 
between the material and the moral resources of humanity 
a which the latter must necessarily prevail. ‘Without a 

Cfinite conception of the goal of human endeavour,’ writes 
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Dr. Sampurnanand, ‘even the quest for knowledge becomes a 
dangerous weapon’.22 

One of the most common varieties of the civilizational cultural 
lag is that which takes place when the changes in the technological, 
economic, or political systems outrun the old ideas and habituations 
rendering them obsolete and antiquated. The maladjustments 
occasioned by this manifest themselves in the tendency of the older 
people to brag about the ‘good old times’? and the proclivity 
of the young to break with the past and go after innovatons. 
But in the field of politics or economics, national or international 
relations, this lag may be the cause of many troubles. Thus the 
blindness of the French ruling classes of the eighteenth century 
to understand the inadequacy of their institutions and to meet 
the demands created by new circumstances prepared their society 
for the collapse before the battering rams of the Revolution. 
similar blindness was responsible for the ruin of classical Athens 
whose statesmen could not think but in the terms of the city-state 
whose institutional framework. was too narrow to solve the 
problems created by the new trends and aspirations towards 
nationhood and empire. And this is the fate which may overtake 
those nations which in our times are not yet convinced that 
imperialism and colonialism are things of the past; over-insistenc¢ 
on them means favouring the formation of a dangerous lag. 

Actually, the lag between the new technologies or modes of 
production on the one hand, and the old habituations on the 
other, was incorporated by Karl Marx into his rigid pattern © 
social change* in which he takes for granted that technological 
er economic change always proceeds and is the decisive cause ° 
the other changes Occurring in society. As we have already 


discussed this point in connection with the role of environment 10 
Marxism, we may here onl 


factors may also be t 
technological effects, Thus, 


ew York city, as Ogburn and Nimco t 
pe of tall building construction te 
hat after the manner of a pyramid’: 


* Dr. Sampurnanand, now Gov. j in ‘ is of the Indian 
inteligentea » now Governor of Rajasthan in ‘Neurosis o 


1 wncounter (London: December 1953), Vol. I, No. 3, p. 70. 
* Already in his own time Horace called the old man laudator temporis act 
a panegyrist of yore. 


* Cf. Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political E irst Ind. edit. 2 vols- 
(Calcutta: Saraswati Libra a a ea: EiS 


ry, no date), Vol. I, pp. 587-589, 
2 Supra, chapter 10. i VoL tee, 2 
36 Ogburn and Nimcoff, op. cit., (1953), p. 576. 
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In considering this question it must not be forgotten that, as 
the above cited authors say, ‘all social change takes place through 
the medium of ideas’, and moreover, that human values are 
Not directly the product of technology but rather its guiding 
force. Technology is not the source and origin of human thought 
but its result. The problem of the machine and of invention is 
in the last resort the problem of the human mind in its efforts to 
discover and utilize new techniques for the achievement of its 
Own ends. Says Frankel: 


Technical knowledge, the machine and general goods in 
general never exist in the abstract but always only in the 
Telatively fleeting form suited to the momentary situation, and 
to the complex of unique problems to which they have been 
adapted. They have no power independent of the performance 
of which they are capable. They are the expression of man’s 
response to the changing problems set by the environment and 
by his fellow men. When the problems which constitute man’s 
framework of reference change, they become useless. That is 
why they cannot be readily transferred from one situation to 
another. For meeting any new situation, new thoughts, new 
aptitudes, new action will be required. 


This is why a lag between these two orders of factors is all the 
more dangerous the wider it is and the longer it lasts. 

Similar to this lag there is another which takes place when new 
Machines are introduced in an industry to which the operators 
are not habituated. In this case the maladjustments arising from 
the new situation are temporary and last only until the new skills 
have been learnt or other workers, prepared for the task, have 
Teplaced the old ones. The frequency with which such lags and 
Maladjustments occur have led many firms to establish special 
agencies attached to their works where their personnel is trained 
In the handling of the last machines, as new recruits are trained 
1m modern armies. 

„Unclassified Lags.—Besides these there are other types of lag 
dificult to classify owing to the great mixture of cultural and 
Ctilizational forces involved. Such is the case when contacts 

tween dissimilar peoples become established and one or both 
of them borrow from the other a number of traits belonging to 
Culture or civilization. These contacts, usually called ‘cultural 
Contacts’, are ordinarily an active source of change and progress; 


2 Ibid., p. 583. 
(Oxfor Herbert Frankel, The Economic Impact on Under-developed Countries 
Otd: Basil Blackwell, 1953), p. 24. 
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but when they take place between two societies, one of which is 
considerably more advanced in technology than the other, then 
the lags which tend to occur may be deadly for the weaker. 
Thus when the modern techniques and values of an industrial 
country make their appearance in the heart of a simple society, 
the latter, unable to withstand or assimilate the new elements 
in a comparatively brief time, may experience such strains and 
convulsions as may easily bring about its disintegration and ruil. 
Such was the case with the Tasmanians and most of the 
North American tribes, as is now the trouble with the Veddas 
and the Fuegians; the same could have happened to the 
Todas and Maories had not their respective governments © 
India and New Zealand taken pertinent steps to prevent their 
extinction. 

Mr. E. Boelaert in his work La situation dimographique des Nk undo- 
Mongo describes the disintegration of the the tribes of Tsuapa district 
in the Belgian Congo as due to the inroads made on them bY 
modern civilization which provoked the physical and mora 
impoverishment of the race through the introduction of contra- 
ception, abortion, venereal diseases, slackness in religious beliefs 


and practices, and the uprooting of the young people from their 
traditional clan structure with the consequent disorganization ° 
the family, 


t Y, customs, traditions and personal relationships. Accord- 
ing to this author, at the time of his investigations, there were not 
more than thirty children to one hundred married women; thre? 
out of every four families were childless and, in these, onc half 0 


+3 aaa were sterile. Such people will obviously die out unless 
ive measures are taken to restore the i d mora 

Ti i or an 

estraints that are nece: the social 29 


; nor ssary for socia an survival. 
This tragic situation is a aa s oiie young nations now 
nising in the East and in other parts of the world one of whos 
main tasks will be to incorporate into the life of the nation 4 
number of preliterate tribes untouched as yet by the advance oi 
technology. The magnitude of this task is a challenge tO 
sociological knowledge and practical ability of those concerne 
with the problem, though in many places like India the challenge 
1s mostly met by a wise body of agencies and legislation directed 
RD protection and rehabilitation of what in India are technic ly 
called ‘scheduled classes and tribes.’ In order to achieve 

Progress without discomfort,’ as Maunier calls it®, all available 
anuaty lune Tsa s dation démographique des Nkundo-Mongo, in. Anthro?e® 
20 Rene Maunier, 


The Sociology of Coloni . Lorimer, 2 Vols: 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul tras 949), Vole Tp 725, 
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resources should be used so that no serious lag may arise between 
the aboriginal culture and the new civilization. 

Another way in which mixed lags may arise is when a civilized 
society is confronted with a new technology imported from abroad 
and associated with a foreign culture which tries to impose its 
values or political sway on that society. This has been the story 
of European imperialism in many nations outside Europe. In 
these cases the spontaneous reaction of the élite of those nations 
is towards the rejection of the new technology lock, stock and 
barrel with the ideology implied in it. But after a period of 
Sincere struggle it is fully realized that to oppose the onward 
march of the machine is an impossible task doomed to failure 
‘rom the outset. As long as there is in the world a society fostering 
the development of science and technology, its extension to other 
Societies is merely a question of time. Neither the laws of 
eighteenth century England forbidding the ‘gigmill’, nor the 
Popular Luddite riots”! against the new machines could prevent 
their march, which though at times it was retarded, yet continued 
nevertheless down to our own days. 

The only course open to handle this situation—and the way 
to handle it has been understood by responsible men—is to accept 
and guide the advance of technology in such a way as to make it 
subservient to human and cultural ends. If, however, the progress 
of knowledge shows that any aspect of our traditional culture or 
values has become invalidated, this must be discarded or duly 
teformed so that we may be able to build up a system of ideas 
and attitudes and a philosophy of life in which the old and the 
new, the spiritual and the material, may be harmoniously com- 
bined. Yet even when this synthesis has been achieved there is 
NO reason to believe that all will be right with our world. Society 
is always on the march; when one problem is solved, others arise; 
and the end of one lag may mean the hatching of many; hence 
eternal vigilance and incessant care is the price that every 
Progressive society has to pay for embarking on this most exciting 
venture called civilization. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have dealt with culture and civilization as 
forces of social change. Culture is usually defined by anthro- 
Pologists as the sum of all handiwork and devices, material and 
Bala rab by which man achieves his ends; while civilization 


iss 48 Or eaccclan, English Social History (London: The Reprint Society 
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is a more developed stage of society in which certain foci of culture 
called cities, make their appearance. Butin a more strict sense, 
as defined by A. Weber and Maclver, the difference between 
culture and civilization is one of kind. In this sense culture 
would be the complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, recreation and everything that is conceived by man 
as having a value in itself and not as means for other ends: 
Civilization, on the contrary, refers to the whole machinery and 
complex of devices developed by man, as the technological, 
economic and political systems, directed to control his life condi- 
tions and to satisfy his most intimate and deeply rooted aspirations- 
Civilization is more susceptible of quantitative measurement 
than culture, and the works of the former are more easily 
communicated than those of the latter. While civilization shows 
in its march a constantly upward trend, culture generally advances 
in a rhythmic or pendular way. In civilization it is the result 
that matters; in culture, the process or the doing of the thing: 
Civilizational goods are competitive or exclusive; cultural g00 
are illimited and inclusive. But though both orders are distinct, 
they frequently go together. While civilization influences culture 
culture also reacts on civilization not merely as a response tO 
change, but also as an initiation of it. Culture is the expression 
of man’s personality; it has an autonomy of its own, develops 
better in a free society, and in its conflict with civilization 
dominate and absorb it. 


Technology, including as it does the totality of devices wild 
Which man tries to adjust himself to his material environme? 
and to control it, has made rapid strides during the last Ge 
centuries, increasing the efficiency, wealth and power of man, 
and influencing profoundly his way of life and customs; but i 
undesirable effects, like materialism and pragmatism, supposed t° 
s of technology and industrialis™ 
ern times, ists 
by Ogburn as ‘the strain that T 
s of culture that change at uned! 


’, has to be qualified in order to suit our divisio” 
d civilization. A lag may be taken to be 


armonious pace; and these may pe 
to that of civilization. The resu 5 st 
dividual maladjustment, which vil 
The lag, therefore, may be cultural, ©! re 
latter being divided into cultural-civi” 


ultural according to the following schem?’ 


zational and mixed; the 
tional and civilizational-c 
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Cultural (in morality, art, philosophy ete.). 
Civilizational (in technology, government, econo- 


Soca, mics etc.). 
Lac «w {Cultural-Civilizational (Philosophy v. Technology 
S etc.). 


S 'Civilizational-Cultural (Law v. Morality etc.). 

OF these the technological lag—which is a variety of the 
Civilizational lag—and that existing between civilization and 
culture are the most important: the former because every techno- 
logical invention requires a corresponding change in other depart- 
ments of society if conflicts and maladjustments have to be avoided; 
the latter because the civilizational order in general and the 
technological order in particular are the means by which man 
expresses his values and aspirations and adjusts himself to the 
physical and social environment. So any. existing situation in 
which technology overrides humanity, where matter predominates 
Over spirit, or the means become more prominent than the ends, 
May bring about very tragic consequences as we now fear in face 
of the uses of atomic energy. 

Other types of lags are concerned with contacts between different 
eed where their respective values and technological power may 
onflict and bring about difficulties until harmony is restored. 
sanly, it may be said that in helping undeveloped or more back- 
ae oh Societies every effort should be made to prevent the formation 
SS ese lags, or, at least, once they are in force, to reduce their 

€nt and duration, as progressive nations are doing with their 
more backward groups. 


20 


CHAPTER 13 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
The Elements 


Men are essentially equal, but differ from one another in many 
non-essential or accidental qualities which belong to the physical, 
moral or intellectual orders. Peter and Gopal, for instance, are 
both equally men; but besides differing in name, they may differ 
in skin colour, stature, moral convictions and practical abilities. 
In human life inequality in accidentals is as common as equality 
in essentials. But these differences do not constitute by themselves 
any social problem, unless large numbers of men are affected by 
them developing thereby some common interests and loyalties 
which distinguish them from other categories or groups of men: 
Stability in the groups thus formed is another requisite for soc ial 
stratification; neither the group of tenants temporarily unite’ 
against an increase of rent, nor the multitudes that give thei 
names and time to peace movements have any direct relation 
with the stratification of society, though they may be important 
factors in bringing about social changes. f 
Stability in the group, therefore, is necessary, but not sufficient. 
A permanent division of society based, for instance, on sex of 
occupation would determine the existence of various groups °" 
categories of men and women quite distinct from each other, But 
this type of differentiation would not quite fulfil the requirement 
implied in the concept of social stratification, This demands that 
the groups in question be connected with each other by relations 
of superiority and subordination recognized as such by society. It 38 
this Position of superiority and subordination which transforms 
the group into layers or strata of society superimposed on eac 
other. ‘Social stratification’, therefore, is ‘the division of society 
2 permanent groups or categories linked with each other by the 
tic ae ships of superiority and subordination.’ It is these Tel@ 
Nonships which determine the position that the group and the 
individuals therein contained will occupy in society, while at the, 
same time they will largely decide whether the groups in question 
are social classes, castes, ranks or ethnical groups. 1 
In this chapter therefore we are concerned with the horizonta 
organization of society in contrast with a vertical organization 
which is made up of such divisions that would cut across the 
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social strata.1 The vertical division of society is a well-known 
social phenomenon and has its importance especially in certain 
periods of history. Thus the guilds in the Middle Ages, which 
were the most important sections of the social‘ and economic. 
structure of that period, were vertical associations in which masters, 
journeymen and prentices of the same trade were included. 
Similarly in modern times such professional organizations as 
teachers’ associations, doctors’ guilds, or engineers’ brotherhoods 
are vertical divisions of one or various social classes or strata. Very 
often national loyalty, party attachment, and artistic or sporting 
interests give rise to more or less temporary associations cutting 
across the social strata, whose importance cannot be minimized. 

But the social organization to which we are more accustomed 
and which is more common in history is that of the horizontal 
Or stratified type represented in such divisions as class, caste, 
rank etc. In these societies the vertical groups are usually less 
permanent and more varied; their social role and importance 
may be better studied either by dealing with them individually, 
as for instance the crowd; or in connection with other social 
Phenomena as when we try to investigate the relations between 
the rise of the Liberal Party and the development of modern 
industrialism. The horizontal divisions, on the other hand, are 
Mare consistent, pervading, and more deeply embedded in the 
Structure of the societies with which we are here more concerned. 
In the intricate web of society it is the warp that counts for more. 

In the pages that follow, we shall therefore deal in particular 
with such important elements of social stratification as class, caste, 
Slavery and serfdom. 


1. THE CLASS SYSTEM 


Class and caste are two phenomena of social stratification which 
Offer many features in common not only in their origin but also 
in their development and function. Both are agencies of social 
Mobility and selection inasmuch as they decide largely the position 
that a man occupies in society. ‘If and when’, writes Hiller, 
hierarchical positions become assigned to relatively permanent 
Segments of a society, the social relations so produced are known 
either as a class or a caste system.’ This is why both systems 
are usually studied in connection with each other, though we 
€vote to each of them a special section. 

1 The student must bear in mind that the concepts of vertical and horizontal 


applied to social categories are taken differently by the writers on the question. 
1947, a: Hiler Social Relations and Structures (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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Tis Nature.—A social class is ‘a category or group of pa 
having a definite status in society which permanşntiy. dea a 
their relation to other groups’. The relative position Gi iei 
class in the social scale arises from the degree of prestige attac A 
to the status. Thus the prestige enjoyed by the ruling classer 
every society is superior to that of the domestic servants or phe 
Sweepers. On the other hand, the prestige which a class igen 
and the status derived from it depend on our evaluations wheal 
certain qualities are considered to be more or less valuable aco 
ing to the scale of values prevalent in society. In most pee 
knowledge, purity of race or descent, religion, wealth, brav a 
and similar qualities confer a high degree of prestige on the bate 
possessing them and facilitate their admission to the higher str 
of society. 

These qualities, on which our evaluations are based, va 

, considerably in different societies, and, in the course of ee, 
within the same society. In this way a person adept in oe 
would enjoy considerable Prestige in many primitive socie! td 
whereas in the modern world the same person would be prosei i 
or confined to an asylum. Nobility of blood, once so estecon 
Western Europe, has now little appeal for the modern man 
it goes together with other qualities. 


` s gë . m 
A social class, especially a higher class, is distinguished fro 
others by certain 


members by society at large. These ways are taken to be cha 

acteristic of the class and may be concerned with such things ae 

a mode of speech or dress, the fashionable quarters in which pis 

lives, the types of Conveyance that one uses, the friends thar 73 

expenditure etc. Frequently these 

not only society at large which resents the breach of put 
i ich is supposed to observe them; 


: se 
ent the presence of a foreigner dres: 


3 A à 2 x Er to 
in the peculiar attire of the Province even if it were done ow 


deference and kindness. 


important to the trait or 
composing it. If the clas 


EF -dividuals 
quality characteristic of the individ 


ra 
S status is determined by wealth © 


A “ . very - 
y inherent in class adds something 
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particular skill it does not merely mean that its members possess 
this characteristic, but that they and their ancestors and children 
have at their disposal means and facilities to possess and foster 
what is denied to the members of other classes. The fact, for 
instance, that a family of well-to-do men of letters have at their 
disposal an abundance of economic means and educational facilities 
beyond the reach of the many, and a tradition of art and literature 
daily enhanced by ordinary contact with persons and works con- 
cerned with a similar type of pursuit, may create a familiarity with 
and a facility for the acquisition of such literary or artistic abilities 
that many will be inclined to believe that are inborn in the family 
OF Class: 

The nobleman is he whose noble mind 

Is filled with inborn worth, unborrowed from his kind. 

Dryden 


Yet we already know that the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics has not yet been proved. 

Another effect of class consciousness centred round the possession 
of certain qualities is that its members will tend to perpetuate 
them in their midst and place obstacles, mostly, unintentional, in 
the way of those who wish to climb to the same height. These 
obstacles will vary in number and magnitude in proportion to the 
degree of openness or closeness of the class system. Furthermore, 
the wish to have the exclusive possession of the peculiar charac- 
teristics on which a privileged class is based will also mean a 
desire to keep and even increase the privileges and advantages 
annexed to them. These privileges may have been acquired in 
heroic times in quite a legitimate way; but now, owing to changing 
Conditions, these may have possibly been reduced to mere 
‘nachronic encroachments. These advantages—legal, economic, 
Or social—will further strengthen the wall, which separates and 
Places them over the other classes, and increase the obstacles 
Opposed to social mobility between classes. It is a truism of 
history that the upper classes have seldom given up their 
Privileges voluntarily unless a major force, the prospect of a higher 
gatn, or a revolution have compelled them to do so. 

Development of Class—The ways in which social classes 
have originated are many, and vary from society to society. But 
in general it may be admitted that as soon as a quality shared by 
a large section of the community is held in higher esteem than 
another, class distinctions arise. In most preliterate communities 
like the Veddas of Ceylon or the Katkaris of Bombay, their sparse 
Numbers together with their poverty and simplicity of life hardly 
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allow for any class division. Among them the possession of so-called 
‘magical’ powers, the facility to speak fluently and at length in 
their meetings or the public panchayats of their village, good 
judgement, honest behaviour, or engagement in an occupation 
held in honour among them, as being in the service of a landlord, 
government official or missionary, enhance the prestige of the 
persons concerned, but it is not sufficient to give rise to a class. 
Modern classes are a development from the class structure of 
society that prevailed during the Middle Ages at the top of which 
were the feudal lords or ‘landed gentry’, and at the bottom the 
serfs.* Between these two classes there was another more complex 
one made up of household Servants, soldiers, or fighters, and, 
above all, artisans who plied their trade for the others. About 


men, became powerful in the towns. These towns had remaine 
free, totally or Partially, from lords and kings. The townsmen, 
who belonged to none of the feudal classes, were able to organise 
themselves in guilds on which the eco i i ructure 0 
the Middle Ages depended for centuries, Over and above ny 
S doctors, - and financiers—mostl 
Jews—who constituted a high, though not the highest, class 
J y p exclusively of the landed nobilit) 
a about the eighteenth and Subsequent centuries when it Was 
Superseded or increased by the ‘nobility of wealth’ or rio- 
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political power. The latter was the industrial worker dispossessed 
of wealth and economic power, divorced from the management 
of all enterprise, and deprived from any possibility of controlling 
or having anything to say on the product of his own labour. 
He could only dispose of his two strong, capable, and masterful 
hands. Save in exceptional cases, he was doomed to remain 
always a proletarian. 

The new capitalist class was more individualistic and less 
cohesive than the ancient aristocracy. Esprit de corps was largely 
absent. There was among its members a degree of economic 
competition—sometimes ruthless—quite unknown in the upper 
Classes of the past. Owing to this lack of cohesiveness they hardly 
objected to new members coming from the other strata of society 
from which they had themselves hailed. What was really difficult 
for a working man in his attempt to climb up in the social scale 
was to master such spirit of enterprise and initiative which would 
Open to him the door to the possession of wealth and prestige 
required for admission in the capitalist class. Yet not a few 
daring individuals, especially in the New World, succeeded in 
Tising to prominence in the business and industrial centres of the 
period. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Vanderbilt and Henry Ford among 
Others are household names in the social history of successful men 
who ascended to the highest ranks of an industrial society with 
the unaided resources of their initiative and tenacity. 

Though the dichotomous division of society into capitalists and 
Proletarians was never anywhere exclusive, yet for a time during 
the nineteenth century it became prominent particularly in those 
areas most affected by the Industrial Revolution of which Lanca- 
Shire in England was a striking example. But in spite of the 
theorizing of not a few social thinkers of the time, the situation 
was not going to remain unchanged for long. This class division 
Showed mostly the conspicuous role that the newly accumulated 
Wealth was going in future to play in determining the class 
Structure of society. It was finally poverty which made the 
Working man a proletarian; it was wealth which facilitated the 
entrance of the nouveau riche into the ranks of the nobility. 

The movements which have most decidedly modified the 
Classical capitalist-proletarian dualism of the social structure are 
the rise of the new middle classes and the growth in economic 
and political power of the working classes owing mainly to labour 
Unions and legislation. The middle classes of the Middle Ages and 
-after was a rather homogeneous group in which the tradesman 
Predominated; nowadays it has grown into a large heterogeneous 
group or complex of groups vaguely defined and ioosely held 


2 ~ 
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together but no less influential for all that. It is composed of 
technicians of all descriptions: engineers, doctors, architects, 
research men, scholars, teachers; persons holding administrative oF 
clerical posts in radio, television, and cinema concerns; transpor- 
tation and press personnel, and a large section of white-collar 


workers; professional and bureaucratic employees whose numbers 


not only do not seem to diminish but are rather on the increase- 
Of the old middle class only the merchants remain, who now 
belong to different levels. 

In terms of income and standard of living this class may be 
divided into three sub-classes; the upper middle class, the 
middle class, and the lower middle class. The members of the 
upper middle class tend to identify themselves with the higher 
strata of society, so that in many cases it becomes increasingly 
difficult to draw the line between them and the upper class. = 
lower middle class, on the other hand, feels more and mor? 
attracted towards the middle class, though at the other ¢? 
many members of this class can hardly be distinguished from the 
working classes. In point of fact, writes Lapiere, ‘in general m 
upper ranks of the labouring classes receive a higher daily wage 
than do the members of the lower middle class.* What, in spite 
of their inferior. economic position, still keeps these men within 
the ranks of the middle class is the superior prestige attached tO 
their occupation with other social advantages which often arè ng 
of an economic nature. 3 

Much could be said about the influence displayed by the moder? 
middle classes on the development of social and political institutio 
and the progress of arts and sciences. Authors like Lewis an 
Maude believe that the current concepts of the Agricultus! 
Revolution and Industrial Revolution should be substituted bY , 
bourgeois (middle class) revolution extending over the last $4 


hundred years; from Leonardo da Vinci to Thomas Edison, an 


from Roger Bacon to Lord Rutherford, though its effects a 
perhaps not yet completed. I general the above-mention® 
writers believe that the growth ‘both in size and diversity’ of me 
middle classes in England is the real contribution of that countty 
to Western civilization inasmuch as they have been a decisivi 
factor in the development of mechanical power and technic’ 
skills, and have created the modern English state as an instrume? 


texcept 
_ ^G. D. H. Cole somewhat cautiously says about the middle class that excek 
in the countries which have passed und 


signs of disappearing.” ‘The Conception of the Middle Classes’, 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. I (December 1950), p. 288. 


ëR. T. Lapiere, Sociology (New York: McGraw, 1946), p. 466. 
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for the safeguard of individual liberties while promoting a high 
standard of life for all the members of the community. But on 
this question, in which much remains to be investigated, we cannot 
enter here. 

As already mentioned above, the increase in economic power | 
and the growth of industrialism together with the political trans- 
formations following upon them have deeply influenced the upper 
classes. It was the new moneyed classes which replaced the oid 
landed nobility in the leadership of society and extended their 
influence to the political sphere where they did and undid govern- 
ments and regimes. The economic factor has become now most 
influential in determining class or status. It is a primary force 
in social mobility owing to which the class structure of society has 
become more open and mobile than before. The high dignitaries 
of the Church, for instance, no longer belong to the high classes, 
except in a few cases, while the historical European aristocracy 
based on noble descent and ‘blue blood’ is fighting a lost battle 
in trying to stick to its own privileges. For good or for evil, this 
class, that had such a large share in shaping the destinies and 
greatness of the European nations, has now been reduced to a 
mere shadow of what it was—a memory. 

The Labouring Class.—The class which probably has under- 
gone the deepest changes since the Industrial Revolution is the 
labouring class. With the growth of the middle classes its relative 
Strength in numbers decreased; but through the improvement of 
its economic position and the extension of social reform and 
legislation it can no longer be equated with the historical proletariat 
—that class scarcely able to carn a living with its hands, per- 
petually debarred from owning the instruments of production and 
wielding political power. 

That the standard of living of the working classes has improved 
sharply in the western nations is a fact universally acknowledged. 
As Lapiere remarks, ‘the labouring man of America has in fact 
a considerably higher standard of physical welfare than had the 
lord of the medieval manor.” Nearly in every nation skilled, 
and sometimes unskilled workers, are better paid than many 
white collared employees who are supposed to belong to the middle 
classes; a mechanic receives ordinarily a higher wage than a school 
or college teacher. To own a bicycle, a radio, or even a car; to 
have every year paid summer holidays, and to be able sometime 


in life to visit a foreign country, are things now common to or 


a: Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, The English Middle Class (London: Phoenix 
Ouse, 1950), pp. 101, segg. 
piere, op. cit., p. 466. 
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at least within the reach of, the ordinary worker; which fifty or 
one hundred years ago would have sounded mythical. | The 
extension to all or to most of the working people of educational, 
health, and welfare facilities and institutions, the creation of a 
vast system of insurance, grants, or allowances to meet anomalous 
situations and unforeseen contingencies~ are daily improving. 
though much still remains to be done, the lot of the lower classes. 

In other spheres not purely economic two significant move- 
ments must be taken into Consideration. Ore is the influence 
of the workers in Politics, as exemplified in the labour parties of 


ment consists in the increasing awareness in the most advanced 
sections of industry that labour is essentially neither a merchandise 


from each other in 


S ly anal ilovan Djilas in 
Class, (London: Thames and Hudson, 1957). Med by Milovan Dj 
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The other contention to which also not a few adhere, namely, 
that wealth or income is finally the decisive factor in social strati- 
fication, stands refuted by the above-mentioned facts. If the 
lower paid teacher or clerk belongs to a higher class than the 
better paid technician or skilled worker, class obviously does not 
follow income. Similarly the kings, ministers, or presidents of 
nations, though often of an inferior economic position, hold a 
higher rank than the millionaire or businessman who may be 
wallowing in wealth; and while the latter, especially the upstart 
type, is often snubbed for his reputed clumsy manners and lack 
of taste, the former, the gentleman in particular, is still honoured 
by many. Moreover, there still are societies, more among the 
uncivilized than among the civilized, in which prestige is attached 
not so much to the possession of wealth as to the generous distri- 
bution of it.2 But in this question, when all has been said and 
done, the fact remains that the prestige attached to the possession 
of wealth or to the amount of income received is different from 
that attached to other qualities such as knowledge, power, or 
virtue. The opinion in which the inventor, leader, priest, or 
social reformer is held by society at large varies essentially from 
that in which the rich man is held. Both types of men may 
occupy, what we loosely call, the upper strata of society; but their 
social functions and psychological influence are very dissimilar. 
The accumulation of wealth in the hands of many has, by 
increasing their prestige, raised them to superior layers of society; 
but the quality of this prestige has not been confused with the 
Other types of prestige above mentioned, not even in the most 
materialistic minds. This question, however, has not yet received 
the attention that it deserves by social psychologists. 

The question of class in India must be studied in conjunction 
with the caste system, with which it forms a more complex kind 
of social stratification than in other societies and presents thereby, 
its own peculiar problems. 


2. THE CASTE SYSTEM 


The Concept of Caste.—The caste system is a special type of 
Social stratification found mostly in ancient and modern India, 
ut elements of it, and even well developed systems of it, are 
found in various parts of the world, as among the present day 
Massai, the Somali of East Horn, the Polynesians and the Burmese. 
Or were traces of it absent in ancient Egypt, Japan, Rome, and 


"Hiller, op. cit., p. 604. 
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even in modern Europe and America where the dealing with Jews 
and Negroes tended to create a caste division of society. À 

The word ‘caste? is derived from the Spanish casta meaning 
‘breed’, strain, or a complex of hereditary qualities. It was 
applied by the Portuguese to the particular Indian institution 
known by the name of jati. The French and English equivalents 
of caste are adjustments of the original term.” 

Many attempts have been made to define this institution 
as it appears in Indian history, but given its manifold aspects 
and the great variety of forms and elements that it includes, the 
attempted definitions are more in the line of descriptions of 
explanations of the caste system. 

E.A.H. Blunt describes it as 


an endogamous group, or collection of endogamous groups, 
bearing a common name, membership of which is hereditary ; 
imposing on its members certain restrictions in the matter o 
social intercourse; either following a common traditional ocou- 
pation or claiming a common origin; and generally regarde 
as forming a single homogeneous community. 


This account largely agrees with that of E. Senart in his work 
Les Castes dans l’ Inde? though this author, in opposition to Blunt 
and others, stresses the rules of commensality in caste, with its 
injunctions and taboos, as the most characteristic feature of the 
system. r 

In spite of the great variety of opinions about the essence of 
caste and its origins, to which we cannot do full justice in thes® 
pages," we may propose the following elements of caste as the 
most important, if not the most fundamental: 

_ (@) Endogamy and Heredity. A person born in a caste remains 
in it for life; dies in it; and his children, except in extraordinary 
cases of mixed marriages, remain also in it, lending thereby t° 
the caste status that rigidity by which it has been so notorious: 


08. V. Ketkar, The History of Caste in I di 1909), P- ee 
“Sir Edward Blunt, ed., Social pe Ney Kork, mY haca tationety 
a E vented ab pee Sect in India (London: H. M. S 
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34A special case of mixed marriage is the hypergamous marriage by which ee 
men of certain castes may also marry women of a lower caste. Such 18 ‘or 
custom, now waning, by which the younger sons of Nambudiri Brahmins oy 
Malabar consort with Kshatriya and Nayar women. In these and other simula’ 
unions, the children do not usually belong to the father’s caste. 
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Every caste is usually divided into sub-castes, which are also 
endogamous groups and, for practical purposes, function as castes; 
in fact, many of them become castes in the course of time. Each 
caste (or sub-caste) is usually made up of a number of exogamous 
groups whose members must marry within the caste, but their 
choice is often confined to only certain groups or villages. Some- 
times the individuals’ of a caste are so reduced in number that 
the only restrictions on marriage existing among them are the 
traditional prohibitions within the more immediate degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity. Among the Hindus the most ordinary 
rule of exogamy is the sapinda rule by which two persons are 
forbidden to marry who have a common ancestor not more than 
six generations removed from the father and four from the mother. 
The violation of the rule of exogamy or marrying outside the caste 
would mean ostracism and loss of caste. 

(b) Social and Religious Hierarchy. From the point of view of 
social stratification this feature is undoubtedly the most important 
of the caste system. The caste structure of society is a hierarchy 
or system of subordination held together by the relations of 
superiority and inferiority at the apex of which are the Brahmins. 
According to the Purushasukta, society was divided into four orders 
in accordance with varna (or colour), which later on came to mean 
caste. Thus the four classical varnas or castes are the Brahmin, 
the Rajanya or Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. The 
Brahmins or teacher-priests were supposed to have originated 
from the mouth of the Creator; the Kshatriya, or warrior-ruler, 
from his arms; the Vaisyas or common people from his thighs; 
and the Sudras, or servile class, from his feet. This scheme. is 
surprisingly similar to that proposed by Plato for an ideal society. 
In the Platonic plan the philosophers, who represent the rational 
Soul in man, are the rulers; the warriors, or counterparts of the 
irascible soul in man, are the defenders of society; the labourers, 
who correspond to the concupiscible soul of man, are made to 
work for the other two classes.1° Besides these, there are the slaves 
who, in Plato’s idea, are a constant danger to society. The 
Similarity between these two conceptions may point to a common 
ideological or social tradition among the ancient Aryans from 
which both may proceed. But this is a matter for investigators. 

In the subsequent divisions of castes and sub-castes in which 
Hindu society later split, the supremacy of the Brahmin persisted, 
and even became strengthened in spite of an unsuccessful challenge 


Plato, Republic, Book IV. E oipo 
In 1931 the castes of India alone, without including the sub-castes, were 
more than 2,000. 
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to its supremacy by the Kshatriyas. As a matter of fact, the 
relative position that a given caste occupies in the caste hierarchy 
is mostly determined- by its relations to the Brahmins. Thus, the 
highest caste is that from whom only a Brahmin will accept pakka 
food, (or food cooked with milk, ghee, clarified butter, or ordinary 
butter). The next is that caste, or group of castes, from whom 
the three twice-born castes, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, 
may accept pakka food. At the lowest rung of the ladder are those 
castes or sections of people (they may be outcastes) from whom 
these higher castes cannot accept any food or drink, not even may 
they be touched without contamination; hence their name 0 
‘untouchables’. Between the highest and the lowest grades there 
is a large number of castes whose relation to both, especially to 
the higher, are undefined and fluctuating. P 

As a consequence of this hierarchy of supremacy and subordi- 
nation the high castes, especially the Brahmins, enjoy a num eg 
of social and religious privileges, while the low are enmeshed 10 
a series of disabilities. According to the Code of Manu, thy 
Brahmins are visible deities, the lords of creation, the living 
embodiment of the eternal law, and are entitled to anything 1? 
the world; while the others live on their charity.” The untouc™ 
ables, on the other hand, were only until some years ago subject 
to the following disabilities: they could not use the public road 
nor avail themselves of the public wells, which became pO uted 
from contact with them; they were forbidden to enter Hindu 
temples, to attend public schools, and had to live confined in their 
own quarters in the villages, tied for life to their degrading „occU- 
pations. In 1932, The Hindu of Madras described the purada 
Vannans of Tinnevelly as a caste of ‘unseeables’ who ‘are 1° 
allowed to come out during day-time because their sight js con 
sidered to be pollution’. ‘Some of these people’, adds Hutton, 
who wash the clothes of other exterior castes ’ untouchables), 
working between midnight and daybreak, were with difficult 
persuaded to leave their houses to interview Mr. A. V. Thakkar 
who described them as coming only after repeated persuasion Be 
then with “their whole bodies shaking and trembling”.’?® 

The belief that contact with a member of a caste lower than 
one’s own is defiling; that his food, sight, or even shadow com 
municates impurity; that he cannot be approached without 
observing a cumbersome set of taboos and precautions, had, 


11Ghurye, op. cit., pp. 10 seqq. 
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among others, the effect of building up an impassable system of 
psychological barriers between caste and caste. 

(c) Hereditary Occupation. Important also from the viewpoint 
of social stratification is the fact that every caste regards some 
occupation as its own hereditary and exclusive calling and tries 
to debar the others from exercising it, though in the course of time 
many adjustments and changes had to be made. The original 
and exclusive occupation of the Brahmins was to perform priestly 
duties; but in later times they were also engaged in other occupa- 
tions as lawyers, cultivators, industrialists. Even nowadays, 
among the orthodox Brahmins of the Deccan, when a boy is born, 
a carpet is spread before him with some carpenter’s tools, bits of 
cloth, a pen, an inkpot and paper, and some jewellery on it, so that 
the baby may ‘freely’ choose his profession; but “by some strange 
coincidence or perhaps skilful management, a Brahmin baby never 
clutches at anything but the pen or inkpot or paper.’ 3 

The Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, though originally attached to 
their own occupations, are now engaged in other pursuits of the 
most varied kinds; yet they still retain in various degrees the 
tradition of their original calling. It is open to discussion whether 
the determining factor which gave rise to the caste system was 
the division of the people into various occupational groups; but 
what cannot be denied is the influence of occupation on the 
development of caste. The number of those named after the 
hereditary calling of its members is considerable, as for instance, 
Kumbis (farmers), Telis (oilmen), Mochis (shoe-makers), Chamars 
(leather workers), Lohars (blacksmiths), Sutars (carpenters) etc. 
Moreover, the three twice-born castes,—Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
and Vaisya—have occupational names, while the meaning of the 
term Sudra is uncertain. A change of occupation may also give 
rise to a new caste. This happens when the traditional occupation 
becomes differentiated into two or more; then two or more castes 
or sub-castes are sure to arise. One of the latest known cases is 
the creation of the caste of motor car drivers about which in 1932 
Enthoven wrote: ‘Modern India, having created a caste of 
chauffeurs from the menials who tended motor cars, is almost 
ripe for a Rolls Royce caste rejecting food or marriage with the 
Fords.’ But it must also be recorded that in modern times 
Such occupations as bank employees, oil industry workers, and 
Others, in spite of their specialization, have failed to form new 


p a C. A. Kincaid, Our Hindu Friends (Bombay: The Times of India Press, 1930) 
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castes. This is undoubtedly one of the manifestations of the 
weakening of the caste spirit in the modern Indian cities. 

(d) Taboos. Another element of caste, about whose content 
much has been written, is the complex of taboos by which the 
superior castes try to preserve their ceremonial purity, and all, in 
general, endeavour to avoid or neutralize the potentialities for 
evil, believed to exist in every person, which may issue in effect 
in various ways. These potentialities are supposed to be more 
active and harmful to others at certain crises of life; thus at child- 
birth the mother and the child may be their victims, and at 
marriage the bride and bridegroom. 

The most current taboos whose observance by the orthodox 
Hindus entails at times a number of cumbrous performances are 
the following: 


The food taboo which Prescribes the kinds of food that 


efines the persons who may cook the food; the eating taboo 
which lays down the ritu 
commensal taboo which is concerned with the persons with 
whom one may take food; the drinking (or smoking) be 
which deals with the persons with whom one may smoke ao 
; y use; finally the vessels taboo which has to d0 
with the nature of the vessels (whether made of earth, coppet; O 
ing, drinking, or cooking.” the 
ure of caste worth considering is 


` 
as 
^i In most of the Indian languages + igarette’ sounds the same 
= : 4 ges “to smoke a cigarette’ sounds 
‘to drink a cigarette’, cigarette pina. Hence aboo. 
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Purposes live and act together as a self-contained caste group. 
In a caste, therefore, there will be as many panchayats as bhaibands. 
The panchayat, or whoever exercise its authority, is traditionally 
Concerned with all matters belonging to the code and discipline 
Of the caste or bhaiband including such disparate matters as religion 
and etiquette; but, in practice, it acts more frequently as a court 
of law to give its judgement and apply the penalty in such cases 
as adultery, violation of the marriage law, refusal to maintain a 
wife, immorality and concubinage, breaches of any of the pre- 
Scribed taboos, the exercise of an unauthorized occupation or 
trade, the killing of a sacred animal, especially the cow, insulting 
4 Brahmin, or any other action or omission which may bring 
disrepute to the caste or threaten its solidarity and welfare. 
ith the introduction and extension of the courts of law in 
Comparatively recent times, and the gradual substitution of village 
Panchayats or boards for the traditional caste panchayats, the authority 
Of the latter has been considerably weakened, especially now 
When it is too easy to evade its jurisdiction or frustrate its decisions. 
n spite of this the modern caste still maintains a way, organized 
or otherwise, of controlling its members or at least of influencing 
their behaviour and keeping high its standards. 

An Appraisal of the Caste System. There is little doubt 
that all through the vicissitudes of Indian history the caste system 
acted as an effective means of integrating Indian society into one 
Vast and variegated community; of incorporating in its life the 
various and often conflicting groups which composed it. It also 
Provided the Indian continent with a sure basis of security and 
continuity whereby a stable and orderly organization of society 
could be Possible; an organization which would preserve the 
Pattern of Hindu culture in spite of the restrictions and exactions 
of alien conquerors. 

With the Strict division of occupation proper of the caste system 

indu culture provided the land with generations of craftsmen 

Soil cultivators who were extremely skilful in their avocations; 

© could offer to the community at large all kinds of products 

Services at comparatively economic prices. Some authors 

ave also Pointed out that the insistence on ritual purity by the 

cli er castes has greatly fostered the habits of cleanliness in a 
imate where this habit is of such capital necessity. 

i Y the doctrine of karma and the acceptance by everybody at 

aa of One’s dharma as conceived in the caste system, the social 

6 economic system became fixed and consolidated. The dharma 

an individual consisted in the observance of religion, righteous- 


ness, and moral obligation embodied in the strict performance of 
21 
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the duties of his caste. Karma is the law of automatic retribui 
by which the good or evil deeds of a person in the present life ar 
rewarded or punished in subsequent reincarnations. fall 

On the debit side of the caste system we must place first o E 
untouchability. According to Mahatma Gandhi it is the nar 
fulest expression of caste’.?? By it large sections of society W E 
kept for centuries in a state of virtual slavery and; some 
worse. Fortunately the ‘curse of untouchability’, as it is calle! 
by every sensible Indian, is vanishing from modern India. by 

This system also, in spite of what its advocates may say, 
over-insisting on keeping the traditional occupations and duties 
the caste, has fostered stagnation and immobility. It is true be 
in comparatively recent times there has been a deal of mobility 
for the castes themselves so that many have seen their pet 
raised. But the individual continued to be chained to his cana 
and calling and no machinery was provided for the ‘circulata 
of the élites’ by which the most capable Indian citizens, irrespective 
of caste, could climb to the highest positions in society. Thes 
places were reserved for the highest castes. The dogma a 
birth is all and upbringing and environment count for little W% 
too engrained in ancient Hindu society. 

Finally caste, by drawing to itself the loyalty due to the coun 
weakened the feeling of unity in the Indian continent and facil f 
tated the intrusion of foreign invaders. As Dr. G. S. Ghury®, a 
his illuminating work Caste and Class in India, writes, ‘It iS ie 
spirit of caste-patriotism which engenders opposition to ot 


o 
castes and creates an unhealthy atmosphere for the growth 
national consciousness.’24 


Caste and Class.—From what has been said in these pages 
the differences betw 


een caste and class are obvious. The princip? 
ones are those based on the above-mentioned elements of cas 
which are generally absent from class. All these differences se¢™ 
to proceed from two fundamental characteristics in which s 
class and caste systems differ, namely, the closeness and the sacr ednes: 
of the system. 


Class is more open than caste, and, as such, social mobility 


becomes easier in it. ‘A class system,’ writes Hiller, ‘is an opi 
system of rating levels....If a hierarchy becomes closed again A 
vertical mobility, it ceases to be a class system and becomes 
caste system,’25 


7 T 
Comparing caste endogamy with what happé 
RE 
#M,. K. Gandhi, Hindu Dh dabad: Navajiva 
Publishing House, 1950), p. 34, arma, Kumarappa Ed., (Ahmeda! 
*Ghurye, op. cit., p. 200. 
Hiller, op. cit., p. 616. 
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in western society, writes Blunt: ‘Though a man (in England) 
will generally seek his wife in his own rank of life; yet no woman 
in the world is prohibited to him, except some twenty-nine kinds 
of relative; and if a lord should marry a house-maid or a lady her 
chauffeur, nothing more untoward will happen than the dis- 
approbation of their relations and friends and an illustrated 
paragraph in the columns of the sensational press.’2° 

The sacredness of the: caste system in India consisted in the 
belief that it was established with divine sanction; hence it was 
everybody’s concern to fulfil his caste duties in accordance with 
his dharma. This is the doctrine inculcated in the popular 
Bhagavadgita.2? On the contrary in the class stratification of 
Society nothing appears sacred or of divine origin. In spite of 
the Calvinistic and Puritan rationalizations of the sixteenth. cen- 
tury, the system was looked upon as a result of historical causes 
of a social and economic nature. Even the doctrine of the divine 
tight of kings, so popular for a time, was opposed by such eminent 
writers as St. Augustine (fourth century A.D.) who held that without 
righteousness kingdoms become ‘great bands of brigands’; by 
Pope Gregory VII (eleventh century) who wrote that ‘kings took 
their beginnings from those who by way of rapine, at the instigation 
Of the princes of this world, desired to have dominion over their 
fellows.28 Finally, the works of Suarez and Bellarmine (seven- 
teenth century) sounded the death knell of this theory. f 

Prospects of Caste in Modern India.—During the Jast thirty 
years, especially since India attained independence in 1947, the 
Caste system has undergone profound modifications. Untouch- 
ability, its most undesirable feature, has received a deadly blow, 
and the history of its abolition will always be associated with the 
Name of Mahatma Gandhi. ‘Untouchability’, says the new 
Constitution of India, ‘is abolished and its practice in any form 
B forbidden. The enforcement of disability arising out of 
Untouchability” shall be an offence punishable in accordance 
With law.’29 Neither the movement against untouchability nor 
its banishment in the Constitution are mrely symbolic gestures. 
t is true that, as could be expected from long centuries of 
Untouchability, it still lingers and will linger for a time; but in 
general it is fast disappearing—the temples have been thrown 
Open to the hitherto ‘untouchable’ or depressed classes; the 


aunt, op. cit., p. 43. 


- Ghurye, op. cit., pp. 67 seqq- eed x 
*°Cf. Ernest Barker introduction to St. Augustine’s The City of God (London: 


Dent and 
Sons, 1945), p. XXIV. p 
The Constitution D TAA Part III, Fundamental Rights, n. 17, 
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country and city wells can be used by all; in public halls, recrea- 
tional centres, schools, colleges and universities no discrimination 
is observed, and we ourselves know of sons or grandsons of state 
ministers sitting in schools side by side with the sons of bhangis or 
latrine cleaners. Criminal castes or tribes have also disappeared, 
while the scheduled castes or the socially and educationally backward 
classes are receiving especial attention by the administration, as 
prescribed in the Constitution. All these accomplishments con- 
sidering the difficult times in which they have taken place, are 
on the whole highly successful and encouraging, and speak volumes 
for the integrity of the Indian people. 

Among the immaterial factors which have made these changes 
possible we may mention the work of the Indian leaders; the 
increase of education among the masses, especially in their more 
enlightened sections; the growth of equalitarian ideas based On 
the growing awareness of the dignity of the human person together 
with indifference towards the sacredness of the caste system, 
awakening of the national spirit as against caste exclusivisms: 
and the disintegration of the joint family, one of the main props 
of the caste system. $ 

As regards the external factors, the spread of communications 
and the consequent multiplication of personal contacts have 
been particularly instrumental in changing the attitudes which 
separated caste from caste—men come to know one another 
better; and so their prejudices and mutual suspiciousness &r® 
more liable to vanish. But the development of communications 
is only a part of a much vaster movement which will, and 1$ 
already making a profound impact on the social structure ° 
modern India, namely, industrialization. Because of it the ol 

disappearing and many more are being 

hmin and the Sudra, the Kshatriya, 29 
certain occupat , meet and mix. The prejudice aama 
pations, which in other nations are also left to th 

ersists in India as well as the tendency for the 

n caste to take to certain pursuits more 19 
eir traditions; but the onward march of indus- 
even these exclusivisms more difficult and i$ 
© an ever-widening range of choice and change 


consonance with th 
trialism is making 
Opening the door t 
of occupation. 


Consequently, thanks to these developments, many functions 
which caste perf 


5 ormed before have been taken over by other 
bodies. The caste Panchayats, already mentioned, are losing the! 
grip on the members of their caste. The Brahmin has largely 
lost his monopoly to officiate in religious ceremonies, as othe 
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castes have also their priests. The chambers of commerce, trade 
unions, employers’ unions and the state are now the exclusive 
arbiters in matters of commerce, industry and public order, which 
before were the unchallenged concern of the Brahmin. Widows 
can remarry, child marriages are forbidden, and the purdha system is 
falling into disuse. And the passing of the Hindu Code Bill means 
the consolidation of these.gains and the obtentions of new ones. 

By this we do not mean to say that caste has been abolished. 
Since the day of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Devendranath Tagore, 
and Swami Dayanand Saraswati, many movements have been 
Started to liberalize or do away with caste. But as long as 
endogamy and caste solidarity persist, the institution of caste will 
remain. It is true that there is a growing conviction among the 
educated classes about the lawfulness and even plausibility of 
intercaste marriages;°° a number of brave young people have 
married outside their castes in spite of pressure and opposition, 
but age-old customs and institutions die hard. 

Yet in spite of all this, we believe that there is a process of 
change going on within each caste that in time may do away 
with the very system. Such is the growth’ of classes within each 
caste.» The new economic and occupational opportunities open 
to everybody create, among the members of the same caste, a 
disparity in economic level and social prestige, so that the caste 
that was traditionally the horizontal layer in the hierarchical 
Stratification of society, now begins to initiate a vertical movement 
which cuts across the previous divisions of society and becomes 
differentiated into social classes with relations of superiority and 
Subordination within the caste. All these events that are threaten- 
ing the solidarity of the caste have given rise to the so called 
Indian ‘communities’ which are large groups composed of many 
Similar castes. In their constitution they are like the ‘ethnical 
Sroups’ of the U.S.A., which are made up of individuals or groups 
having similar customs, traditions, language, religion, place of 
Origin etc., and a common consciousness of belonging together. 
Such is the case with Irish, German, Italian, Slav and other 
Immigrants and their sons in the United States who, while being 

Merican citizens and undergoing a process of assimilation, are 
Still united by bonds of loyaity towards each other. Similarly, there 
are among us the Sindhi, Bengali, Gujerati, Muslim or Christian 
communities, which in their associations, educational or economic 
Organizations, include members of the same community belonging 
to various castes. 

"Cf. K..M. Kapadia, ‘Changing Patterns of Hindu Marriage and Family’, 


Sociological Bulletin Bombay (Vol. III, no. 1, March 1954), pp. 61-87. 
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This is not to say that caste activities and institutions no longer 
exist, or that the division of Indian Society into communities has 
not its dangers. This division may favour sectional and separatist 
tendencies which sometimes appear under the guise of political 
parties, regional factions, or linguistic movements. Our opinion 
is that the community, for all its weaknesses, marks a step forward 
in the transition from caste to class: that the changes and move- 
ments mentioned above have initiated the transition, and may 
complete the turnover without any serious breach of continuity 
in the social structure only through a slow process of evolution 
fostered by the progressive forces of modern India. 


3. SLAVERY AND SERFDOM 


Concepts and Development.—According to L.T. Hobhouse’s 
distinction between the serf and the salve, the latter is 


a man whom law and custom regards as the property of 
ses he is wholly without rights, a pure 
he may be protected in certain respects: 
but so may an ox or an ass...... If, on the other hand, he has by 
vailing rights, e.g., to inherited pro- 
nnot (except for some default) be 
ough still liable to labour under his 
bject, perhaps to punishment and stil 
n, no longer a slave, but a serf.*! 

regarded as a sort of mitigated slavery: 
frequently the result of a war in which 


f slavery is established it tends to per 
ways, especially by inbreeding within the 
: y capture in warfar and raids; and by other 
more variable events as Penalty for crimes, or compensation for 
indebtedness, purchase ete. Slavery may be even imposed a3 4 


“L, T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (London: Chapman & Hall, reprinted 


1951), p. 271. y 
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punishment for lying, as it was generally practised among the 
Bannavs of Cambodia.** 

Again, slavery, in its extreme form, is the lowest state to which 
a man may sink—in fact, he loses his own juridical personality 
and stands deprived of all human rights, even the right to live. 
A slave is regarded as a living something, not some one, when he is 
owned by another man—owned in the classical sense of ius utendi 
et abutendi: the right to use and dispose of the object in any way 
that the owner likes. Among some preliterate tribes slaves have 
even been kept like cattle to be eaten at certain times. As 
Hobhouse remarks, this is undoubtedly ‘the most revolting stage 
in the history of human development’. Even Aristotle himself, 
in spite of the mild view which he generally took of slavery, saw in 
the slaves mere animal tools, and called the enslavement of barbari- 
ans a form of hunting.’ Moreover, if slavery is taken in this strict 
sense, it cannot be said that society is divided into two classes inas- 
much as one of them is no longer considered as a class of real men 
but merely as chattles. The master class would be then the only class. 

There is another concept of slavery according to which a class 
of inferior men is supposed to exist who are destined by nature 
to serve the other so-called ‘master-race’. This theory in which 
the slave is held as a peculiar kind of lower breed or rather 
‘infra-man’ has been frequently revived in the dealings of men 
with men even in modern times; but, as we have seen in another 
part of this work,®4 there is no justification for this theory either 

_in science or in history. If a group of men are supposed to be 
naturally born to serve others—implying thereby that this conditon 
remains in the species—if they have no autonomy, rights or 
freedom of their own, but depend utterly on the good pleasure 
of those whom they serve, then they can no longer be considered 
as persons except on sufferance. In the same way, when the social 
Organization is such that all rights are supposed to come from the 
State, then all the citizens are reduced to the category of pre- 
sumptive slaves or serfs, even if they are well looked after as dogs 
and cats occasionally are. 

The legal position of the slave is undoubtedly worse than that 
of the serf inasmuch as on the former ‘any or all of the powers 
attaching to the right ownership are exercised’;** whereas the 


“E. Westermark, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (London: Mac- 
millan 1924-26), Vol. II, p. 74. i f: 
*Aristotle, Politics, I, ii, 125, 2-b, 10; iv, 1,253-b, 20-33; vii, 1,255-b, 35. 
“Supra, chapter 11. 
he League of Nations Convention on Slavery’ of September, 25, 1925, 
Quoted by Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in Southeast Asia (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
Sity of North Carolina Press, 1950), p. 6. 
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latter has certain rights, though he may be sold, or transfora 
together with the land to which he may be attached. e ir 
seldom the slave’s lot in practice is better than that o a $ 
Thus among the Romans a native slave sold or pawne aa 
family to redeem a debt was better treated than a war E ani 
In the Belgian Congo the domestic slave is well treaca a 
protected by his master as a minor, and in Southern Nige i 
as Lowie writes, slaves ‘emphatically were not of a lower am 
for they exerted influence in the family and married bee 
women, who suffered no loss of status from the union’. aval 
the sister of a king of Southern Nigeria was married to a a id 
in Rome many of them like Epictetus were eminent men oar 
in high esteem. But when the Slave is given the right to vd 
his freedom, or some other fundamental rights are acknowledg 
in him, he can hardly be called a slave any more. -rehe 
Slavery and serfdom are from the psychological viewpoint na 
effect of two deep seated human tendencies, namely, the dea 
to excel and dominate over one’s fellowmen, and the will to li 


. x vith 
and prosper at their expense. Slavery is more concerned V 
man; serfdom with his services. 


found in a society sufficiently di 
ally and economically, 
the same reason they 
Pygmies or Andamanese, and ri 


; ind © 
> S a thing or an object; thus the extreme kin in 

slavery, which we have mentioned, had a percarious eriste nee a 

history; it is rather a point of reference with which the existi 


know much more; it 
slave was a chattel. B 

Even before Arist 
that ‘God made al 


Anthropos (July- December 1950), p. 883 
Lowie, Social Organization, p. 290. 
ssHobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 


pit- 
tions of the Simpler Peoples (London: Ch: 
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slave,’ and Dio Chrysostom a few centuries after, declared that the 
form of slavery derived from war and conquest, though ‘the oldest 
and that which has given birth to all the rest,’ is ‘very weak in point 
of justice’ The anti-slavery principle, namely, that “all men 
are equal by nature’! was proposed first in a body by the Stoic 
philosophers and was taken up and developed by the medieval 
church through such writers as Augustine, Gregory the Great, 
and various popes. Thus, in spite of the various forms of serfdom 
which had arisen, by the end of the twelfth century slavery was 
almost unknown in Europe. When four centuries later, it appeared 
in America in another form, it was suppressed not without a long 
struggle by some ethical and religious agencies of the time in 
which we find such men as Wilberforce, Hutcheson, Wesley, 
Adam, Smith, the Society of Friends of Quakers and some of the 
popes.” 

Owing largely to the influence of many governments and 
churches and such international bodies as the Legue of Nations 
and the United Nations, institutionalized slavery and serfdom 
no longer exist in the civilized world; but remnants of them may 
still be found in some places, while the proclivity to treat men 
as slaves or serfs is still ingrained in many minds. This is why 
now and then international meetings and conventions are held 
to remedy these situations. Such was, for instance, the preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference of International Labour Organization 
held at New Delhi in November 1947, and the International Bill 
of Human Rights adopted by the International Assembly of the 
United Nations in December 1948. The abuses and malpractices 
condemned in these conventions occur mostly in the enforcement 
of tyrannical laws or in labour contracts when the workers out 
Of necessity feel compelled to accept conditions which in reality 
are incompatible with their freedom. It is true that the fulfilment 
of one’s contracts and obligations is necessary for social life; in its 
juridical aspect this is made up of a vast network of rights and 
duties, but neither those contracts nor the obligations arising 
thereform can be justified when serious physical or moral com- 
pulsion has been at work. Paul Vinogradoff distinguishes three 
degrees in which the manual labourer has been employed in 
Society: ‘(1) as a chattel at will;. (2) as a subordinate whose duties 


v ENA Py Newman, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1877), 
ol. I, p. 141. 

4040 Ibid., pp. 142 seqq. À 

“By human nature is meant all that is essential and fundamental to man as 
a principle of action. Other qualities like wealth, colour etc., are considered as 
accidental, and in them men are generally not equal. 

CY. L. T. Hobhouse, op. cit., pp. 295-314. 
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are fixed by custom: and (3) as a free agent’. The first degree 
is supposed to have been completely abolished;* it is the second 
which is still in vogue in some places, and the fight against it 
must be carried on until the third degree has been reached. As 
man’s behaviour becomes anti-social when he refuses to SN 
others their due, so servitude begins for him who is not given his 
due. The end of justice is the beginning of servitude. 7 
Here a final question Presents itself. Is it possible or desirable 
to prevent social stratification and thus have a classless society? 
The answer to this question seems to be obvious. If history teaches 
anything in this regard it is that social differences among men are 
a common feature of every Society. As these differences spread 
over large numbers they give rise to Various interests and degrees 
of prestige; social Stratification, or at least the division of society 


E Is may have easy access tO 
Upper strata. Social Mobility and stratification can only 


justified if in the final resort society or rather the individuals 
composing it, stand to gain. 


be 


VE see: 
all of which m 


is 2 
; but there 15 
Fare 2 from 
n individuals may pass 
one class to another, In this System there is also a tendency ee 
endogamy within the class, but it also leaves plenty of oppor 
tunity for Inter-class Marriage. This system may be more Or less 
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rigid in accordance with various circumstances, historical or 
economic. 

In the caste system endogamy is paramount. Each caste tends 
to form a close system within itself, making social mobility for 
the individual practically impossible. This system has been 
Considered as a sacred order in whose fulfilment the whole duty 
Or dharma of the individual was contained. Untouchability was 
the worst feature of the system. 

Where the slavery system exists a section of society is placed 
at the utter mercy of the other. The inferior classes are deprived 
of all rights; they are hardly held as men but as chattels. When 
the condition becomes milder and certain fundamental rights are 
acknowledged in his favour he becomes a serf. He is free in many 
respects but his freedom is hampered by unjust restrictions and 
obligations. In spite of its abolition, traces of slavery still exist 
in the world. Finally, though social stratification seems to be 
unavoidable, it should be directed to the benefit of society. 


PART IV 
THE MARCH OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


In Part III of the present work we have reviewed the different 
factors that influence social change, especially, heredity, environ- 
ment, and personality, together with the phenomena arising from 
their interaction, such as the race problem, the order of culture 
and civilization, and social stratification. 

In this part we must advan 
further. Assuming, 
the product of acci 


ce with our investigation a step 
as we are entitled to, that social change is 
dent and design—of forces that in part can 
be controlled and in part follow a logic of their own—it goes 
without saying that man is not the mere plaything of circum- 


Stances but the protagonist of his own drama. Yet we can still 
ask whether, on the whol 


goal whose trends and rhythm, if 


ics where social selection is deliberate 
and Purposeful. In Part II 3 
of social change; in this part, we will be engaged with the agencies 
of social selection (natural 


and social) insofar as they are related 
to the final problem of evolution and progress, 


CHAPTER 14 


NATURAL AND SOCIAL SELECTION 


Natural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest 


Selection in general is ‘the 


i f act or process by which, in ao 
cordance with a given norm or end, certain things are retained 
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or promoted and others discarded’. It means an act of preference 
for certain objects over others. Thus, in accordance with our 
artistic preferences, we plump for certain music records and reject 
others, or have a weakness for one kind of poetry and neglect 
Others. Selection, in this sense, is different from change which 
merely means the substitution of one thing or form for another. 
Natural selection is that which nature with her laws is supposed 
to follow; whereas social selection is brought about by society 
with its laws and conventions. 

According to early sociologists like Herbert Spencer, natural 
selection, was the key to social evolution. Every being had to 
be adjusted to its environment; it was only by going through 
the corresponding structural changes that this adjustment could be 
effected. Thus only those animals that had developed lungs 
could live on land, while those only which were endowed with 
gills could live in water. In a similar way, palm trees by reason 
of their structure could only grow in warm climates, while elm 
trees lived only in cold latitudes. Moreover, it was thought 
that the very exigencies of environment were instrumental in 
bringing about those changes or mutations in the organism by 
Which adjustments become possible. Thus ‘necessity creates the 
organ’ became a slogan among sociologists. The organisms 
which failed to make the responses congenial with the situation 
were doomed to extinction; only the fittest survived. The role 
therefore of the physical environment was to select those organisms 
Which were better equipped for survival and to eliminate the unfit. 

But when things were investigated more deeply, it was found 
that environment was not the only agency of natural selection. 
According to the doctrine of Malthus the food supply of the world 
is limited while living beings tend to multiply indefinitely. Thus 
the female fish brings forth about 646,000 eggs in every spawn, 
a bird about five, and a similar number for the majority of reptiles 
and quadrupeds. This situation gives rise to an eliminatory strife 
for food in which those who fail to secure it perish, and the more 
Successful survive and multiply. ‘The survival of the fittest 


through the struggle for existence’ was therefore the formula 
which condensed better than any other the popular and naive 
ion of natural selection. 


ideas of the early evolutionists on the questi 

In this view every generation transmits to the next one the 
best of its members, namely, those that have survived in the 
struggle for life, while the rising generation, by the same sifting 
mechanism, hands over to the next the pick of its numbers. This 
Conviction explains clearly the unbounded optimism of those 
times, not very remote from us, when the average man could 
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still think that ‘every day, in every way, the world was getting 
better’ and that for this the only thing that mattered was to leave 
free the untrammelled forces of nature which would work this 
type of spontaneous selection by themselves. Those were the 
times of the physiocrats in economics and the individualists 10 
politics, whose complacent laissez faire theories seemed to be 
confirmed and encouraged by the spectacular advance of science 
and technology in that period. 

The Rati of tae theories held by men who should have 
known better were indeed deplorable. Under the pretence of 
giving free rein to the working of the laws of ‘the struggle for 
existence’, and ‘the survival of the fittest’, the exploitation of the 
weak and poor by the strong and rich was thought to be justified 
as a step towards a better world which was bound to come 1n, 
the long run. But fortunately it began to be realized in time 
that this ‘long run’ could be so long that, before it was Ove! 
much irreparable harm would have been inflicted on the weakest 
and most vulnerable part of mankind. Thus the tide began 
to turn and more sober counsels over the dangerous optimism 
of the times prevailed—an optimism at the bottom of which, 
as some writers have observed, was nothing but the British self- 
complacency of the Victorian era. i 

One of the weaknesses of this position as a theory of socia 
causation was that it paid an exclusive and disproportionate 
attention to the mechanical and biological forces of nature leaving 
out of account, or considerably minimizing, the action of the 
intellectual, moral, social and religious forces of society. Thus, 
according to a writer who can be regarded as one of the latest 


exponents of this theory, or way of thinking, man is in the last 
analysis ‘an animal in a natural 


i i environment’, and ie 
biological test is the ultimate and final one in social affairs. 
Therefore there is no question of natural rights, because even the 
right to live ‘is not natural at all? Moralists and humani: 
tarians are ‘mere sentimentalists, warm of heart but soft of head 
whose endeavours are ‘pure weak-mindedness.4 ‘Sentimentalists 


are always proclaiming that force does nothing. That is nonsense. 
Force of some sort is what does everything.” That these words 
were written at all is not surprising, but what is really ironical is 
that they were reproduced and 


committed to the press in 1947 
1A. G. Keller, Socie 


tal i 
a al Evolution, 1947, p. 260. 
8Ibid., p. 135. 
Ibid., p. 114. 
*Ibid., p. 118. 
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when the world was exhausted by a violent war in whose making 
these ideas had played a considerable part. 

Concerning the term ‘fittest’ there is also a good deal of 
ambiguity. The ‘fittest? are implicitly understood to be the 
‘best’. But best in what sense? The individual who proves to 
be the fittest in the struggle for survival may be the worst in 
social, moral, or intellectual qualities. The ruthless may become 
victorious in a battle, and the coward may save his skin in flight, 
while the honest, considerate, and gentle may be easily swept 
away. It was the honesty of Socrates that shortened his life; it 
was the charity of the youthful Aloysius Gonzaga which brought 
him to an early grave through a disease which he contracted 
while serving the plague-striken in Rome. By this it is not 
implied that the gentle and moral virtues have no survival value; 
in fact, they are highly beneficial to society and their survival 
value is more social than individual—a great man will die that 
others may live. But what we mean to say is that the biological 
capacity to survive has not only nothing to do with human or 
social values, but it may also be at variance with them. Man 
has always been much more than a mere biological organism, 
and in the kingdom of living beings occupies a place infinitely 
superior to that of plants and animals. Any degree of optimism 
founded upon the sheer power that individuals may have of sur- 
viving biologically rests on a confusion of ideas which often has 
served as the breeding ground of dangerous racial theories. 
The concept of biological fitness to survive must be superseded 
by the concept of human worth which certainly has great 
social value. 

On the other hand. though it is true that in the animal 
kingdom survival through struggle and elimination plays an 
important part, it must also be admitted that co-operation, peace- 
ful living, and a multiplicity of complementary functions like 
symbiosis between different species, play likewise a great part in 
its survival and propagation. With regard to man, co-operation 
is so indispensable in society that without it, or even without its 
prevalence over the opposite forces of conflict, society could not 
exist. What underlies the social life of man is not strife, but 
co-operation; competition, dissension, and opposition are only 
possible on a common background of agreement and collaboration. 
The celebrated paradox of agreeing to disagree, or rather in order 
to disagree is a common feature of human life which makes 
possible the existence of two contending teams on the same play- 
ground under the same set of rules, as well as the wrestling of two 
political parties under the same constitution. It is only when 
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the basic solidarity of society fails that social institutions anG 
ial life itself begin to disintegrate. j AN 
Ses that we are criticising rests ultimately on a veal 
simplification of the relations between organism and = ce 
These cannot be inciuded within the narrow formula o ae 
and response, because every stimulation proceeding fom ei a iE 
ment can elicit a great variety of responses in accor¢ Pa pe 
the range of adaptability of the organism, especially in eo ate 
of man. A cold temperature, for instance, is counteracte ae 
human being by shelter, clothing, eating of animal fats, m He 
fire and a great variety of modern inventions. Animals also be. 
the demands of their environment, as may be easily ete: a 
many ways. The sparrow, for instance, whose natural habi A 
the country, can build its nest in a modern city as if it were mo 
through a dense forest. ‘ A 
To believe that every environmental demand requires a vana 
tion or mutation in the organism, or the development of an on 
which, through biological heredity, will remain permanent ee, 
the species, is more than experience and science can admit. Rii 
already know that acquired characteristics are not transmit iy 
but if this were the case it would only happen on an RENEO 
reduced scale. The wholesale inheritance of acquired chisa 
teristics which early evolutionists, especially Lamarck and Speos 
postulated is an illusion. The latter placed such faith in it t E 
he went so far as to say: ‘Either there was inheritance of acquit 
characteristics or there was no evolution.® More in keeping 
with modern science was the opinion of those who, like Darwin, 
did not insist on such inheritance as necessary for evolution; 
selection through variation was good enough for them. Move 
few writers overstressed the selective power of natural environmen! 
to such an extent that according to them, it not only created the 
Organ, but, though ages and ages were needed for this selective 
Process, the very organism itself. Yet the obvious fact seems to 


have escaped them, namely, that the milieu in which the eagle 
moves is also common to 


the sea is the natural ho 
of the algae anda huge va: 
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That every organism, including man, has to be adjusted to 
its environment, is obvious. But the notion of adjustment or 
adaptation is so wide what it cannot be confined to one only or 
a few types. Adjustment basically means that the organism 
cannot live perpetually at variance with its environment at the 
risk of perishing or living under constant strain. Both organism 
and environment have to be proportionate or suited to each other; 
but whether the adjustment has to be made in this or that way, 
depends largely on the organism. The same danger may be over- 
come by braving it or by evading it, and hardly any situation 
arises in which the organism is a purely passive factor. Interaction 
between the two factors explains the interplay of organism and 
environment better than the mere reaction of one to the stimulus 
of the other. The challenge ‘adapt or perish’, which natural 
environment throws to the organism, means simply that this, if 
well adjusted, may survive; but it does not imply that it will 
survive—as its life depends also on other intrinsic causes—; nor 
does it explain in what way it is going to survive, as this finally 
depends on the nature of the organism itself and on the resources 
that it can command. Without an adequate environment neither 
the horse nor the flower will survive; but by no exigency of the 
environment will the flower behave as a horse nor will the horse 
become a flower. 

So far as the social life of man is concerned, environment— 
the natural environment with which we are dealing—besides 
offering: him a basis for physical survival, or otherwise limiting 
and conditioning his activity, hardly explains anything else. 
As Hobhouse writes: 

The environment never makes arts or institutions, these pro- 
ceed from the energy of human thought and will, but the 
environment does go to determine the lines on which human 
energy can succeed, and so to decide what experiments and 
tentative beginnings will ripen into institutions.® 
As we have dealt more fully with this question in Chapter 10, 

when discussing the effects of heredity and environment on man, 
we need not dilate on it any longer here. 

Social Selection.—Against the background of natural selection 
which, in its positive side, amounts to mere survival and limited 
conditioning of man’s activities, we may now study the process 
of social selection of which man is the protagonist. 

Social selection is the result of the forces unleashed or controlled 
by man which are operative in society. They include not only 


SL. T. Hobhouse, Social Development (London: 1938), p. 97. 
22 
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material forces but also immaterial elements embodied in social 
institutions and in all the accomplishments of mankind. The 
working of social selection is due, in the final resort, to the 
combined effect of the forces of culture and ¢ivilization which are 
placed at the service of man; he has also always been devising 
schemes and using tools whereby the possible effects of natural 
selection have been variously modified. Man has been described 
as homo faber: the user of tools. This ability is but the result of 
a more general prerogative of man, namely, that of being homo 
sapiens, i.e., an intelligent being. 

When technology is but little developed and men live in a 
simple collecting economy they are largely at the mercy of crude 
forces of nature which at one time provides them with plenty. 
and at another decimates their numbers with pestilence and 
havoc. Here natural selection, with its final verdict of ‘adaptation 
or death’, frequently reigns supreme. But as civilization develops 
and man’s control over the forces of nature increases, natural 
selection becomes an ever-decreasing factor in human life; while 
social selection becomes more and more prominent. At this stage 
there is no longer a place—if ever there was for man—for the 
organism-environment dichotomy. The agent that now faces 
environments is an intelligent being provided with all the resources 
of his ingenuity and skill, while environment has become largely 
modified and tamed with his daring and technique. 
ieee ie red the history of civilization as we sec it unfolding 
ised ath very eyes. The hitherto insalubrious parts of the 
Sah Gees to the progress of medicine, no longer hold 
Aes r the civilized - man. The inhospitable regions of 
ce He Penoy inhabited and equipped with the comforts of 
roth mae tviization; the arid zones and proverbial deserts of the 
ats y becoming fertile; distances are annihilated by 

cropiane, the constellation, and the rocket; T 
summit of Eve =e he rocket; even the very 
rest, the last seemingl id of 

nature, has finally yielded to the S A E airon eng irit 
OR ingenuity and invincible spi! 
pears aes operates within a far wider range than natural 
r o ers various solutions to one and the same situation. 

The weakling in body is no longer unfit to live; by his intellectual 
and moral attainments he may become one of ‘he fittest members 
of society as the case of Dr. Hellen Keller shows. She became 
blind, deaf, and dumb when she was 19 months old. With her 
own energy and the help of her friends she stad her B.A- 
degree ‘cum laude’, and three doctorates, and was able to swim, 
ride a horse and a tandem bicycle. Since 1955, at the age of 15, 
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she is engaged in a world crusade for the benefit of the blind.® 
In a word, the ravages of disease and pestilence with their effects 
are now kept within narrow bounds; man’s expectation of life 
has increased, and many persons, who in a purely natural environ- 
ment would be living a precarious life, may now live as sound in 
body and mind as the healthiest member of society. 

Social selection goes beyond the limits of elimination or survival. 
It has its values, the values set up or accepted by man himself, 
according to which not only the individual may survive but even 
attain a definite position in life. In some societies persons born 
of noble lineage or of the aristocracy are accorded a superior 
rank in the social structure. In others, the intellectual, the saint,” 
the politician, or the businessman are held likewise in high esteem 
and encouraged in accordance with the scale of values of those 
societies, There are even preliterate societies in which magical 
ability and mental unbalance are highly rated and held in 
honour. Nevertheless the trends followed by the forces of social 
selection are subjected to change within the .same society. Thus 
the ruthless illiterate, who in the tenth century Europe could 
become a landlord, a duke, or a king, was rated some centuries 
later a failure; in modern times the trade unionist, who some 
decades ago was considered a conspirator, is now regarded as a 
Necessary element in the running of the economic and social 
orders. ' 

On the whole it seems clear that the qualities favoured by 
natural selection, such as physical endurance and bodily strength, 
are often at a discount compared with those favoured by social 
Selection, inasmuch as they may be opposed to or contrasted with 
Other values held in greater esteem by society; thus the well-built 
criminal ends his life in the electric chair; the robust soldier may 
be mowed down by the automatic rifle; the healthy villager may 
become neurotic in a city. On the other hand, values prevailing 
in a relatively advanced society may also coincide with the qualities 
encouraged by natural selection, as when biological fitness and 
physical strength among racialists or warlike people are highly 
appreciated. But even in this case, in spite of the identity of 
Objects, the way in which they are pursued by the forces of natural 
and social selection will differ considerably. Thus in a Nordic 
Tacialist society, as happened in Nazi Germany, the cult of the 
blond beast’ is encouraged; genocide or the extermination of 
an alien race is promoted; and the artificial methods of euthanasia 
and sterilization are widely practised in order to prevent the 


> Cf. Dr. Hellen Keller, Story of Her Life and Achievements. The Directorate of 
Dublicity, Government of Bombay, no. date (1955). 
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propagation of the so-called unfit—ways which are completely 
different from those followed by the forces of nature. an 
It follows from what has so far been said that the 
‘selection’ as applied to natural selection is a mere metap oa 
Nature sustains or eliminates but blindly, without following hae 
definite norm in which the essence of ‘selection’ consists. It a 
its rules and laws because nature is not chaotic; but these are ae 
consciously followed; yet it is the role of science to study “he 
control them either in themselves or in their effects. On j 
contrary, as regards social selection, the term ‘selection has 5 
more adequate and precise meaning. In social life there aa 
‘norm or plan, more or less consciously thought out or acre hes 4 
in the pursuance of which some things are dropped or elimina i 
and others kept or favoured. In this sense we may speak of sora 
selection, even though many factors interfere with the proce 
which may impede or misdirect its course; or it may be that ma 
himself is unable to foresee all the results of his actions or of 
institutions he has established. jind 
Yet in spite of these and many other limitations and eo 
alleys that social life offers, a planned society or a society Pee 
in its various aspects is really possible. Planning means 1n ne 
last resort ‘to direct the forces of social selection towards ie 
Tealization of certain cherished values or urgent ends’. It 1S dic 
application of human reason to the improvement of social con Š 
tions; and even though in practice things may not run to schedu e 
yet the self-conscious efforts of the human mind will always 
registered in the onward march of events. An action is rationi 
even if things do not happen according to prediction. As Erne 
Barker said when criticizing the early anti-rationalist position 2 
„Graham Wallas: ‘We might argue that reason is none the les 
Teason when it is not conscious inference, and that it is a foley 
to derationalize political society because it is not an explici 
organization of conscious reason.’ y 
At this juncture we must turn our attention to the study of ey 
and country life as agencies of social selection, though many of the! 
effects have never been intended explicitly or implicitly by mam 
City and Country as Agencies of Social Selection.—It 1 
undoubtedly true that ʻa city as a concrete expression of the 
motive forces and ideas regulating the life of the citizens is the 
noblest monument of human life and- conception’;™ in other 


10 E, Barker, Political Thought in England 1848-1914, Revised edition (London: 
Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 1928), ied tee 914, Revise 
11 Binode Behari Dutt, To 


j wn Planning in Ancient India (Calcutta & Simla: 
Thacker, Spink and Co., 1925), p. 18. 
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words, a city is an expression of man’s ideals; but inasmuch as 
it has its own exigencies like its counterpart, the country or village, 
and requires a certain type of adaptation which thereby influences 
the mode of life of its individuals and the structure of its social 
groups, it becomes an agency of social selection. 

Several attempts have been made to define the city in terms of 
its population; to distinguish it from the town, the village, and 
the hamlet;!2 but we prefer a more general division in which 
the city—taken as synonymous with the town—is ‘a social, 
political, legal, and economic unit consisting of a large number 
of people living habitually together.” Where the dividing line 
in numbers may be drawn to distinguish the city from the village 
or country unit is difficult to decide. Populations of 10,000 or 
20,000 inhabitants are often taken as cities, but, without trying 
to dogmatise on this question, we may say that in our times a 
Population centre of 50,000 or 100,000 inhabitants may be 
certainly taken as a city, even if its life depends on a bigger city 
of which it is a satellite. The big cities and the city-states of the 
ancient world had a similar population: Sparta had about 50,000 
inhabitants, Syracuse 100,000, Athens 150,000; but when Rome 
was at its highest as a city-state it had more than one million 

x inhabitants.15 

The origin of the city is due to a number of causes, the most 
basic of which is undoubtedly the creation of an economic surplus, 
Owing to which men no longer live from hand to mouth but need 
also a place where they can exchange the surplus goods, namely, 
a market. This is usually located in places where access is free 
and communications are easy. So the great historical cities, espe- 
cially of antiquity, rose mainly near the sea, as Tyre, Sidon, Athens 
(Piraeus), and Alexandria; or those in the valleys of navigable 
rivers as Memphis, Babylon, Ayodhya, and Pataliputra (modern, 
Patna). The big civilizations of antiquity have mostly been river 
Civilizations of which the most outstanding case is that of the 
Indo-Gangetic civilization, which, as its name indicates, developed 
in the fertile valleys of the Indus and the Ganges. The connection 
of these civilizations with the cities, and their dependence on them 
is such that the very name civilization is derived from the latin 
civitas, or city. Š 

Another historical role of the ancient city is that of defence. 
The Greek city or polis, of which the present ruins of the Akropolis 


12 Ch. P. Loomis and J. A. Beggle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc. 1951), p. 177. 3 z 

33 William B. Munro, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Art. ‘City’. Reprint 
1949 vol. Ill, p. 475. 
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of Athens are a classical illustration, meant originally a fortified 
place for defence against the attacks of hostile neighbours. But 
once the common life of the polis becomes normal and consolidated 
it is often transformed into a centre where arts, crafts, and public 
institutions attain an unparalleled degree of development known 
in consequence by the name of civilization. The same pheno- 
menon is to be found in the East where the term (9%) (pura), 
originally meaning a fortified place, developed into a city, so that 
in our own days many a modern city like Nagpur, Manipur. 
Singapur, still keep the original term. The similarity between 
the polis (root pal) and the pura (root pur), seems to be more than 
an accident of language, for both are probably connected in name 
as well as in social function. 

Sometimes cities arose in places of religious pilgrimages and 
adoration, or on spots conspicuous for their palaces or rnonuments. 
But regardless of their origins, cities have always developed into 
nuclei of population commanding large economic resources; 
offering considerable facilities for exchange and commerce, and 
centralizing in themselves the political and social power of the 
outlying region or country. 

As mentioned in a previous chapter, the characteristic feature 
of the modern city, which distinguishes it from the cities © 
antiquity, is its high degree of industrialization. This accounts 
for its rapid growth since the days of the Industrial Revolution 
and for the expanding rate of urbanization which is to be found 
in every nation. In England, besides the spectacular increase © 
London during the last century, we find that such industrial 
cities as Birmingham increased from 73,000 inhabitants in 180 
to 995,000 in 1945; during the same period Leeds increased from 
53,000 to 448,000; Bristol from 63,000 to 411,000; and Shefield 
gom 46,000 to 474,000.15 For the same reason the first three 
Ae lade aparine a characteristic growth as expressed 1M 


Population in the years 


Cities 1891 1921 

1941 1951 
abay 821,764 1,175,914 1,161,383 2,839,270 
Nanaia 744,294 1,046,300 2,108,891 4,578,071 


452,518 526,911 77,481 1,416,056 
A Cie Hac: i icti 
Paio. C. Wyld, Universal Dictionary of the English Language, edit., 1936, yei 
135 Sir Willi i ; 
meats 1953), p. Saee The Making of Our Towns (London: Eyre & Sp p 
e figures are taken from K. Davi ihe 
tein aken - Davis, The Population of India and P akis, 
(rinceton, | Nets Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 132, and from rs 
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Within the same pericd an industrial city like Ahmedabad 
rose from 144,451 inhabitants in 1891 to 788,333 in 1951, while 
Jamshedpur increased from an insignificant population to one of 
218,162 in our times. 

As to the relative changes of the rural-urban population in 
England we may briefly mention that before the Industrial Revo- 
lution ten to fifteen per cent. of its inhabitants lived in cities of 
ten thousand or more, while in 1931 the ratio was 73.6 per cent. 
in the cities versus 26.4 per cent. in the country. In the United 
States at the beginning of the nineteenth century about four per 
cent. of the population lived in cities of more than eight thousand 
inhabitants, in 1940 the ratio was about 48 per cent., and in 1950, 
64 per cent.” 

For India we have the following figures:"* 

Percentage of Population 


Year Rural Urban 
1921 88.7 11.3 
1931 87.9 12.1 
1941 86.1 13.9 
1951 82.7 17.3 


As may be seen from this table the march towards urbanization 
in India is slow, but steady; but with the increasing rate of indus- 
trialization it is being accelerated. These percentages show also 
that 62 million of Indians are living in cities where the problems 
are increasing in proportion to their numbers. In India, like in 
any other part of the world, the cities have increased mainly by 
immigration from other parts of the country. The birth rate 
proper of the cities would have never fostered such an increase in 
population as now are living in the cities. 

Contrasts between City and Country Life—As the influ- 
ence of the city on the village is extending and urban institutions 
and manners are becoming widely spread in the country, the 
difference between the two is becoming more and more a matter 
of degree. But this is a comparatively novel situation; the normal 
phenomenon in history is the existence of a relatively self-contained 
and isolated village, as it exists largely in the East, developing its 
peculiar life and characteristics which it communicates to its 
inhabitants and are in striking contrast with those of the city. 


47 Cf. Donald J. Bogue, ‘Urbanism in the United States 1950’. The American 
Journal of Sociology (March 1955), Vol. LX, No. 5, pp. 471-486. i 
18 Cf. India, A Reference Annual (Government of India, Ministry of Information 
_and Broadcasting 1953), p. 6. In this work the term ‘urban’ includes places 
of 100,000 inhabitants and over. 
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Even now-a-days, in spite of the greater equality between SH 
and country in modern industrialized nations, many of the tradi- 
tional differences still remain. z f 

Life in the country is conspicuous by the predominance o 
family life and immediate contacts between its neighbours. It is 
the home of the joint family which in the city loses its cohesion. 
A ‘free lance’ or adult unmarried person, detached from family 
bonds, is looked askance at in the village and is easily made an 
object of gossip by his neighbours; while such a person passes 
unnoticed in the town and is readily admitted to those places 
where, as the public notices sometimes indicate, ‘children and 
dogs are not wanted.’ In the country everybody is known | by 
his own name; customers are not mere numbers or simply ‘the 
public’; but persons with whom all are acquainted. Even the 
letters.or postcards sent to the village do not need any special 
address as long as the name of the village and person are clearly 
and legibly written. Things are usually done by mutual under- 
standing or custom, not by hard and fast rules; even bus or cinema 
queues, those indispensable threads which hold the city together, 
are conspicuous by their absence in the village. , 

Here life is simple and uniform. There are few ambitious men; 
still fewer excitements; the degree of mobility in the social scale 
is insignificant. The poor are supposed to remain poor, though 
they may see better or worse times; and the rich are expected to 
remain rich in spite of eventual changes. The poor turned rich 
Overnight, or the millionaire reduced to beggary in one day are 
cases unknown in the village. Here the man of enterprise, the 
live wire’, has no place except for occasional visits; his propet 


milieu is that of the city where he can find plenty of opportunities 


tor amos spirit. 

n the village, only a predomin. of occupation 
prevails. Besides the In I anise ‘whic 
mily is supposed to bake its own bread; 
e t and carpenters; to do their own linen 
Washing, and at times even to be the teachers of their children- 
fon environment, physical as well as social, seems to be the same 
oo ey The city, on the contrary, is the place of specialization. 

© most ordinary Occupations are divided and subdivided, an 
most of the tasks which were traditionally performed in the family, 
are being now gradually removed from it. People are brought 
physically together in the city, but not psychologically as is proved 
by the diversity of values and lack of consensus shown by the 
urbanites. Here the environment offers so many . varieties and. 
contrasts that each individual is affected not by the environment 
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as a whole, but only by those parts of it which have a significance 
for him. 

Connected with these phenomena there is also the conservatism 
ofthe country as compared with the progressive spirit of the city. 
In the country, custom and tradition are the supreme rulers; the 
innovator is looked upon as heretic who, if left at large, would 
break the solidarity of the community. The city, on the contrary, 
is ruled by the impersonality of law and the caprice of fashion; 
though custom still holds its own, yet it is often more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Innovation and contrast 
are the rule. The scholar and the genius, the idealist and the 
philosopher, the futurist and the revivalist, the crank and the 
cracked, the reformer and the revolutionary are the exclusive 
products, or, at least, the congenial inhabitants of the city. Epstein 
and Einstein, Picasso and Dali, Kid Gavilan and existentialism are 
only possible in the city. 

If the country is the home of likeness, the city is;the abode 
of contrasts. While in the former the state of health, income, 
and education are pretty well balanced, in the latter great dis- 
similarities are to be found, especially between the rich and the 
poor. In the city the curves of the birth rate and the death rate 
attain their highest and their lowest points; here are to be found 
extremes of wealth and poverty, starvation in the midst of plenty, 
high standards of morality side by side with vice and degradation, 
and towering scholarship together with abysmal ignorance. 

Though in the city the number of males is generally higher 
than that of females, yet in some cities of the West, as in the 
U.S.A., the city attracts more young women from the villages 
than men, for they can find many occupations there which are 
Still closed to them in the village. As regards India the ratio 
between sexes is of 947 females for 1,000 males, yet in 1941 the 
Average ratio in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
was 178 males for every hundred females;!° and though this 
difference tends to decrease, yet the disproportion and the moral 
Problems created by it still prevail. Delinquency also, and 
€specially suicide, are more common in the city that in the . 
Country; as J. A. Quinn says: ‘in the city there is even persistency 
Or perpetuation of delinquency in certain areas where delinquent 
groups have formed a tradition.’° On the other hand, there 
are more opportunities for education and social training in the 
city than in the country; thus it seems likely that the city attracts 
the more intelligent and ambitious. 


s K. Davis, op. cit., p. 141. Cf. also India, 1955, p. 10. 
James A. Quinn, Human Ecology (New York: Prentice Hall, 1950), p. 526. 
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iti re 
Economic advancement and abundance of opportuni a Ry 
some of the most common incentives of the city, but as the P 


remarks, very frequently only disappointment and despair @r¢ 
found: 


If to the city sped—what waits him here? 

To see profusion that he must not share; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury and thin mankind; 

To sce those joys the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies his sickly trade; 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way.” i 

The city is looked upon not only as the home of wealth bu 

also as the home of freedom; though it may offer hardly zY 
immediate prospects of economic improvement, nevertheless ” 
a few persons brave ail the discomforts of the city where 4 hey 
have gone to escape from the shackles of custom and tradition 
and the all-pervading pressure of the small community- Erai 
Vergil acknowledged this in the person of the shepherd W 
confessed to have gone to Rome in order to enjoy his freedom 
Libertas quae sero tamen inertem (Freedom which, though late, 


o 


t 
9 y life as a sort of privilege which not everybody could 
enjoy. Even e Greeks of the classical age the villag 


e of social development when civilizatt© 
In his opinion the city develops throue 
h of which is given its appropriate name’ 
Polis or normal city, Metropolis ot ruling 
i ' annical city, and Necropolis or dying city: 
Goldsmith, ‘The Deserted Village,’ Selected Works chosen by Richard 


egins to disintegrate 
the following stages eac 
Eopolis or early city, 
city, Tyrannopolis or tyr. 


Garnett (London: Rupert -Davi 
ia Vergil, Ecloga, 1, Mag Davis, 1950), p. 616 
TA. - O. Spengler, Decline of the West, trans. G. F., Atkison (New york: 
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Other authors confine themselves to stress the unsociability, un- 
healthiness, artificiality, and moral degradation of the city in 
contrast with the simplicity, friendliness, and naturalness of the 
country. Graham Wallas thinks that man’s natural dispositions 
evolved in prehistorical times in a rural environment, to which 
they became adjusted and were perpetuated through habit and 
heredity; but the modern industrial city now fails to stimulate 
those dispositions which in consequence became ‘baulked’ and, 
as such, give rise to perpetual maladjustments and frustrations.®* 
But this explanation cannot be admitted unless one accepts the 
transmission of acquired characteristics, and even then some 
historical points will have to be cleared. 

Other authors like Maclver stress the benefits of the city on 
sociological grounds in these or similar terms. 


Where the near community is all community, its exclusiveness 
rests on ignorance and narrowness of thought, its emotional 
strength is accompanied by intellectual weakness. Its member 
becomes the slave of its traditions, the prisoner of its own 
affections. Without the widening of gates—nay, without the 
breaking down of walls—there is no progress. Here is the 
service of the wider community, not only a completer 
‘civilization’, but also the freedom of a broader culture.*° 


The question of the city versus the country may become highly 
Speculative unless we know in each case what type of city or 
Country we are talking about and at what period of history we 
refer to; because the problems created by them change consi- 
derably with changing circumstances. On the other hand, both 
the village and the city. are necessary for the development and 
Progress of mankind. What in the question of country and city 
18 particularly significant in modern times, is not the city as such 
but the new industrialism and technology with which it is asso- 
Clated. The difficulties of adjustment which the immigrant from 
the village to the city has to grapple with, the large concentration 
of people made possible by the accumulation of power and 
Tesources in the city, the unexpected situations and dangers for 
the cities created by the scientific war discoveries, the rapid growth 
Of new industrial products like the motor car, radio, and television, 
Once their initial uneconomic stages have been surpassed—all 

ese are problems and challenges that the modern city dweller 


Jas to face with greater ingenuity and resourcefulness than his 
Immediate ancestors. 


= G. Wallas, The Great Society, chapter IV, p. 66. 
MacIver, Community (1942), p. 260. 
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Town and country planning are now fully developed specialities 
for solving the material and social problems of our cities. The 
idea of the garden-city to remedy the evils of the big town, the 
role of the National Park schemes,” and the various plans 
proposed to increase the well-being of the town dwellers must be 
received with understanding and sympathy. Perhaps the final 
solution to this vexing question rests in making the advantages of 
the city and the country equally available to all according to the 
criterion that the city is a place for work and the country for rest; 
but this will not be possible until a type of mobile, comfortable, 
and cheap housing has been discovered and the means of 
conveyance have become abundant. The old popular saying that 
‘God made the country and man made the town’ may be changed 
into the more practical one of ‘God left the solution of the 
problems of city and country in the hands of man.’ y 

As said above, the city as an agent of social selection 1S the 
most powerful factor in the development of a civilization. It 
mobilizes to the full the material and human resources Of the 
country for good or for evil. It is the dynamic counterpart to 
the static and conservative village. It is true that the city may 
become in times of crisis or in other periods of history 4 drain 
on the man power and material resources of the country; but 
in normal circumstances it is powerful enough to make goo 
these disadvantages and to render a positive service to’ society 
The success or failure of the city or country, as well as that © 
any other agency or institution, is finally the success of failure 
of the men constituting them.28 

Summary.—The points discussed in the present chapter ar 
directly concerned with natural and social selection. Selection 15 
an act or process by which, in accordance with a norm, some 
things are retained while others are discarded. Natural selection 
is that which nature is supposed to follow through its laws, whereas 
social selection is that selection brought about by society with its 
norms and conventions. According to the early evolutionistic 
theory, adjustment to environment was the key to natural selection; 
those organisms that developed the corresponding variations OY 
Organs to suit the environment survived, and those which failed 
to do so perished. Moreover, as the food supply was scarce, 4 


a Cf. M. P. Fi 5 ef j- 
eE bary 1948), p. We" and Country Planning (London: Hutchison Uni: 
Press, o ariek Abercrombie, Town and Country Planning (Oxford University 

28 For the social philosophy of the city cf. Jean I: it-Maderne, Dixiéme 
edition (Paris: Alcan 1911). The title of the nar gies of this work is La 
Sainte Cite, 2 vols. (Paris: Albin Michel 1930). 
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struggle for survival followed in which the weak were eliminated 
and only those that were able to secure food survived. Thus the 
formula of ‘the survival of the fittest through the struggle for 
existence’ condenses the whole mechanism of natural selection as 
understood by the early evolutionists.’ Furthermore, as every 
generation transmits the best of its numbers to the next, a process 
of improvement is established which becomes more and more 
accentuated in every succeeding generation. Thus this view gave 


- rise to or confirmed the naive optimism expressed in dangerous 


laissez-faire theories and in Victorian self-complacency. 

One of the weakest points of this theory is that it applies to 
man what is supposed to have been found by observation in 
animals, and so the gentle virtues as well as the intellectual, moral, 
artistic, and religious tendencies of man are utterly disregarded or 
thought to be meaningless. Moreover, phenomena like co-opera- 
tion and symbiosis among animals which are alien to the struggle 
for existence are ignored or minimized. Besides the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, that most evolutionists assumed, it was 
thought that the organism-environment interplay was a one-way 
Causation mechanism in which the environmental exigencies 
created the organ or even the organism itself. The grain of truth 
underlying these assumptions is that every organism has to be in 
one way or another adjusted to its environment; otherwise it runs 
the risk of leading a precarious existence or is doomed to perish. 

With the increasing power of man over the forces of nature, 
Natural selection with its ‘adjust or perish’ dilemma becomes a 
Constantly decreasing factor, while social selection gains greater 
Prominence. With this the physical and biological qualities of 
Man occupy a secondary place, while the values held in esteem 

Y society, such as knowledge, economic power, or honesty, 
become prominent. If natural selection is blind, social selection 
is largely unconscious and unpredictable, but not completely 
fortuitous and haphazard. As experience teaches, planning is 
Possible, and a society that is self-directed in some of its parts has 
Nothing utopian about it. 

The city is one of the agencies of social selection spontaneously 

uilt up by man in the process of history as the basis of civilization. 
The formation of a city implies the existence of an economit surplus 
Whereby men can devote themselves to endeavours other than 
immediate production. The primary purpose of the ancient cities 
was usually defence, but when their state was consolidated, they 

came important centres of communication and trade, places of 
Pilgrimage and, above all, strongholds of political power and the 
Meeting point of the most dynamic forces of society as those 
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represented by art, philosophy, religion, politics and economics. 
The predominance of industrialism and technology is one of the 
characteristics of the modern city which had made possible an 
unprecedented increase in numbers. 

The country or village is the counterpart of the city. While 
in the former everybody is known Personally and the social 
contacts are primary or immediate, in the latter the social relations 
are impersonal and categorical. Life in the country is simple and 


monotonous, but in the city it is charactérized by a high degree . 


of mobility and specialization. Here there is more place for 
diversity, initiative and heterodoxy than in the country which is 
the seat of conformity and Conservatism. The city is held together 
by law; the country by custom. The city is the home of contrasts 
and civilization; the country is the home of likeness and culture. 
The city creates more problems than the country; it shelters within 
its walls extremes of wealth and poverty, morality and profligacy, 
health and disease. It attracts more men than women, though 
this rule has its exceptions. It offers freedom and opportunity, 
but also has in store failures and disappointments. 

Neither does the pre-eminence of the city need to be the Jast 
Stage of civilization after which decay follows, nor do the evils 9 
city life need to be perpetuated. Town planning and intelligent 
ruling may, with the help of science and technology, transform 
the city into an ally and complement of the country. 


CHAPTER 15 
POPULATION 


The Population Pattern as an Agency of Social Selection.— 
By social ‘pattern’ sociologists usually understand ‘any functional 
arrangement of social and cultural phenomena.”! In accordance 
with this definition the ‘population pattern’ means the dynamic 
arrangement of population phenomena as functionally correlated 
with our ideas and valuations. Though the phenomenon of 
Population rests ultimately on a natural basis, it is in itself an 
agency of social selection in whose working many factors are 
involved. It is true that the population pattern is in a way the 
result of social selection; but its main role in society is to act as a 
Selective influence on the quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
Population. 

The existence of a biological species depends on a balance 
between the birth-rate and the death-rate by which the former 
fills up the places left vacant by the action of the latter. The 
high degree of mortality in a species is made up for by the still 
higher. birth-rate in the same, and, reciprocally, a low birth-rate 
can only be supplemented by a still lower death-rate if the species 
iS to survive. Both factors, the agencies of life and the agencies 
of death, depend largely for their action on the environment, 
Which regulates the incidence of death as well as the conditions 
of survival. 

Setting aside the occurrence of a sudden and catastrophic 
changing in nature which may determine the extinction of a species 
Or facilitate the multiplication of another, the existence of a species 
Mostly depends on the food supply. We say ‘mostly’, because 
Other factors affecting survival must also be taken into considera- 
tion, suchsas the powers of defence of a species against the attacks 
Of others; the resistance to disease; the gregarious habits which 
Usually favour survival; the power of self-adaptation in life condi- 
tions etc. Many of these phenomena are often correlated with 
the oscillations of the food-supply, but others also occur indepen- 
dently from it. But the fact remains that the availability of food 
Oor ‘the means of subsistence’ is ordinarily the most powerful 
factor affecting the question of survival. 


i 1 B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology (New York: The Dryden Press, 1948), 
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As no animals other than man have. developed the use of tools 
in order to increase their food supply, they depend on what nature 
spontaneously offers them; and so when its gifts become scarce, 
a true eliminatory struggle for food ensues ending in the survival 
of the strongest, which in this case may truly be held as the 
‘fittest the rule of ‘nature red in tooth and claw’ and the 
law of the jungle are in this instance the most efficient codes for 
animal survival. Many other correlations among animals may 
exist between food supply and habitat on the one hand, and 
female fertility on the other; but this question is still the object 
of many experiments from which we cannot draw as yet definite 
conclusions. 

„As regards man the situation is totally different. The availa- 
bility of food supply for the sustenance of human life remains 
still fundamental, but the ways and means by which it can be 
produced, and the degree of control that man may wield over the 
material conditions of life, place the problem in a totally different 
perspective. The ‘man-land ratio-—or ‘how much land there 
is to how many men’*—s0 persistently stressed by early sociologists: 
may still be the fundamental consideration in a purely collecting 
or static economy, but in an industrialized society, except for the 
fact that | man needs the products of nature to subsist, the 
‘man-land equation has not only lost its meaning but, unless 
it is substantially qualified, has become a positive liability in the 
sociological understanding of the population problem. 

The first scholar who, in the modern period, attempted a 
pana study on the correlation of population with the means 
ne MACE ee the English parson and economist Thomas 
he states ee ee In his first Essay on Population (1798) 

a power of reproduction in man is superior to his 
power to increase the means of subsistence ‘Population’, he 
writes, when unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio. Sub- 
sistence increases only in an arithmetical ratio”? But as food is 
necessary for all, there must be a constant Operating check on 
population. p In the last edition of his Essay (1826) Malthus writes 
concisely on this point: ‘The checks which repress the superior 
power of population and keep its effects on a level with the means of 


subsistence are resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.“ 


* Summer and Keller, The Science of Societ: 
> ty (1946), : . 4. 

3 Th. Malthus, Essay on Population, first aD) yol aR pet quoted by 
Ca Me The Malthusian Population Theory (London: Faber & Faber Ltd.» 


4 Th. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Populati i he last 
egien ae by the author (London: ag nation Reprinted fom o 14, 
ootnote 2. $ s 
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ies) 


He further develops his principle of population according to the 
following points: 

(1) The increase of population is limited by the means of 
subsistence; 

(2) Population increases when the means of subsistence 
increase; 

(3) Population, if left unchecked, could double itself every 
twenty-five years; 

(4) The population growth is restricted and kept equal by 
the above-mentioned checks among which—besides moral restraint 
—famine, pestilence, and war are included.5 

It was said during his lifetime (and was bruited above after 
his death) that in ©rder to avert the evils of over-population 
Malthus had advocated the use of artificial contraceptives; but 
in the appendix to the fifth edition of his Essay (1817) he 
vehemently denies it: ‘This is an assertion entirely without 
foundation....Indeed, I should always particularly reprobate 
any artificial and unnatural modes of checking population, both 
on account of their immorality and their tendency to remove a 
necessary stimulus to industry.’ Thus the widespread use of 
contraceptives in modern times would be placed by Malthus 
under the category of ‘vice’ as a means of checking population. 
He positively recommended in its place moral restraint which he 
defined as ‘a restraint from marriage, from prudential motives, 
with a conduct strictly moral during the period of this restraint.’? 

Whatever may be the intrinsic merits or deficiencies of Malthus’ 
work, the fact remains that he brought to the fore a problem which 
had not been paid sufficient attention to by economists and 
statesmen, and which has become in our days one of the funda- 
Mental questions of modern economics—the relation between 
Population growth and the means of subsistence. Some writers 
seem to believe that the ratios of increase that he thought he had 
discovered—arithmetical for food production, and geometrical for 
human reproduction—if not essential, are at least very important 
in his system. But it is generally thought that the core of the 
Malthusian principle of population is that the population tends 
to grow faster than the food supply. And this is really the problem 
Which is now exercising the minds of social scientists and statesmen 
More pressingly than when it was first formulated by Malthus. 

Not long ago this question could have been envisaged as a 
Purely national question which had to be solved in accordance 


* Cf. McCleary, op. cit., pp. 28-29, 43-44. 
s Quoted by McCleary, op. cit., p. 88. 
McCleary, op. cit., p. 156. 
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with a national policy that would tend to adjust the means of 
subsistence to the needs of population. But now that boundaries 
between states are giving way, and communications and trade 
from nation to nation are expanding and making the various 
regions of the world more interdependent on one another than 
ever before, the question of population and subsistence must be 
studied on a wider context as if the whole world were a vast 
economic unit. From this point of view the fundamental question 
to be asked is: ‘Are the economic resources of the earth sufficient 
to maintain its population as it is at present?” 

To answer this query we must study first the facts that are 
available, the existing trends of population, and the opinions of 
the experts. `~ 

According to reliable estimates the population of the world has 
increased from 465 million in 1650 to 2,350 millions in 1950. 
The following table gives-an idea of this growth: 

SS ee ea ee ee 


Year Population in Millions 


SSS eee a a 


1650 465 
| 1750 660 
g | 1800 836 
| 1850 1,096 
1900 1,551 
1929 1,820 
1930 1,988 

3 1937 2,147 
1947 2,330 
1950 2,350 


The calculations of Julian S. Huxley for the year 2000 place 
the population of the world at 3,000,!° whereas others, somewhat 
more liberal, believe that ‘within the lifetime of some of our 
children’ it will increase to 4,000 millions.2 

Of the population shown in this table the largest natural growth 
corresponds to Europe—from 100 million in 1650 to 505 millions 


2 According to E. B. Reuter, 


1937), z 22 s Population Problems (Chicago: Lippincott E 
? According to L. Dudley Stamp, Our Undeveloped World (London: Faber an! 
Faber, 1953), p. 24. eee ee 


10 fhbid., p. 25. 
1 F, Le Gross Clark, and N. W. Pirie, 


a Editors, Four Thousand Million Mouths 
(Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 1. 
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in 1930. More spectacular was the growth of America during 
the same period, but it was mostly due to immigration from 
Europe. On the whole, ‘It is the English-speaking whites who 
have increased four times as rapidly as the people of the world as 
a whole.’!2 From 1650 to 1933 the peoples of Asia also increased 
from 330 millions to 1,121 millions, but their percentage of growth 
in comparison with the rest of the world means a decrease from 
60.6 per cent in 1650 to 54.5 in 1933. This relative decrease was 
only surpassed by Africa which went from 18.3 to 7.0 per cent 
during the same period.1* Moreover, from 1900 to 1940 the 
lowest percentage of increase corresponds to Asia with a yearly 
average of 0.6 (or 0.7) per cent.14 Thus the ‘teeming millions’ 
of the East have to be understood in the context of an under- 
developed economy. 

The basic fact about this extraordinary population growth is 
that it was caused not by an increase in the birth-rate, but by a 
decrease in the death-rate. Furthermore, the overall birth-rate 
began to decrease from the second half of the last century, 
especially in Europe and North America, as may be seen in the 
following table: 


BIRTH-RATE IN SOME NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
(Per Thousand) 


%*Country 


2 


Ireland 

Spain 

Italy ay 
Germany (Prussia) 
France ace 
Belgium... 
England & Wales 
U.S.A. ob 
Chile 

Japan Se 
Philippines 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2. 


ONO LOT 
UNG o co 


*West Germany. a 
**United Kingdom. 


*2 Dudley Stamp, op. cit., p. 177. 

13 A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population (Oxford Press, 1937), p. 42. 

*%* Dudley Stamp, op. cit., p. 30. x 

18 This table up to the 1930 column has been composed from two tables given 
by E. B. Reuter, Population Problem, pp. 220-221. The restis from U. N. Statistical 
Year Book, 1953, table 2. i J 
1954 For complete information on the subject cf. U. N. Demographic Year Book, 
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As the reader will realize, the downward trend of the birth-rate 
-is conspicuous, though after World War II there has ee 
tendency to rise in certain nations. But now it is going ee 
again except in U.S.A. and France. What the tendency wi a 
in the future we cannot foretell though we may be sure that it w. 


never rise permanently as high as it was at the beginning of this 
century. 


On the other hand, the death-rate not only decreased during 
the same period, but counteracted abundantly the reduction a 
the population which would have come about as a result of t 
falling birth-rate as the following table shows: 


APPROXIMATE DEATH-RATE IN SOME NATIONS 
(Per Thousand) 


1920- | 1930- | 1935- 
1? Country | 1850 | 1890 | 1910 | 1924 | 1934 | 1939 


Germany 
France 


Procop 


mma 
Oo BAR SWHUSCNYS 


16.0 | 13.7 


14.9 |*912.5 
12.0 
31.0 
23.0 


NBSoen 
Da 


= 
= 
wi BOE 


= 


Japan... 
Philippines 


SSaeS Pomm e 


Hoana AwWUwAW 


t mt 


i mowe we 
taaa babun 


“West Germany. 7 
**United Kingdom. 


The falling down of the death- 
such as improvement in the diet, 
greater awareness of the importance 
Measures. All these 


rate was due to many factors 
the progress of medicine, # 
of cleanliness and prophylactic 
I l factors brought about not only a fall in 
infantile mortality, but also a decrease in the death-rate among 
adults, with the result that expectation of life at birth increase 
in the world at large, especially in the western nations. Thus 10 
England and Wales during the period of 1838-1854 the average 
expectation of life of a child at birth was 39.91 years, whereas 10 
1933 it was 58.86. In Sweden for the 1755-1775 period, it was 


™ The data of this table up to 1910 are from E, B. Reuter, op. cit., P: 247; 
the others are from U. N. Statistical Year Book, 1953, table 3. 


** For further information of. U. N. Demographic Year Book, 1953. 
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33.9: years, but in 1926-30 it increased to 61.91. Similar rates of 
increase were registered for other nations. At the beginning of 
World War II the life expectation at birth was: Japan 43 years, 
Russia 45, France 47, U.S.A. 62, Norway 63, and New Zealand 
67 which was the highest at the time. Now these rates have 
again somewhat increased, thus in U.S.A., the rate is 68.4: The 
tise in the average span of man’s life is not only an indication 
that the numbers of the population are swelling, but also that the 
population itself is growing older, so that the relative number of 
young people is reduced while the old increase. 

Population and Food Supply.—While the growth of popula- 
tion mentioned in the last section was taking place, the food 
supply was not only sufficient to feed the people, but it also 
became more plentiful than before. Moreover, the population, 
including the working classes of the West, where the growth 
went faster, enjoy now a standard of living higher than ever 
before, which, besides the necessaries of life, covers also comforts 
and luxuries. This general improvement is manifest in many 
ways as the already recorded life expectation shows: the better 
health of the people, the higher degree of productivity per person, 
the reduction of working hours and extension of leisure, and even 
the dangers of over-production with which some countries have 
been beset. We have already mentioned some of these points when 
dealing with modern industrialism.*® 

As may be easily understood neither the decrease in the death- 
rate and birth-rate nor the improvement in the standard of living 
Were so pronounced in the nations of the East which at the time 
were lagging behind in industrial development. Yet, as we shall 
see presently when dealing with India, similar phenomena were 
and are still taking place in these nations. 

The anxiety concerning population and food supply, which is 
felt in our days, refers more to the future than to the past and 
Present, and thus the question is frequently asked: Will the avail- 
able food resources of the. world keep pace with the increase of 
Population forecast by the demographers? Here we can only give 
a summary of the question with some selected references. 

In 1948 there was a discussion in the American press about 
Vogts book Road to Survival, in which the author maintained 
that the world could not materially increase and perhaps not 
even maintain its present (1948) food production. This statement 
Was vigorously criticized in a well-documented article by the 
American weekly Time,?° which in its counter-reply said: 


19 Supra, chapter 6. 
2 Time, 8 November, 1948. 
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The scientists Time consulted (in the U.S., Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, and the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service) disagree strongly with this [Vogt’s] thesis. 
Time did not deny that the human species is theoretically able 


to multiply without limit. Neither is there any theoretical limit ~ 


to the food supply. But Time pointed out that when people 
reach high standards of living and education they tend to 
balance their increase with their means of subsistence.*! 


The possibility of gradually increasing the food supply by 
improving the methods of farming and by bringing new lands 
under cultivation in our days is the favourite theme of the scientists 
and technicians engaged in the question. Thus, according to 
R. M. Salter of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, by 1960 
the possible increased yields per acre of the cultivated land of the 
world will be 25 per cent above the pre-war yield in the U.S.A. 
30 per cent in China and U.S.S.R. and 50 per cent in India.” 
This is also the feeling of many of those engaged in exploring the 
vast food resources of the sea which up to now have been so 
neglected by man.* This realistic optimism pervaded also the 
International Geographical Congress held in Washington in 
September 1952 when Dr. W. H. Sebrell, director of the U.S- 
National Institute of Health, stated, in the same vein as others 
had done, that ‘chemistry and agricultural technology, would 
inevitably keep pace with the numerical growth of the human 
race, while more recently Sir E. John Russell in his wide survey 
on World Population and Food Supplies declared that: “In spite of 
Present difficulty the picture that finally emerges is one of tempered 
optimism”? 24 

In a similar vein L 
well-balanced work, 
words: 


- Dudley Stamp concludes his sober and 
Our Undeveloped World, with the following 


On the basis here used the area of the world at present 


cultivated could Support, if fully farmed by known best methods, 


"i Ibid., 6 December, 1948, p. 2. 


** Karl Sax, ‘Biologi A 3 ing‘ 
The Ste om Mek T ge 8 FES in International Understanding 
k and P a 7 ng ae Preservation and Use of Fish’, 

SAS » Four Thousan illion Mouth , -179. 
E. Taschdjian, ‘The Hunger Problem,’ in Scientia, De eestor SE pp. 244-251. 
Janey 1, 1954, pp. 28-35. s de la Hidrologia Moderna, Iberica (Barcelona), 
Febr. 1950, pp” 153-14gr° Peut-elle nourrir 1” Humanite? Etudes (Paris), Vol. 264 


%4 The Evening News. Bombay, 29 Se; i l; 
4 i i ptember, 1951 E. John Russe! 
World Population and Food Supplies (London: George Alene ‘Unwin, 1954), p. 7- 
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at least 3,000,000,000 people on an adequate nutritional 
standard. If the lands at present unused or inadequately used 
could be brought into producition on the same basis, potential 
world population climbs to over the 10,000,000,000 mark. 

At the same time science is adding constantly to the sum of 
human knowledge, and there is every reason to expect advances 
which will simplify the problems of feeding the human race—if 
only man can overcome the barriers he himself has erected 
between the nations.*® 


Many more authorities could be quoted to this effect as Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Director General of the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, but the above-mentioned suffice. 

This discussion could have been conducted as some writers 
have conducted it, on the commonly held presupposition that 
2.5 acres of cultivated land are the minimum needed by each 
person, or on the assumption of the possibility of the ‘optimum 
population’ by which is understood ‘that density of population 
which can provide the greatest real income of commodities and 
services per head in any given area.’ But though both concepts 
are theoretically useful, yet in a fluid and dynamic economy and 
under an ever-changing technological system they hardly have 
any practical application, except in the general sense that there 
must be sufficient land to feed the world and that all should strive 
to achieve the best possible system of production and distribution 
of goods.?® 

The fact that the land, if properly exploited, has resources 
enough to feed the present and prospective population does not 
mean that there is no pressure of population on the land. In 
fact it has always been like that in any type of economy through 
which the world has passed from the simple food-gathering 
economy to our modern technological industrialism. The question 
of the population pressure on the land is not a discovery of 

~ Malthus, though he drew attention to it; it existed since man was 
first compelled to eat his daily bread gained with the sweat of his 
brow. It is to the credit of the present industrial system to have 
somewhat eased this condition, but a permanent remedy in these 
Matters requires a permanent effort to wrest from niggardly nature 
what it will not spontaneously yield. 

The means by which men, both in preliterate and civilized 
Societies, have tried to balance their numbers with the amount 


** Dudley Stamp, op. cit., p. 181. É r 
*6 This question is well dealt with by A. Nevett, Too Many of Us? The Indian 


Population Problem (Poona: Social Order Institute, 1952), Chap. VI, pp. 126-173. 
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of available food, are artificial birth prevention, abortion, infanti- 
cide, and the Killing of the old and infirm. But, as we saw when 
we dealt with morality,” these practices are not the normal ways 
of mankind, but only desperate expedients resorted to in the face 
of present or impending evils. Respect for human life—actual or 
in the making—is a universal feature of mankind. Even when 


» Whose propagation requires the co- 


j d for family planning (birth control) 
and it should not be resorted to,”29 This was called by Mahatma 


K to womanhood’, and by G. Bernard Shaw, 
mutual masturbation’. 


x Supra, Chapter 8, 


Ward, 193) ° Guchteneere, Judgement on Birth Control (London: Sheed and 

3 Times of India, May 14 1958 i’ inion on birth- 
control cf, Social Action (Poona) September aes Gandhi's, opinio also Radha 
lan Makers, The Horizon of Marriage (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
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some experts mass emigration, late and unfrequent marriages, 
sexual apathy, and the influence of the aged, have brought about 
this state of affairs.°° 

There are also other ways by which nature, without the direct 
intervention of man, tends to limit or reduce human fertility. 
Such is, for instance, the so-called Law of Population of Thomas 
Doubleday (1841) corrected by Halliday Sutherland in 1922, 
according to which under conditions of hardship the birth-rate 
tends to rise; in circumstances of ease the birth-rate tends to fall.’*4 
This ‘law’, which owing to the lack of pertinent statistics and 
to the widespread practice of birth-control is, in our opinion, as 
difficult to prove as to disprove, has received recently further 
support by a work of Dr. J. de Castro, Executive Chairman of 
the U. N. Food and Agricultural Organization,®* whose position 
amounts to a bold reversal of Malthus’ theory. De Castro holds 
that when the diet is inadequate in protein, nature multiplies the 
number of offspring so as to guarantee continuation of the species, 
and when protein is abundant, fertility tends to decrease. Thus 
the highest birth-rates of the world are found among the protein 
Starved masses of the Far East, Africa, and Latin America, and 
the lowest in the relatively well-fed areas of the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Western Europe. These opinions 
are further enhanced by a number of experiments on mice or rats 
conducted by a number of scientists such as Prof. Slonaker of Stan- 
ford University who found out that ‘as protein content of a diet 
increases, reproductive capacity drops’? or Prof. J. T. Emler of 
the University of Winconsin who noticed that mice ‘stopped 
breeding at the point or before the ration food was over’.*¢ 

These interesting studies, which are still in the experimental 
Stage, are further complicated by the existence of other spontaneous 
factors of psychological and social character, affecting human 
fertility, Thus a state of nervous strain may induce sterility in 
women, and a mental attitude of dejection or despondency widely 
Spread in a society may undermine the ‘will to live’, inducing 
in women partial or total sterility. This lack of ‘will to live’ 
and dejection has been one of the most important causes of 


3 John A. O'Brien, edit., The Vanishing Irish (New York: McGraw Hill, 1953). 
L F Halliday Sutherland, Control of Life (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
td., 1944), p. 150. T 
syi de CE The Geography of Hunger (London: Gollancz, 1952). De Castro’s 
conclusions are backed by M. Cépéde et M. Lengellé in their work, Economie 
alimentaire du Globe (Paris: Librairie de Medicis, 1953). 
33 Colliers Weekly, January 19, 1952. 
31 Newsweek, March 27, 1950, p. 31. 
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ion and even extinction of primitive societies in Africa, 

SEY ty es and other places where there has been no question 
ificial birth limitation. } 

or once factor which tends also to bring down the bi 
and to provoke sterility is the effort that a society or group ha: 
to make in order to adjust itself to a new environment a 
to a more complicated way of life. We have personally obser 
this phenomenon among the Katkaris of the Kune Setem oa 
(Bombay) and in a number of Spanish families whose chaos. 
from country to city has been, to all appearance, the cause a 
total sterility in many women. Similar phenomena do also ta ce 
place among higher and lower animals, as observation and exper A 
ment show, of which the most common is the fact that many 
animals do not breed in captivity. 

All this tends to show that though the laws by which nate 
spontaneously regulates the birth or death rates are not yet we 
determined, still to deny that they exist would be to reveal an 
over-sceptical frame of mind quite inconsistent with the scientific 
attitude. The law of Doubleday-Sutherland and de Castro 
deserves special attention partly owing to its intrinsic merits and 
partly because, after all, nothing is lost but much gained by trying 
to improve the quality and quantity of food even if no reduction 
in the birth-rate were therewith forthcoming. f 

Population in India.—Having considered the question © 
Population in a world-wide context, we must now study it from 
the national point of view. According to the 1951 census, the 


Country Population density 


per sq. km. 
ee Ne a 
Saar ve 376 
Netherlands sn 320 
England and Wales ... 291 
Belgium eee 285 
Japan siz 232 
Germany P 196 
Italy T 156 
Lebanon oe 127 
Ceylon ei 121 
Switzerland A 117 


Haiti 115 
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absolute population of India, excluding Jammu, Kashmir, and 
the Tribal Areas of Assam, was more than 356.8 million and 
its average density 312 inhabitants per square mile or 112 per 
square kilometer; which, though high, is not the highest in the 
world as the table on page 362 shows. 

Of the nations not quoted in this table the vast majority have 
a relative population lower than that of India.* 

According to various estimates the population of India was 
stable before and during the greater part of our era, and only 
began to grow during the last century, at first slowly and then 
more rapidly, according to the following figures: 


37 Year Population Year Population 
(in millions) (in millions) 


ee Ee 


300 B.C. 100-140 1881 257 
1600 A.c. 100 1891 282 
1800 120 1901 285 
1831 130 1911 302 
1845 130 1921 305 
1855 175 1931 338 
1867 194 1941 388 
1871 255 1951 356% 


(FOOD TAO e E 


The birth-rate for every thousand persons expressed first in 
periods of five years and, after Independence, every year, is as 
per table shown on page 364. 

Yet according to Davis and to the 1951 census it seems that 
the birth-rate was in reality higher, oscillating from 49 per 
thousand in 1881-1891 to 45 in 1931-1941, and from this to 40 
in 1941-1950.39 However this may be, all computations show 
that the birth-rate of India is falling slowly but consistently. 


35 India, A Reference Annual, 1954, p. 10. S: 
36 Y, N. Demographic Year Book, Fifth issue (New York: Statistical Office of the 
United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, 1953). KA a 

‘31 K. Davis, Population of India and Pakistan, pp. 25, 27. All the statistics which 
Pe present here are completed with the data provided by the 1951 census of 
ndia. 

38 Excluding Pakistan, Kashmir, Jammu_and the Tribal Areas of Assam. 

3 Davis, op. cit., p. 68, India (1954), p. 25. Statistics completed with data 


from India (1955) and other sources. 
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Period Average 
Birth-Rate 


1911-1915 sal 439.0 
1916-1920 ey PEL) 
1921-1925 EO 
1926-1930 8 ae 
1931-1935 `h 34.6 
1936-1940 aS 33.5 
1941-1945 aoe 28.3 
1948 ee a54 
1949 26.7 
1950 24.8 
1951 24.9 
1952 24.8 
ake 24.8 


In order to complete these data we 
of Indian population according to the lat 
AGE GROUPS 


add here the age structure 
est census ;4! 


PERCENTAGE 
15 over a 
65—74 22 
55—64 T 
45—54 is 
35—44 <5 
Srn 15.6 
=a 17.4 
5—14 art 
e= 125 


Population of India According to the Census Report, 1951. 


Setting aside the 


question of the death-rate in India, which 
is also declining (fr 


om 25 per thousand in 1931 to 13.6 per 


4° Davis, op. cit., p. 69, India (1954), p. 25. 
41 India (1954), p. 21. 
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thousand in 1952) the net reproduction rate was of 1.09 in 1901, 
1.03 in 1921, 1.25 in 1931, and 1.25 from 1941 to 1951.43 When 
the net reproduction rate is 1.0 the population is reproducing 
enough to replace itself; if it goes beyond 1.0, the increase is 
proportional to the excess; and if it is lower than one, the popula- 
tion can no longer replace itself and is bound to decrease 
proportionately. The net reproduction rate of India is higher 
than that of many other nations but inferior to others as for 
instance, Egypt (2.22 in 1947), Canada (1.77 in 1949), U.S.A., 
(1.38 in 1950), and Japan (2.16 in 1949). 

_ From all this it follows that the population of India is bound to 
increase. Butatwhatrate? This is a question which is baffling and 
will baffle present and future demographers,“* until the events them- 
selves give the answer. The factors to be coordinated are too many 
and too uncertain. We are inclined to believe that this growth 
will show oscillations at the beginning; with the expansion of 
industrialisation it will eventually crystallize into a period of growth 
at a constantly decreasing rate, until it reaches the demographic 
situation with which the western nations are at present confronted. 
But more important than this is the complementary question: 
whether in the near future there will be food enough to feed the 
population. The answer is in the affirmative, especially if we 
bear in mind that this problem is only one part of the total world 
Problem; that the land of India is rich and yields fruits in propor- 
tion to the quantity and quality of the work put in it; that the 
experiments made up to now in this direction show encouraging 
Signs that the problem can be solved. 

Obviously India, like any other underdeveloped nation, cannot 
Solve these problems properly without the cooperation of other 
Nations and international organizations whose object is to supply 
technical and financial assistance for tife scientific exploitation of the 
and, and to facilitate the migration to and settlement on new lands. 
That the land of India can yield in direct proportion to the 
Work employed on it is not a modern discovery; but it has behind 
it a long history. About one hundred and fifty years ago, at the 
eginning of the nineteenth century—when India had about only 
One-third of the inhabitants that it has today—one of the most 
Penetrating observers of Indian affairs, the Abbé Dubois,“ made 
a detailed description of the economic conditions of India at that 
4 Davis, op. cit., p. 87, and the United Nations Demographic Book, 1951, cf. also 


Nevett, op. cit., p. 146. 


U. N. Demographic Book, 1951, cf. Nevett, op. cit., p. 146. 


a Davis, op. cit., pp. 88-90. A 
3 Abbé J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, eee Ceremonies, Third edition, 


reprinted in 1947 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press). 
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time which compare unfavourably with modern conditions. 
Moreover, he added a remark which would have greatly pleased 
Malthus who about that time was writing on these very matters: 
Some modern political economists have held that a progressive 
increase in the population is one of the most unequivocal signs 
of a country’s prosperity and wealth. In Europe this argument 
may be logical enough, but I do not think it can be applied 
to India. In fact I am persuaded that as the population 
increases so in proportion do want and misery.*® 

The reason for this opinion was Dubois’ conviction that the 
traditional conservatism of the people, which was manifest in his 
time, would not allow the development of the economic resources 
of the country. Yet Dubois, a learned and well-meaning man as 
Malthus himself, was wrong about India, as the latter was wrong 
about Europe. India has considerably increased since then; it 
has more than trebled its population, and for all the difficulties 
that it had to face, the condition of the people is better, OF at 
least not worse, than it was in the time of Dubois. All this shows 
that the capacity of India to feed its own population stands in 
direct ratio to the efforts made to develop its land resources. 

The efforts made in our days by independent India in the 
same direction are also encouraging. During the First Five-Year 
Plan the national income increased by 18 per cent, that is, ie 
cent more than was originally expected, while the correspon ing 
crease of population during the same period was less than 
KE a Foodgrains production went up by 20 per cent, and 
bat ad ef cotton and major oilseeds showed an improveme? 
Senet eee ae respectively. Over six million acres of Jan 
10 milli ght under irrigation through major works, and anot 

million benefited through smaller works.4?7 On the other han“? 
the average expectation of §n Indian at birth is now 32 years—* 
figure still low, but the highest ever attained in India since statistics 
on this point are kept.® The ground to be covered in all thes? 
respects is still immense, and to accomplish this the Second Five- 
Year Plan is directed as well as the subsequent Five-Year Plans 
that may follow. At any rate, the events show that India is well 
on the march to achieve victory in one of the few battles wort 


“6 Thid., p. 93. 


4 Government of India, Plannin: issi i Plan, 
A > g Commission, The Second Five- Year 
New Delhi, 1956, pp. 2, 8. Cf. also Government of India, Progress Report of the 
First Five- Year Plan, 1953-1954, New Delhi: September, 1954. Ue 
Cf. India, (1955). Dr. D. S. Chauhan in The Food Problem (Agra Institue. 
of Social Sciences Bulletin, No. 1, 1958) sounds a note of warning against faci 
optimism, in this matter. The food question in India remains a serious problem 
but “Timely action” he concludes “can save many situations” (p. 42). 
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fighting—the battle of production. After a realistic appraisal of 
{ndia’s economic situation, we have the measured words of the 
correspondent of the New York Times: ‘India faces a difficult 
toad ahead, but one that need not be entirely discouraging if the 
government continues its courageous attack on its problems along 
sound lines.’ This is another way of saying that the future of 
India is in the hands of Indians and that nature will respond to 
their efforts as it has done up to now. 

From what has been discussed in these pages it is clear that 
the population pattern as an agency of social selection acts either 
curtailing the death-rate, which would spontaneously increase if 
free play were left to the forces of nature, or lengthening the span 
of life whereby the age structure of the population is altered by 
an increase in the ratio of old men. As regards births it tends in 
our days to reduce their frequency by the use mainly of artificial 
birth-prevention devices, though in other periods of history the 
birth-rate had been increased or diminished by early marriages, 
abortion and other practices suggested by economic, psychological 
Or other considerations. The decrease in infantile mortality has 
largely made up for the decrease in the birth-rate. Other forces 
Operating through the population pattern do affect the ratio of 
Sexes as in those societies where female infanticide is practised, 
But what is in the last resort the effect on social selection of the 
quantity of population is very difficult to guess, especially when 
it is interconnected with natural selection. We can only know 
its immediate results and venture some predictions about future 
trends; but these predictions at the present stage of development 
of the social sciences are still limited and uncertain. 

The Problem of Eugenics.—Another attempt at social selec- 
tion has been made in modern times under the term of Eugenics 
—a science founded by Sir Francis Galton (1865) which deals 
With all those influences that tend to improve the inborn qualities 
Of a race. This science when applied to plants and animals was 
a success because these can be paired or eliminated at the will of 
the scientist and their excellence consists mostly in physical or 
biological qualities. But, as regards man, matters are different; 
Neither can we arbitrarily dispose of his ways and life, nor is he a 
Purely biological animal. ; 

„The principle on which Galton and his followers relied was 
‘like begets like’. Hence from superior parents—so they thought 
Superior offspring will be born, and from inferior parents, 
inferior offspring. Thus the whole endeavour of eugenists was 


F *° Robert Trumbull in the New York Times, quoted in Democracy, Madurai, 
cbruary 29, 1954, p. 9. 
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to favour the multiplication of the superior and to prevent through 
sterilization or other means the multiplication of the inferior. 
What the early evolutionist thought was done by nature, the 
eugenist thought must be done by man. i 

But the eugenist’s way, seemingly so simple, in reality is full of 
obstacles. Setting aside the question that the superior and the 
inferior are largely relative notions (Hitler, Stalin, and Roosevelt 
had different ideas on the subject), and that on principle nobody 
would object to the multiplication of those recognized to be 
superior as long as fair means were used, the question is mainly 
centred on the elimination of the inferior for which, as we shall 
later discuss, many means were suggested. 

Now, in the first place, the principle ‘like begets like’ does 
not apply to individuals, but to species. It simply means that 
the offspring of a horse will be a horse, and the offspring of a 
human being will be a human. But it cannot mean, unless it 1S 
proved, that the son of a drunkard will himself be a drunkard, 
or the son of a genius will also be a genius. According to 
experience and to the general principles of biological heredity: 
studied in chapter 10 of the present work, we may admit a6 
probable that a group of superior parents will give birth to a large? 
proportion of superior children than any other group; that a group 


of inferior parents will give birth to a higher percentage of inferior | 


children than other groups. But as both extreme groups—superio” 
and inferior—are so reduced compared with the mediocre © 
acnee the result is that this group, the mediocre, contributes 
SA EE en any other to the reproduction of the superior 
a aka t has been estimated that only 10 or 11 per, cen 
Sar sieve of any generation come from feeble-minde 

> While the remaining 90 or 89 per cent come from norma 
parents. The obvious conclusion from this is that none of the 
groups—superior, inferior or mediocre—has the monopoly of any 
special kind of genes. Individuals of any of these three categories 
may be born from any group as experience shows; hence if 
stretching somewhat the eugenists’ contentions, everybody who 
has probabilities of carrying defective genes had had to be sterilized 


then the whole of manki liza 
7 nd would it to the steri 
e S have to submit to 
As ‘to the possibilit : inferior, it must be 
y of propagating the inferior, it mus 
reckoned that the most serious types of mental defectives—absolute 
idiots and imbeciles—are for the most part sterile." of ue 
hemophiliacs few survive to maturity or reproduce,” and a 


60 Schienfeld, The, New You and i 
s1 Tid, p. 546. ou and Heredity (1952), p. 548. 
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regards morons (those having an I.Q., from 50 to 70 while the 
normal is from 90 to 110) Devenport and Danielson believe that 
the concept is rather legal or sociological than biological. Many 
become morons owing to some prenatal disease, or to some illness 
or environmental accident during their life, especially in child- 
hood; while many also become mentally deranged owing to the 
strains and conflicts of modern life, or to the special family or 
Social ‘conditions in which they live. Niall Brennan, in his work 
The Making of a Moron, shows that mentally defective persons 
adjust themselves to modern factory condtions equally or better 
than normal people, and are as useful to society and as happy—if 
not happier—as their normal counterparts. Many simple occu- 
pations, like manual work or certain agricultural tasks, may be 
more suitable for this class of persons than for the so-called normal. 

After having taken all this into account, we may still be con- 
fronted with cases in which we can predict with a high degree of 
assurance that from certain types of unions seriously handicapped 
children will be born. In these cases every legitimate attempt 
should be made to discourage such unions. Neither the state nor 
the individual has any right to sterilize them. But if, in spite of 
all precautions, defective persons are born, it is society’s duty to 
look after them through adequate institutions and methods. This 
is one of the many ways in which the money and resources of 
Society may be used—money is for the service of man and not ge 
vice versa. In trying to solve the problems brought to the fore by 
Eugenics the positive approach is safe than the negative. Let 
Society develop appropriate programmes by which adequate 
measures are taken to protect the health of the mentally defective 
Or of those who may become so. To provide a sound physical and 
moral environment for all, especially for the young members of 
Society, is the most conducive way for helping the defective, improy- 
ing the normal, and preventing the sane from becoming defective. 

Briefly, it may be said that Eugenics as a positive movement 
for social selection has called our attention to the importance of 
improving men bodily and psychologically. But.in its negative 
aspect, so emphasized by eugenists, it has been a failure; steriliza- 
tion of the ‘unfit’, euthanasia, contraception etc., advocated by 
Cugenists are objectionable means that hardly solve any problem 
and put in the hands of tyrants a pseudo-scientific opportunity 
for eliminating those persons or populations of whose existence, 
they do not approve. Concerning the misuse of Eugenics, genocide 
1S one of the most severe lessons of modern history. 

GEC: North, Social Problems and Social Planning (1932), p. 180. 

53 Niall Brennan, The Making of a Moron (London: 1953). 
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Summary.—In this chapter we have considered the population 
pattern as an agency of social selection regarding the quantity 
and quality of the population, though it works on the basis of 
natural selection. Of the factors more directly influencing the 
existence of a biological species, the food supply occupies the first 
place. But if in the animal kingdom the food supply does not depend 
on the action of the organism, in human society it has a strict 
dependence on the arts, especially on industry and technology. 

The first in modern times to study the correlation between 
population and food supply was Malthus whose law stated that 
as human population tends to multiply faster than the food supply 
(the former in geometrical and the latter in arithmetical propor- 
tion), unless the population growth is checked, a time will come 
when there will be no food for all. These checks could be reduced 
to moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

The central question nowadays is whether the resources of the 
earth are sufficient to maintain its population. Statistics show 
that though the world population has grown from 465 millions 
in 1650 to about 2,469 millions in 1952, the standard of life has 
not only been maintained, but has also shot up, especially in the 
western nations where the population growth was higher. This 
increase was due not so much to an increment in the birth-rate 
as to a decrease in the death-rate. In spite of certain temporary 

@ oscillations the birth-rate has been going down since the nineteent 
century. On the other hand, the decrease in the death-rate was 
mainly peessoned by improvement in diet and health conditions, 

y 3 avanes of medicine and applied science. ; 
bor a uture there is still great concern about the capacity 

e earth to satisfy human needs. But th xperts 
who, relying on the ad pe hast a ee t 5 
ele ki advances of chemistry, agriculture, and ° 

ry and technology in general, believe that there are still wide 
resources of potential food for man which, if properly exploited, 
will be more than sufficient to feed future human populations: 
Though at different periods of history men have tried to reduce 
their numbers by infanticide, abortion, and artificial birth Pt 
vention, these practices have never been held as normal or fully, 
approved, but only as extraordinary expedients in the face ° 
impending evils. The drying up at will of the sources of humai 
life at its inception is a practice which will always have against 
it conscientious objectors and men of refined moral sense. Jf this 
question can be solved by exploiting the food resources © the 
world and by using such unobjectionable means of limiting the 
population as late marriages and self-control, there is no reasO 
why this should not be done. 
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Besides this, there are also some laws not yet sufficiently studied 
by which nature tends to regulate itself regarding reproduction. 
Such is, for instance, the Doubleday-Sutherland law according 
to which ‘under conditions of hardship the birth-rate tends to 
tise, in circumstances of ease the birth-rate tends to fall; or that 
of J. de Castro that states that ‘when the diet is inadequate in 
protein, nature multiplies the number of offspring so as to guarantee 
the continuation of the species; and when protein is abundant, 
fertility tends to decrease.’ Moreover, nervous strain, an attitude 
of dejection towards life, or the mere process of adjustment to a 
more specialized environment, may induce partial or total sterility 
in women. These laws are not yet well explored, but there is 
little doubt about their existence. Meanwhile, every effort must 
be made to improve the life conditions of mankind. 

The population problem in India is not specifically different 
from that of western countries except for the fact that in India, being 
an underdeveloped country, events take place with a certain lag. 
The existence of abundant material resources in the country shows 
that this question is primarily one of developing these resources 
rather than of over-population. One hundred and fifty years ago 
the population of India was one-third of what it is now; yet the 
Standard of life was lower. Since then, in spite of the population 
having trebled, the standard of life has rather improved. The 
latest successes in agriculture of the first Five-Year Plan tend also 
to enforce the persuasion that in India the land yields in proportion 
to the quantity and quality of labour spent on it. 

Eugenics is an attempt at social selection by trying to increase 
the proportion of the superior and diminish that of the inferior. 
But the principle on which they rely, ‘like begets like’, refers to 
the species, not to individuals. Moreover, ‘superior’ and 
‘inferior’ are largely relative terms, and the bulk of the inferior 
(as well as of the superior), in a proportion of about 90 per cent, 
come from mediocre parents who are the vast majority of mankind. 
As we cannot experiment on men as we do on animals, little can 
be done directly to stop the reproduction of the inferior by 
Sterilizing their parents, for we usually know that men are inferior 
after they have been born, but not before. As the most serious 
types of mental defectives or handicapped tend to be sterile, while 
the morons, who constitute the large majority of the inferior, can 
be educated to live as happy and useful members of society, about 
the remaining comparatively few cases of the inferior it is society’s 
duty to look after them in adequate institutions and to develop 
those programmes of bodily and mental welfare to keep the healthy 
fit and to prevent them from becoming mentally unbalanced. 


CHAPTER 16 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS 


Preliminary Concepts 


In the previous pages dealing with natural and social ele 
we have given our special attention to some agencies of the ae 
such as city and country, the population pattern, and eas 
This study leaves no doubt as to the reality of social change a i 
especially of that particular type of change called selection. rae 
question which at this stage is frequently proposed by sociologi 3 
and social philosophers is whether we can trace any general suri 
or pattern of change along which society moves. If such weer 
the case, if the laws regulating this special type of social chante 
were known, social prediction in its wider sense would be possib 
and could be compared with any other type of scientific prediction. 
Many attempts have been made to delineate the general we 
or patterns of social change of which the most well known are t 
unilinear, the pendular and the evolutionary. r t 
The unilinear type of change is upheld by those who believe tha 
society is always following its onward march in a constant way 
towards an end appointed by the blind forces of nature, by i 
or Divine Providence. The various vicissitudes or catastrophe® 
which have occurred in history are, in this view, mere acciden 
which in no way deflect society from its constant march. j 
This last theory, held in the past by men like Bossuet and va 
is more theological and cosmic than sociological, and as sucã, 
though we may admit it for philosophical or theological reasons: 
we cannot prove or disprove it on purely sociological groun S. 
It is true that in a sense social change is unilinear inasmuch as it 
moves along with time; but it is subject to so many variations 
that the concept of unilinear change becomes impervious to any 
description of it. The evidence as to whether in the final analysis 
society is moving towards a single end, cannot be derived from the 
mere observation of the social forces at work. sry tae 
The second type of change, the pendular or rhythmical, impia 
a sequence of periodically recurring stages of change similar 
the movement of the pendulum. This type of change has foum 
favour in the great literary and mythological traditions of mankin 4 
and is manifest in Hindu thought according to which the 1o Z 
is in a periodic movement of dissolution and reformation; 
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period between formation and dissolution is called kalpa, and the 
period of repose pralaya; self-repetition, therefore, is the charac- 
teristic of this process of cosmic change.1 Many of these concep- 
tions are undoubtedly based on the cyclic movements of everyday 
observation such as the recurring of the four seasons of the year, 
the succession of day and night, the traditional ages of man: 
childhood, adolescence, maturity, senescence; or on the plant 
cycle of growth, bloom, and decay. In our own times, Oswald 
Spengler renewed this theory by holding that all cultures go 
through various stages of development similar to the four seasons 
of the year: spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

The grain of truth in this kind of theories is that there are 
many oscillations and recurring movements to be found in the 
various orders of society. Thus in art there is often a transition 
from classicism to romanticism and vice versa; in politics from 
demagogy to tyranny and from tyranny to demagogy; and again 
in economics from protectionism to free trade. But whether the 
whole span of social change may be included within the narrow- 
ness of this scheme, is a thing which has not been proved. When 
Pareto says ‘that history repeats itself is as true as that history 
never repeats itself’, he merely means the obvious fact that in the 
development of society events are partly similar to other events 
and partly dissimilar. The dialectical development of history 
with the three phases of thesis, anti-thesis, and synthesis, described 
by Hegel and Marx, is but a presentation of the fact that every 
social stage develops from a previous one, and tells us nothing 
about the general march of social change. 

The third type of change, the evolutionary, is widely held in our 
own days and is immediately related to the theory of social 


- evolution with which we shall now deal more in detail. 


The term evolution comes from the Latin evolvere which means 
‘to develop’ or ‘to unfold’; it closely corresponds to the Sanskrit 
vikas, which has the same meaning. This concept applies more 


Precisely to the internal growth of an organism. Thus we say 


that a plant, or animal, grows and develops its organs, or that 
the mind of the child develops with the passing of years. This 
Concept is different from that of progress, from the Latin pro-gredior, 
‘to step forward,’ and coincides with the Sanskrit pra-gat. The 
fundamental meaning of progress therefore is the march or advance . 
towards a desirable end; so that there may be as many types of 
Progress as there are desirable ends, for instance, progress in the 
acquisition of learning, in health, in our march towards a place, 


a os N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism (Oxford University Press, 1920) 
P. $ 
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etc. But historically, progress has an ethical connotation and is 
taken to mean the advance towards the ultimate moral values 
which mankind has been striving all down the ages to attain. 

If we revert to the question of evolutionary change, we may 
describe it as the branching off of a line in various directions, 
which again ramify indefinitely. This is undoubtedly the aptest 
graphic expression of differentiation and diversification in which 
evolution is supposed to consist, as we shall try to study later. 

Theories of Social Evyolution—Though the concepts of 
evolution and progress do not coincide, yet both could be taken 
together and be realized in the same process. Such was the 
theory of evolution proposed by L. T. Hobhouse according tO 
which society is progressively advancing towards such desirable 
ends as scale, efficiency, freedom and mutuality,—understanding by 
freedom, scope for independent action; and by mutuality of service 
an end in which each who serves participates.2 But the existence 
of such advance in society is very problematical. Thus such 
institutions as slavery or serfdom—the opposite of freedom and 
mutuality—are absent from the most simple societies such as 
Pygmies, Negrillos, or Semang; but they make their appearance 
in more advanced stages of development and in early civilizations, 
persisting down nearby to our own times where we do not have 
Official slavery, but ‘labour camps’ and similar institutions which 
do hot always compare favourably with ancient slavery. The 
Position of woman also—one of the most significant criteria © 
ethical advance in society—does not improve with the rise O 
Bee from food gathering to hunting, pastoralism or agriculture: 

ut rather deteriorates. It is in the highly developed Roman 
patriarchal family and in some civilizations of the near East that 
we find the position of woman at its worst. 

Those who believe that freedom and mutuality are better safe- 
guarded in our own Society than in any other society of the past 
are perhaps assuming more than they can prove, but in reality 
they are not propounding any theory of evolution or scheme O 
change; they are only comparing a stage of history with anothers 
but that is not enough for building up a theory of evolution. The 
correlation between stages of economic development and social 
and ethical institutions, on which the theory that we are analysing 
relies, has now few followers among sociologists and anthrop0- 
logists; and even archaeological investigation, as Gordon Childe 
says, ‘does not hold out good prospects of correlating social 


2 Cf. M. Ginsberg, in his ‘Introduction’ to L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution 
(1951), p. xxxii. 
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institutions with stages of cultural development as defined in 
economic terms’.* 

Another version of social evolutionism associated also with the 
idea of progress was the so-called unilinear evolutionist theory 
which flourished mostly during the second half of the last century. 
According to this theory all’ societies pass through three funda- 
mental stages of economy viz., hunting, pastoralism, and agricul- 
ture. Based on this presupposition other evolutionary sequences 
of stages were framed for every branch of social activity. The 
stages for the family were: promiscuity, group-marriage, matri- 
archy, patriarchy, and the individual monogamous family. In 
religion, animism (or totemism), polytheism and monotheism 
were the approved stages; and in the institution of property, 
primitive communism, family property, private property, ‘and 
state property.‘ 

But all these schemes were examined and found wanting as 
many of the instances adduced to fit a concept were often 
inaccurate and misleading. Thus in the category of hunters we 
could include such disparate people as the Barrow Point Eskimos, 
the Semang of the Malay peninsula and the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari desert; while many tribes practising various forms of 
agriculture and herding could be classified under one or the other 
category, unless a special one is reserved for them. On the other 
hand, the so-called sequences of stages do not necessarily mean 
sequences of time. If a group of primitives are hunters, we do 
not know whether they will become herders or agriculturists, or 
whether they will never go beyond the hunting stage as the 
Veddas of Ceylon who, unable to surmount such stages, are facing 
extinction. Other schemes like Bachoffen’s conception of a 
primitive stage of sexual promiscuity, or Haddon’s scheme of art, 
also failed. In our own days some attempts are being made to 
revive this type of evolutionism, which once was so popular, but 
all seems to be in vain, as Murdock, who has studied this question 
more recently confirms: 

Although early evolutionist theory has completely collapsed, 

a number of recent anthropologists have attempted to reinstate 

certain evolutionary principles. They have pointed out, for 

example, that hunting and gathering are earlier than herding 
and agriculture, that a stone age has everywhere preceded the 


3 V, Gordon Childe, Social Evolution (London: Watts & Co., 1951), p. 165. | 
4 These schemes were worked in various ways according to the various versions 
of evolutionism proposed by writers like L. H. Morgan, J. J Bachoffen 


H. Spencer, A. C. Haddon, F. Engels, etc. 
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use of metals, and that community organization antedate 
development of any kind of complex political state. E 
alleged that comparably evolutionary sequences can F A 
established in the field of social organization. The aut w Ai 
weighed a number of such suggestions against the data fr 


his sample societies, but he has found none which accords with 
ethnographic facts.5 


A more wide-spread type of evolutionism which in the main 
of its modern adherents like MacIver has nothing to do ba 
ethical progress believes that the essence of evolutionism EREN 
in differentiation. This idea, which somewhat has become clas: a 
in evolutionary literature, was first proposed by the Germ f 
biologist Von Baer and adopted subsequently by Darwin, spe 
and many others. ‘Von Baer,’ writes Darwin, ‘has defin A 
advancement or Progress in the organic scale better than any Pee 
else, as resting on the amount of differentiation and specializatio 

f several parts of a being.® A 
a The idea OF evolution z a transition from fusion to differentia- 
geneity to heterogeneity based on integration, 


Lae ; 4 3 $ ss 
Societies show integration, both by simple increase of ma 
and by coalescence and Tecoalescence of masses. The chang 


from homogeneity to heterogeneity is multitudinously exempli- 
fied; up from the simple tribe, 


alike in all parts, to the civilized 
nation full 


of structural and functional unlikeness. With 
Progressive integration 


coherence....Simultaneously comes increasing definiteness- 


; advance brings settled 

Te precise; customs pass 
into laws, whi ile gaini ity, also become more specific 
in their appli tions; and all institutions, 
at first confusedly intermingled, slowly separate at the same 
time that each within itself marks off more distinctly its com- 
ponent structures. Thus in all r 


espects is fulfilled the formula 
of evolution. 


E 3 e. 
There is progress towards greater size, coherence, 
multiformity and definiteness.” 


jser, 
i G, E. Murdock, Social Structure (1949), p. 187. Cf. also A Golicn ee 
Art. ‘Evolution’ (Social), Fe Raed a te Social erences edit., 1949. 
© Ch. Darwin, Descent of Man Modern Li rary), p. 527. ates 
7 T Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 3 vols. (London: Williams & Norg: 
1895), Vol. I, p. 585. 
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In a similar way R. M. Maclver understands by evolution a 
process in which the latent characteristics of a thing existing 
embryonically within it gradually unfold or reveal themselves. 
It is ‘a process qualitatively defined with respect to structural or 
functional differentiation’. The key, therefore, to evolution is 
differentiation, connoting integration, in the sense declared above. 
Differentiation, according to the same author, manifests itself in 
society by a greater division of labour, an increase in the number 
and : variety of functional associations, and in greater diversity 
and refinement in the means of social communication, especially 
language. 

That in the various orders’ of society there is in one way or 
another a process of differentiation, is obvious to everybody who 
has studied the march of society, especially modern industrial 
society where specialization and division of labour—two forms of 
differentiation—are notorious. But the point at issue is whether 
this process of differentiation-cum-integration, in which social 
evolution is supposed to consist, is sufficient to explain the general 
march of society excluding thereby any other kind of interpretation. 
Here there are many authors who disagree, and not a few feel 
sceptical about it. As Ginsberg writes: ‘The notion that evolution 
is a movement from the simple to the complex can be, and has 
been, seriously disputed.” 

Even when Herbert Spencer was working out his Synthetic 
Philosophy, of which this theory of social evolution was a part, 
his friend Mr. Potter (the father of Mrs. Beatrice Webb) could 
see no sense in that ‘law of increasing heterogeneity and definite- 
ness in structure and function at work throughout the universe’, 
as Spencer asserted; and so he told his daughter: 


Words, my dear, mere words. Experience tells me that some 
businesses grow diverse and complicated, others get simpler and 
More uniform, others again go into the Bankruptcy Court. 
In the long run and oyer the whole field there is no more reason 
for expecting one process than the other. Spencer's intellect is 
like a machine racing along without raw material.” 


* Maclver and Page, Society, p. 523. 

? Ibid., p. 527. y 4 

10 M. Ginsberg, ‘Concept of Evolution’, Studies in Sociology (1932), p. 78. \ 

“ Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship, (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
1938), Vol. I, p. 42. In the same place Beatrice Webb, who at the time was a 
young collaborator of Spencer, referring to his peculiar method of work adds: 

By the time that I became his companion these ‘First Principles” had ceased 
to be hypotheses; had become a highly developed dogmatic creed with regard 
to the evolution of life. What remained to be done was to prove by innumerable 
illustrations how these principles or ‘laws’ explained the whole of the processes 
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This process of differentiation has been also stressed in the 
development of languages, but here we have many disconcerting 
facts. Neither the modern languages derived from Latin like 
French, Spanish, and Italian, can compete with the rich variety 
of tenses and inflexions of the Latin verb and noun, nor the modern 
derivates from Sanskrit such as Bengali, Marathi, Gujerati or Hindi 
can be compared in their structure with the richness and diversity 
of their origin. Similar to this is the case of modern Greek 
compared with classical Greek, or that of modern English when 
contrasted with ancient Anglo-Saxon. Here the eleven differen- 
tiations of any one adjective of the latter have become reduced 
to one prosaic form in the former. As J. Rumney remarks: 


Most philologists such as Sapri, Vendryes, Jespersen, Meillet 
and Delacroix are agreed that the varieties of language are 
descended from a few main groups, and that each Janguage 
has a tendency to pass from a flexional construction to a non- 
flexional one. The processes of differentiation and integration 
are met with clearly here in the enormous number of dialects 


giving way to a uniform pronunciation or even being displaced 
by one language.}2 


__ Thus the tendency to differentiation which could be identified 
in the growth of dialects is counteracted by the tendency of these 
to become unified. Here the final process is towards simplification. 
In the development of religion, on which MacIver lays special 
stress, we find also the forces of differentiation at work, as when tg 
religious institution becomes distinct and separated from the family 
Or state. But here the opposite trends are also manifest, becaus? 
in Many primitive and civilized peoples animism and polytheis™ 
are being synthesized into the monotheism of Christianity a” 
other high religions, while morality tends also to become fused OF» 
at least, intimately united with Teligion. In the Middle Ages of 
Europe the church was separated from the state, but in many 
places it was fused again at the rise of Protestantism, so much 5° 
of nature from the formation ofa 


tem 

i J crystal to the working of the party Sys 
within a democratic State. Herbert Spencer was A fact engaged in the a 
of casuistry, and it was in this art that for a i í oH 
was it his accomplice? Partly in order to gain his approbation and partly o 


d. 
132 J, Rumney, Herbert Spencers Sociology (London: Williams & Norgate, Lt! 
1934), p. 259. 
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that some monarchs of Europe are still official heads of the 
Protestant church. Moreover, in modern totalitarian countries 
functions that were traditionally performed by the church are 
now being absorbed by the state, giving rise to the so-called 
national churches; while in democratic countries the state is also 
making inroads into educational and charitable institutions once 
administered by the church. The transition therefore from fusion 
to differentiation is very difficult to see. 

A similar difficulty appears in the economic system. As we 
saw in its place, all types of property, private as well as common, 
are exemplified among primitives. In every society economic 
activity went on side by side with any other activity while public 
power interfered sometimes more, sometimes less. It was not 
until the eighteenth century with the doctrines of Ricardo and 
the physiocrats that economic activity was thought to be inde- 
pendent from any social activity and was largely left to develop 
by itself. Yet this period was not lasting; thus in modern times 
we have discovered anew the old truth that economic activity has 
a social and moral function from which it cannot be divorced. 
This truth has been understood so well that not a few states with 
a totalitarian bias have tried to control economic activity beyond 
the limits set up by the common good and human freedom. Here 
again the march towards differentiation is very doubtful. 

As society is primarily a mental phenomenon the question of 
social evolution may be finally reduced to the problem of mental 
evolution. ‘Behind the differentiated,’ wrote MacIver, ‘lies 
always the differentiating mind’,’® but the human mind does not 
always proceed by differentiation, but also by simplification and 
synthesis; and what the effects of these operations on society are, 
science is not yet in a position to discover. 

Another difficulty which has to be solved concerning social 
evolution refers to the subject that evolves. Is it Society in general, 
or every society in particular? Society in general does not exist ;1* 
what exists is many societies or civilizations, and, as far as we 
know, they have not yet been sufficiently studied for the purpose 
of ascertaining the .trends of social evolution. Moreover, by 
admitting as a theory a conclusion not supported by premises, 
one may further derive inferences for which there is no sufficient 
evidence. Thus MacIver and Page, basing their arguments on 


1R, M. Maclver, Society, A Text-book of Sociology, 7th printing (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart Inc, 1945). p. 496. 

™ A. J. Toynbee considers as ‘mere parochialism and impertinence’ the view 
of those who believe in the unity of civilization in all the nations of the world; 
a unity after the pattern (so they think) of Western civilization. This is an 


Obvious case of exaggerated ethnocentism. A Study of History (1947), p. 36. 
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anthropological evidence, reject the theory of sexual communism, 
as the origin of the family;!° but in the very same work once they 
have admitted the evolutionary theory that we are discussing, 
they accept as an inference from\it the very existence of sexual 
communism.}¢ 

These and other difficulties that have been proposed about the 
various versions of social evolution have led to a widespread 
distrust of it among historians and social scientists. Thus the 
French sociologist Claude Lévi-Strauss openly avowed that ‘socio- 
logy should relinquish every attempt at disovering origins and 
forms of evolution’, though authors like S. F. Nadel believe 
that in spite of its difficulties the concept of evolution still retains 
its usefulness. ‘The truth of the matter,’ he writes, 


is that evolution belongs to those all embracing concepts 
which, though inescapable, are too remote from the concrete 
problems of empirical enquiry to be of much use in solving 
them. We need the concept of evolution, as if it were, to satisfy 
our philosophical conscience: but the ‘laws’ of evolution are 
of too huge a scale to help us in understanding the behaviour 
of the Toms, Dicks and Harrys among societies and cultures, 
which after all is our main concern. Perhaps indeed there are 
no particular ‘laws’ of evolution, but only one ‘law’—0F 
postulate if you like—that there is evolution,}8 


Though the classical forms 
Test on such flimsy foundation: 
it has sometimes 
does not 


of social evolution studied above 


ing a period of time appear to be, ne 
ges, but a continuous process, through whic 


a clear thread of identity runs’? This implies a continuous change 


18 MacIver and Pa €, Op. cit., p. 2: 
Na E E e EDE 
17 Ciaude Lévi-Strauss, ‘French S 


i ociology’ i i tury Sociology: 
edit. by G. Gurvitch and W, Mo cology’ in the Twentieth Century 


1945), p. 536 re (New York: The Philosophical Library 
18S. T. Nadel, The Foundations of Social A don: Cohen & West, 
Ltd., 1951), p. 106. of Social Anthropology (London 


1 M. Ginsberg, ‘The Concept of Evolution,’ Studies in Sociology (1932), P- 18. 
2 C, C. North, Social Probl 


ems and Social Planning (1932), p. 56. 
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in which every phase develops from the preceding one though 
external factors may also interfere in the change. The main 
support of this view, in our opinion, is the presence of man in 
society whose basic exigencies and potentialities through time and 
space constitute the thread of identity which runs throughout the 
most varied episodes of history. In this sense social evolution 
would be the evolution of man in society with all its conquests, 
reversals, and stagnation. From this concept of evolution we 
cannot derive a ready-made norm to measure the march of society 
or to find solutions for complicated problems theoretical or 
practical ; but it will surely provide us with a firm field of investi- 
gation, enriched by the wisdom of the students of human nature 
in all ages, and with a practical goal—namely, the uplift and 
perfection of manqua man—towards whose attainment all the 
endeavours of the social scientist and the social worker must concur. 

The Idea of Progress. From what has been discussed in 
the previous pages it is clear that the idea of progress is different 
from that of evolution, though historically and perhaps also in 
reality, there is a close relation between them. Ginsberg defines 
it as ‘a development or evolution in a direction which satisfies 
rational criteria of value’. But more broadly speaking, it may 
be taken to mean an advance towards a desirable end ; thus the 
nature of the progress will depend on two factors: the nature of 
the end and the distance at which we are from it. Thus when in 
ordinary parlance we speak of social progress we gonnote as the 
end a state of society which is flourishing in all the orders of life 
—both materially and morally—where men can be at their best. 
This state of things implies a society whose essential institutions 
are directed towards the attainment of the common good which 
men can pursue and enjoy with judgement and freedom. Embed- 
ded in this conception of the common good, happiness, or ‘the 
good life’, prophetically envisaged by Plato and Aristotle, there 
is the moral and spiritual element without which no lasting good 
or happiness is possible. Answers Urwick’s interlocutor: 


‘I am progressing because I am growing in the ability to 
deal well with my life—the whole of it, the life hidden within 
my soul, and the life lived in the open among my neighbours.’ 
For then (answers Urwick) you will have reached the progress 
which is causal of everything else; you are progressing because 
the 'kernél of life-power is increasing within you. And this is 
what I mean when I say that, in social progress, the moral 
element alone counts for much.” 5 


at M. Ginsberg, The Idea of Progress (London: Methuen and Co., 1953), p. 42. 
2 E, J, Urwick, The Social Good (London: Methuen and Co., 1927), p. 63. 
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Presented in this way, the popular discussion subject ‘whether 
we are progressing or not has a rational meaning, because 4 
society where arts and sciences flourish, where there is security 
and friendship, honesty and diligence, sincerity and love is an 
infinitely better place than any other society wherefrom these 
things are absent. To decide definitely the question of fact, 
namely, whether society A is more progressive than society B, 
will generally be a difficult task because a thorough knowledge 
of the history, institutions, and psychology of the societies 10 
question is needed, as well as an uncommon degree of scientific 
detachment from one’s own private values and inclinations. 
Meanwhile, in evaluating questions like these, the world will 
always be divided between traditionalists, who are always ready 
to believe that any period of the past was better than the present; 
and the moderns who are always lauding the present and especially 
the shape of things to come. 

Many writers, like MacIver, believe that progress has no 
scientific value because they do not admit the existence of absolute 
ethical values on which the idea of progress relies. Elsewhere 12 
this work®* we have already rejected this contention inasmuch as 
there is an acknowledged universality of certain fundamental 
principles common to all the moral codes of mankind wherein 
men in all the ages of history have expressed their ideals and 
values. Universality in time and space is the traditionally recog- 
nized criterion of objectivity in moral things. Besides this We 
would have to adopt a very gloomy outlook on human nature an 
history were we to believe that the incessant strivings of mankin 
and its most enlightened representatives towards a better an 
higher life would merely amount to a delusive race after empty 
shadows and figments. We sincerely think that every human being 


would enjoy living in his own way i snspiringly 
described by the poet: y in that place so insp: 


33 Supra, Chapter 8. 
% As regards this question, Ginsberg writes: í 
When we look at codes in detail we find that all known societies insist OP 
some degree of internal peace and order and tend to give public approval, © 
pA! atever acts contribute to the satisfaction of social needs and the pr eservatio 
of the continuity of the group, and similarly to disapprove of whatever 2 
disturb social relations and social peace. Contrary to wide-spread. yicws is 
this matter we find, amidst noteworthy divergencies, striking similaritiçs 
beiween different codes, and it would be perfectly possible to classify the mori 
e primitive peoples by the aid of categories that have univ 


oe and Unreason in Society (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947) 
p. 303. 
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Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.** 


25Rabindranath Tagore, Gitanjali, 35- 


EXERCISES 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Give an account of the origin and development of sociology. 

2. ‘Sociology is the science of society.” Discuss. 

3. Make a summary analysis of the sociological method. 4 nous 

4. ‘Prediction is essential to science, But sociology deals with man Nee 
unpredictable. Sociology, therefore, cannot bea science.’ Analyse this syllogism. 


7. Sociology is ‘the Social science par excellence’ (Seligman). Explain. 
8. ‘Sociology is a glorified Psychology,’ Discuss, 


9. Through what social sciences could you study the behaviour of Robinson 
Crusoe after the shipwreck, before and after Friday arrived? Explain. 


10. Describe the role of social Philosophy among the social sciences. 


CHAPTER 2° 


1. Enumerate and define briefly the various 


2. Contrast the primary with the secondary gr 

for social life, . uch 
3. Analyse and decide whether the army, and any Indian community Ore 

as the Sindhi, Marathi, Bengali etc, , and an isolated Village, are commun. 

OF associations, 


kinds of social groups. 
oups stressing their importan 


ication of interests and attitudes. ) ) 
on crossed by conflict? (R. M. Maclver). 


9. Areall types of conflict harmful to society? Give reasons for your views: 
. Homo homini lupus. Man is a wolf to man. Discuss. 


CHAPTER 3 


1, “Man is social by nature’ (Aristotle), Substantiate this statement. ae 

2. Write a criticism Of the views of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau concerni 
the origin of society, z P t? 

3. ‘Society is a biological Organism.’ What is meant by this statemen 
Give your opinion on it. 


4, Review briefly the Group-Mind theories of society. 
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5. Mind is ‘an organized system of mental or purposive forces; and in the 
Sense so defined every highly organized human society may properly be said to 
Possess a collective mind’ (W. McDougall). Discuss. 

6. ‘Society is a relation among individuals’ (N. Timasheff). Analyse the 
nature of this relation. 

7. Give an idea of the most common theories advanced about the main- 
Springs or prime movers of social life. 

8. Evaluate specially the classical theory on the mainsprings of social life. 

9. Analyse the concept of ‘General Will’. 

10. What do you understand by the ‘determining factors’ concerning the 


Origin of societies? Explain. 
CHAPTER 4 


1. Analyse the nature of the family and its types. 
2. Examine the grounds on which the theories of early promiscuity and 
8roup-marriage are held. Are they valid? 
3. ‘On the basis of what we know, virtually all recent scholars agree that 
the family occurs everywhere’ (R. H. Lowie). Comment. 
4. What was the original form of the family? Give reasons for your answer. 
5. ‘Man is imperfectly monogamous’ (W. D. Howells). Discuss. 
6. Compare the mother-right family with the father-right family, and 
analyse their effect on the position of women. 
7. Examine the changes that brought about the modern family. Add some 
Notes on its characteristics. 
8. Study the impact: of industrialism on the Indian joint family, 
9. Will ever a permanent situation arise in which the family will no longer 
be necessary for society? Give reasons for your answer. 
10. Examine to what an extent the state can interfere with the family. 


CHAPTER 5 


1. Analyse the relations between state and society. 

2. How do you account for the existence of the state? 

3. The state is ‘a special repressive force’ (Engels-Lenin). * Discuss. 

4. Give a definition of the state and substantiate it with reasons. 

5. Make a constructive criticism of the socialist theories on the state. 

6. ‘The state is a necessary evil’, ‘The state is an unnecessary evil’, 
Discuss and compare these statements. i 

7. ‘The state is the Divine Idea on earth’ (Hegel). Discuss. 

8. Compare the welfare state with the socialist state. Are the differences 
essential? 

9. Discribe the sphere and limits of state action. 

10. ‘State sovereignty is incompatible with international law’. Discuss. 


CHAPTER 6 


1. Giye’an account of thé simpler types of economy. 
2. Describe the characteristics and historical background of early indus- 


trialism. 
25 
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3. Analyse the social and economic changes brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution. 


4. What is understood by the ‘Great Heresy’? Explain. ‘ i E 

5. Define the various meanings of the term ‘Capitalism’ and decide ©) 
their desirability or undesirability, ; s 

6. ‘The diffusion of all types of property among the people is one of th 
conditions of a healthy democracy’. Discuss. 


i is 
7. ‘Men do work only or mostly for the sake of money’. Examine th 
statement. 


iti ; i it 
8. Discuss the question of primitive communism of ownership. Was 
a fact? 


5 e 
9. Evaluate profit-sharing and co-management as means of solving th 
labour problem in industry. 


eee; f e 
10. Give an account of the agricultural question in India and suggest som 
remedies. 


CHAPTER 7 


1. Examine the relations between custom and habit. 

2. Discuss the role and purposefulness of custom. ife and 

3. ‘Law is a command of a Sovereign, containing a common rule of life 
obliging them to obedience’ (J. Erskine). Do you agree? 

4. What do you understand by law? Discuss its nature and types. 


3 A t eat iving in 4 
5. Natural rights ‘are innate in the constitution of men when living ae 

Society of other men, and are the “natural” or proper conditions of life in $ 

a society’ (E. Barker). Elucidate. 


6. Is the state the source of all rights? Give reasons for your answer. i 
7. Analyse the relations between natural law and natural or human rights. 
8. Compare the respective roles of custom and law. ion 
9. ‘Custom stands for sociality and identification with the group; fashi 
for individuality and distinction’. Explain. 


10. Draw a parallel between institutions, customs, and mores. 


CHAPTER 8 


1. What dosyou understand by the code? Distinguish it from the 
mores. A 


2s Is the moral code universal? In what sense? de 

3. Give an account of the general principles Contained in the moral ga 
as observed by humanity at large. Does not their transgression militate aga 
the universality of the Moral code? Elucidate, n 
peas Not only immoral but also highly moral behaviour may bring 2 mea 
into conflict with the group’ (D. W. Harding). Discuss this statement 
connection with al code. 

Sy he 


ements’. Explain. 
Ociality and sociability. 


Send 
n comparing it with that of magic a 


animism. 


i naus aa sae Fs s for 
logically dissociated from religion? Give reason 
your answer. 
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CHAPTER 9 


1. What do you understand by education? Explain. 
2. ‘The purpose of education, it is admitted by thinkers of East and West, 
is to provide a coherent picture of the universe and an integrated way of life’ 


(Radhakrishnan Report). Comment. 
3. Do you think that a purely scientific education would be a satisfactory 


type of education? Discuss. 

4. Enumerate the major difficulties encountered, especially in modern times, 
in imparting a liberal or humanistic education. 

. Discuss the question of liberal versus technical education. 

6. Make a constructive criticism of Basic Education. 

7. ‘The teacher is the soul of education’. Discuss this statement in con- 
nection with the position of teachers in modern times. 

8. Analyse the relations between state and education. 

9. What language, do you think, should be the medium of instruction in 


India? Give reasons for your choice. 


CHAPTER 10 


Give an account of the basic processes of biological heredity. 

‘Physically acquired characteristics are not inheritable’. Explain. 

Define what environment is and describe its various types. 

4. Examine and evaluate the evidence adduced in favour of the superiority 


of heredity over environment. 7 : 
5. Analyse the experiments made with children and twins to find out the 


relative importance of heredity and environment, and decide whether they have 


been successful. 
6. Describe the roles of libido and mass-psyche in Freud’s theory to explain 


human behaviour. 

7. ‘The mode of production of material life determines the general character 
of the social, political, and spiritual processes of life’ (K. Marx). Discuss. 

8. Describe the ways in which heredity and environment contribute to the 
shaping of human behaviour. 

9. What is ‘personality’? Trace its role in the interplay of heredity and 


‘ 


we 


environment. 
10. Cam- human creativeness be explained in terms of nature and nurture? 


Elucidate. 
CHAPTER 11 


1. Define and explain the concept of race. Do pure races exist? 

2. ‘The difference in mind between man and the higher animals, great as 
it is, certainly is one of degree and not of kind’ (Darwin). Discuss. 

3. Describe the nature of intelligence having die regard for its social 
aspect. 
4 4. ‘Scientists have reached general agreement in recognizing that mankind 
= one: that all men belong to the same species of Homo Sapiens’ (UNESCO). 

xplain. 

5. Review the conclusions which may be legitimately derived as regards 

Mental differences between racial groups from the study of cranial capacity and 


brain weight. 
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6. Do intelligence tests confirm the so-called mental inferiority of certain 
races? Give reasons for your answer. A y 

7. Analyse the usefulness of the concept of ‘race’ in sociology. Do you 
think it should be dropped altogether? , 3 

8. Discuss the roots of race prejudice. Is it inborn? 

9. Make some suggestions to counteract race prejudice. 


CHAPTER 12 


; icati t 

1. Culture ‘includes all that is learned through inisreormmuni cal 
covers all languages, traditions, customs and institutions’ (Ch. A. Ellon 
Culture is ‘the direct expression of our nature in our ways of thought and action; 


P AT e 
in art, religion, morality and recreation’. Compare these definitions and mak 
your choice, 


2. Contrast culture with civilization, 


3. Give an account of the mutual interaction between the order of culutre 
and that of civilization. 


4. Describe the effect of the impact of technology and science on modern 
society, ical 
5. Do you agree with those who think that material and technolog 


F 4 ater 1 
advance is a hindrance to the development of art, spirituality and other cutura 
goods? Discuss, 


6. Describe the ‘cultural lag’ and illustrate its effects. 

7. Compare the cultural lag with the civilizational and mixed lags. the 

8. ‘Without a definite Conception of the goal of human endeavour even d 
question for knowledge becomes a dangerous weapon’ (Dr. Sampurnanane/ 
Analyse this statement in the light of the civilizational-cultural Jag. 


9. Describe some cases of lags arising out of cultural contacts and borrowings 
of material and immaterial objects, 


CHAPTER 13 


1. Elucidate the concept of social Stratification. « 


. S of 
2 Define what social classes is and describe the rise of the class structure 
modern society, 


3 
that there are only two real 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


I ly the essential elements of caste, 
5. ‘It is the spirit of caste-patriotis 


Consciousness’ (G. S. Ghurie). Comment, 
6. Write a Comparative study of class and caste, 


Pert p 4 s 
7. Iscaste weakening in India? Will it eventually disappear? Give reason 
for your answer. 


8. Give an idea of untouchability, 
abolish it. 


z of 
9. A slave ‘is a man whom law and custom regard as the property 


> : F of 
another’. (L. T. Hobhouse). Comment and contrast this notion with that 
serfdom. 


10. Describe the facto; 
abolition. 


to 
its social effects, and the steps taken 


S its 
rs making for slavery and the agencies working for 
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CHAPTER 14 


1. What is understood by natural selection? Explain. 

2. ‘The survival of the fittest through the struggle for existence is the key 
to social progress’. Analyse this statement in itself and in regard to history. 

3. Concerning animals in general and men in particular can the dichotomy 
of ‘stimulus and response’ explain adequately the relations between organism 
and environment? Reason your answer. 

4. Discuss the nature and working of social selection. 

5. ‘The term “selection” as applied to natural selection is a mere meta- 
phor’. Elucidate. 

6. Establish a comparison between natural and social selection. 

7. Give an account of the origin and characteristics of the city. 

8. ‘The city as an agent of social selection is the most powerful factor in 
the development of civilization’, Comment. 

9. Give an account of the contrasts between city and country life. 


CHAPTER 15 


1. Write a criticism of Malthus’ theory of population. 

2, Having due regard for the advance of science and growth of population, 
can you forcast a permanent situation in which the earth will not have resources 
enough to support mankind? Analyse. 

3. Give an account of the factors that tend to keep the population growth 
in check. 

4. ‘In the present stage of technological and economic development the 
“man-land ratio” principle is a liability rather than a help in solving the 
population problem’. Discuss. 

5. ‘Though in one century the population of India has more than doubled 
itself, the food supply has not grown worse’. Elucidate. 

6. Consult the latest pertinent statistics of India, including the per capita 
income and life expectation, and decide whether as regards economic possibilities 
the future looks bright or dark. 

7. Discuss the value of the ‘sterilization of the unfit’ as a means of quali- 
tatively improving the population. 

8. What practical programme of Eugenics would you suggest to improve 
the population? 


CHAPTER 16 


1. Give a general account with illustrations of the various types of social 
change. 
Define the relations between social change, evolution, and progress. 
Review Hobhouse’s theory of social evolution. 
Write a criticism of the unilinear theory of evolution. 
Give your views on the Spencer-Maclver’s theory of social evolution. 

6. Does the development of language and religion support the theory of 
€volution through differentiation? Give reasons for your answer. 

7, Ate we more civilized and progressive than our ancestors? Discuss. 

8. Is the idea of progress purely subjective or objective? Elucidate. 


newn 
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SPECIAL EXERCISES 


i ading 
(These exercises are meant for advanced students, and an amount of outside re 
is required for their solution.) 


1. ‘No science may be considered complete unless it has developer 
philosophy of its own’. Discuss and apply your conclusions to 
nces. URAA : 
ha 2. Social philosophy has been called the golden crown of the social sciences. 
this justified ? E 
k a ‘As a natural, elemental, and essential societal form the Folkwa in 
analogous to the cell in organic life’ (A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution). 
think that the folkways or mores can explain man’s social behaviour? nai 
4. If the organismic theories or Group-Mind theories were true, 
repercussions would this have on social life? Explain. f se to 
5. Is the modern family disintegrating? Will the family finally cea 
exist? Give reasons for your answer. 
6. Describe the essential characteristics of a democratic state. hatan 
7. Read Gandhi’s Non-violence in Peace and War and decide if, or to W l 
extent, the use of force may be given up in the internal as well as the exi 
relations of a country. 3 a the 
8. Compare Quadragesimo Anno (On the Social Order) of Pius XI, an t for 
Communist Manifesto and decide which is more acceptable as a blue-pr! 
social action. Give reasons for your choice. 


Y 5 hey 
9. What do you understand by agencies of social control? How do t 
work in controlling human behaviour? Illustrate your answer with cases. 
10. 


. see ivili 2 i USS. 
‘Custom is the rule of primitive man; law that of the civilized.’ Dis¢ 
11. Are science and religion incompatible? Reason your answer. his idea 
f ty by Fustel de Coulanges, and summarize hl: 
concerning the role of religion in the ancient world. 
Adduce cases known to you if possible. r las KWO; 
14. ‘We have failed to train students in the study of social situa nonea and 
c class technical training was sufficint in a mo ns © 
mechanical age. As a consequence we are technically competent as eateries 
we combine this with utter social incOmP  eping 
(Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of a Industrial Civilization). Comment, 
in mind the tone of the book SSE 
a caret onal ideas of Rabindranath Tagore as expre" 
in ‘My School’, in his book Personality. ing human 
5 e eedom and self-determination in shaping ÞU 
and social behaviour. of 
17. ‘The difference in mental development between the lowest type 
between the same savage and the anthropoid ape’. Discuss. re the 
18. ‘The perception and realization of truth, goodness and beauty a jons 


12. Read the Ancient Cii 
: ees try? 
13. Are profit-sharing and co-management practicable in Indian Indus y 
have thought that first- ther 
age in history has been; and 
mentioned, d 
15. Summarize the educati 
16. Examine the role of fr 
o ego i t ce 
savage...and a fully civilized and cultivated mind is greater than the differe” 
birthright of all mankind’. Evaluate this statement and draw your conclusi 


7 7 men. 
concerning the differences between men and beasts and between men ant eee 

19. ‘The human mind is in the last resort the most powerful agency 
selection’. Explain. 


A her 

20. Analyse M. Ginsberg’s work The Idea of Progress, and ascertain whet 

in the history of mankind there is a tendency to progress. y heory of 
21. Make a constructive criticism of the structural-functional t 

society. egin- 
22. Having in mind the various sociological theories proposed at fbe a o 

ning of this work, to which of them do you think it belongs? Give 

your answer. 
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Accomplishment, joy of, 149 

Acton, Lord, 142 

Adjustment to environment, 252-5 

Agriculture, co-operation, 155-6; in 
India, 155-6; simple, 124 

Akbar, Institute of, 2 

Allport, G. W., 202, 209 

America, discovery of, 129; cf. U.S.A. 

American, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 174; Indians, 73, 167, 195; 
Revolution, 207; schools, 209 

Anarchism, 104-6; extreme individual- 
ist, 104; a negative theory, 104; 

zand property, 104; reaction against 
state absolutism, 104; a self-contra- 
diction, 105; state an “unnecessary 
evil” in, 104 

Andaman Islanders, 45, 67, 69, 73, 88, 
90, 124, 162, 195, 271, 274; pro- 
perty among, 104; slavery and class 
among, 328 

Animal, culture and language, 266-70; 
instinct, 267-8; intelligence, 266-70; 
and man, 266 seqq.; plasticity of be- 
haviour, 267 

Animism, 198; and animatism, 198 

Anthropology, 18-9; cultural and 
Social, 18; distinct from sociology, 
18-9; division of, 18 

Appadorai, 48 

Aquinas, Thomas, 1, 10, 60, 178, 188 

Aristotle, 1, 15, 45, 61, 91, 93, 290, 381 

Aristotelian-scholastic theory, 60 

Arnold, Mathew, 287 

Art, 60 

Arthasastra, 2 

Arya Samaj, 164 

Association, 30-1; and community, cf. 
Community; definition, 30; enter- 
prise as an, 141; in modern society, 
30-1 


Augustine, St., 1, 329 

Austin, J., 106-107 

Australia, profit-sharing in, 146 

Australian aborigines, 69, 124, 167, 
195, 272 


Bacon, Francis, 1, 132 

Barker, E., 16, 51, 90, 95, 106, 171, 
172, 173, 323, 340 

Barnes, H.E., 8, 26, 265 

Basic Education, in India, 229-30 

Belloc, H., 106, 228, 254 

Benedict, Ruth, 275, 279, 282 

Bergson, H., 58, 105, 201, 208, 255 

Bhagavada Gita, 193 

Bhave, Acharya Vinoba, 156 

Bhils, 125 

Bhoodan Yajna, 156 

Birth-control, 77, 360, 367; in India, 
81; Malthus and, 353; opposition 
to, 360; and self-control, 360 

Birth-rate, 77, 78, 351, 355-6; in India, 
363-4; reduction in 77, 78 

Blunt, Sir Eward, 293, 316, 323 

Boas, F., 18, 140, 185 

Bogardus, E.S., 47 

Bombay, 98, 118, 248, 342; hill tribes, 
187 

Bosanquet, B., 51 

Bosanquet, Helen, 65 

Bourgeois and Proletariat, of. Social 
class 

Brennan, Nail, 144, 369 

Briffault, R., 66, 68, 69 

Britain, Great, 110, 131; of. England 

Brown, Courtney C., 146 

Brown, J.A.C., 143, 144, 145 

Bryce, Lord, 174, 282 

Bushmen, 69, 70, 90, 124, 375 


CALCUTTA, 342 
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Canada, profit-sharing in, 146 

Cannibalism, 188, 189 

Capital, 123; accumulation of, 135; 
divorced from management, 133; 
and labour, 149 

Capitalism, 98, 134; and class, 310-13; 
individualistic, 133-4, 138-9; and 
property, 139-140; and religion, 206, 
290; state—, 138-9: and technology, 
291 

Capitalism system, 130 

Carrit, E.F., 17 

Casé-work, 12 

Caste, 315-26; authority, 320-1; Bhai- 
band or biradari, 320-1; and class, 
307, 322-3; and community, 325-6; 
definition, 316; disadvantages of, 
322; endogamy and heredity, 316-7; 
hierarchy, 317-8; and occupation, 
319-20; panchayat, 320-1; 324; sche- 
duled, 324; social role of, 321-2; 
and sub-caste, 317; and taboos, 320; 
and untouchables, cf. Untoucha- 


bility; and varna, 317; weakening cf. 
293, 323-6 


Catholic families, 80 

Causation, Social, 20, 21; and econd- 
mics factors, 252-6; and mind, 301; 
and technology, 294 

Causes and Motives, 21 

Ceremony, 215, 216 

Chamberlain, H.S., 265 

Characteristics, biological, 240-3; en- 
dogenous and exogenous, 240-1; 
inheritance of acquired, 241-3, 336; 
inherited, 240-1; Tecessive 
dominant, 240 

Chase, Steuart, 292 

Childe, ViGa 7 

Christianity, 208 

-hromosomes, 239-40 

Chukchi of Siberia, 67 

Church, 197, 205, 210, 212: bond of 
fellowship, 215; and differentiation, 


278-9; revolt against tyranny, 207 
Cicero, M175 


City, abode of contrast: 


S, 345; agency 
of social selection, 340 seqq; ancient, 


and 
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293; and civilization, 341; and 
country contrasted, 343-8; ‘ and 
country planning, 348; definition, 
341; differentiation and progress- 
iveness, 345; expression of many 
ideals, 341; home of freedom, 3463 
in India, 342-3; and industrialist 
347; male-female ratio in, 345; 
meant for the good life, 346; modern, 
result of industrialism, 2984 origin 
of, 341 ; polis and pura, 341-2 

Civilization, 286; and city, 341-2 and 
climate, 250; easily communicable, 
288; and culture, 286-9, 290; deals 
with means, 287; is quantitative, 
287; and race, 276-7; utilitarian, 
287; and vicariousness, 288-9 

Clark, Colin, 114 SA 

Class, social, 307-15; the boure EN 
310, 312; capitalist, 311; and cae 
307-8, 322-3; in communist cospi 
tries, 314; characteristics of, ee 
dichotomy, 310-1, 314; dira 
and stability in, 308-9; Jabon na 
313-4; middle, 310-2; mous z 
310-1; origin of, 309-10; proi aa 
311; “Scheduled” in India, rai 
Status and prestige in, 308-9; we 

315 

Gara and sociological method, 
13 

Classificatiory system, 66, 67 

Classless society, 100, 330 

Cole, G.D.H., 108, 199, 312 5i 

“Collective representations”, 38, test 

Co-management, 150-1; ate 
151; idea and functions coe 
pact in TISCO, 153; wo 
share in, 150, 314 

merce, 127 coy 

Sauer good, as end of progres 
381; as end of state, 115, 116 

Communalism, 31 3 å 

Competition, Seon, 135, 335 

Communications, 1 tion 

Communism, 100-2; and reer 
234; identifies state with pi fall on 
101; no natural rights in, 
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property, 139-40; state “withers 
away” in, 100; stateless and class- 
less society, 102 

Community, 30-1; and association, cf. 
Association; definition, 30; Indian, 
and caste, 325-6; joint family as, 
30; in modern society, 31; so-called 
in India, 31 

Community element, 10 

Comte A., 3, 6, 197 

“Consciousness of kind”, 9, 58, 
196 

Concubinage, 71 

Conspicuous, consumption, 132; dis- 
play, 126; waste, 132 

Contraception, cf. Birth-control 

Contract and status, 28 

Cooley, C.H., 6, 7; and primary 
group; 26; and “‘we-feeling”, 9 

Cooper, J.M., 186, 187 

Co-operation, 335-6; and conflict, 9 

Co-operative, farming, 155-6; peasant 
ownership-cum-co-operation, 155; 
societies, 155-6 

Costs, 123 

Country, and city life contrasted, 
343-8; and city planning, 348; the 
home of likeness, 345; male-female 
ratio in, 345; place to life, 346; 
uniformity and conservatism, 344, 
345 

Cronin, J., 129, 137 

Crowd, 31-5; and aggregate, 32; 
characteristic features, 32-4; defini- 
tion, 32; and mob, 32; social role 
of, 34; theories on, 34-5 

crusades, 128, 129 

Crypto-religion, 197, 212, 214-5 

Cultural contacts, 301-2 

Culture, 285-6; and civilization, 285- 
9, 289-90; not competitive, 289; has 
consistency, 290; deals with ends, 
287; difficult to communicate, 288; 
and freedom, 290; and intelligence, 
266 seqq. and language, 266 seqq. 
material, 291; meanings of, 285-6; 
natural to man, 286; subjectivity 
in, 287 
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Custom, 36-7, 176, 285; ambivalence 
of, 16l; elements Of, 36-7; and 
fashion, 179-80; and habit, 36, 159- 
62; hold of, 161; and institution, 37; } 
and law, 176-9; object of, 165; 
origin of, 164, and preliterate man, 
162-3, 165, 168-9; purposefulness 
of, 164-6; and religion, 165; role of, 
176-9; and social heritage, 162; 
social role of, 161-4; and taboo, 
165; types of, 161 


DALBIEzZ, R., 251, 252 

Darwin, Ch. 4, 5, 69, 200, 211, 267, 
268, 270, 336, 376 

Davies, Kinsley, 342, 345, 363, 364 

Dawson, Christopher, 197, 209, 206, 216 

Death-rate, 356; falling of, 356 

Delinquency, juvenile, 78-9 

Demant, V.A., 206 

Democracy, 111, 113, 117; and educa- } 
tion, 221-2; in industry, 149; and 
profit-sharing, 148 

Desai, A. R., 8 

Determinism, materialistic, 254-5 

Dewey, John, 221 

Dharma, 321, 323 

Dictatorship of the proletariat, 100 

Differentiation, 9; as criterion of evo- 
lution, 376-9; and differentiating 
mind, 379; and integration, 376; in 
language, 378; and simplification, 
378; and state, 378-9 

Dionne quintuplets, 248-9 

Division of labour, 28, 263 

Divorce, 72; and juvenile delinquency, 
78-9 

Djilas, Milovan, 314 

Domestic system, 127, 129-30 

Doubleday-Sutherland, “law of popu- 
lation”, 361 

Drives, fundamental, 60 

Drucker, Peter, 141, 146, 148, 152 

Dube, S.C., 8 

Dubois, Abbe, 365, 366 

Duguit, L., 93, 106 

Durkheim, E., 4, 6,§8, 38, 51, 106, 
190, 193, 204, 213 
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Duties, 173-4, cf. Rights 


Economic, 
advantage and race prejudice, 280; 
as a factor of social causation, 253- 
4; forces, 138; subordinated to 
social system, 151-2 

Economics, 16-7, 151; classical 152; 
and sociology, 16-7 

Economy, collecting or food-gathering, 
123-4; complex transformative, 127; 
differentiation in, 379; of Lower 
Hunters, 123 mixed, 125; simple 
transformative, 124-6 

Education, 219 seqg.; in ancient India, 
226-7; Basic, 229-30; and caste, 
323-4; classical, 228, 230-1; in classi- 
cal Greece, 227; crafts in, 229, 
231-2; for democracy, 221-2; econo- 
mic difficulties in, 233-4; ends of, 
220-4; humanistic, scientific, and 
vocational 229-32; Jesuits in, 227; 
Latin 228; meaning of 219-20; and 
“new barbarian”, 224-5; for 
nation, 221-2; and occupation, 224, 
231-2; in Rome and Middle Ages, 
227; and science, 230-1; in simpler 
societies, 220, 226; teacher in, 232-4; 
trivium and quatrivium, 227; in Uni- 
versity, 223-4; utilitarian, 224-5 

Edwards and Jukes, 245-7 

Ego, 53-4 

Einstein, A., 207, 225 

Elite, circulation of, 235 

Ellwood, C, A., 35 

Emotion, accesso 

Endogamy, 82 

Engels, F., 100, 253, 255-6, 375 

England, 112, 295: of. Britain; and 
Industrial Revolution, 127, 135-6, 
298; inventions in, 130, 303; life 
exception, 356; Luddite riots, 303; 
profit-sharing in, 146-7; proletariat 
in, 206; Trade Unions in, 137-8 

Enterprise, as agency of social re- 
integration, 148; as an association 
148-50; social function most im- 
portant, 148; and social system, 152 


ry to religion, 210 


Evolutionary stages and schemes e 
AE ; > 
Evolutionists, 165; and morality, 7 


Entreves, A.P., d’, 172 
Environment, 238, 243 seqq. 


adjust- 
ment to, 252-4, 333-7; artificial, 244; 
biological, 244; climatic, 250; econo- 
mics in Marxism, 252-6; factor of 
social causation, 253-4; important 
for social worker, 260-1; interaction 
with, 285; man reacts selectively 
to, 254, 257; natural, 243; notion, 
243; psychological, 244-5; types of; 
243-5; cf. Heredity 


Environmentalism, 245, 260-1 ib 
Eskimoes, 88, 124, 196, 273, 275, 3 
Ethical progress, and social evolution, 


374-5 


Ethics, 17; ends and means in, 173 


and sociology, 17 


Ethnocentrism, 279-80; cause of race- 


prejudice, 280; and “we-fecling’’» 
279 


Eugenics, 367-9; and feeble-minded- 


ness, 368-9; positive approach, 3695 
sterilization of the “unfit”, 369 


Euthanasia, 190 6 
Evans-Pritchard, E.E., 7, 185, 20 
Evolution, social 373, 374-81; throu 


differentiation, 376-81; and ethical 
progress, 374; in family, 375; ge 
orderly continuity, 380-1; & poe 
latum, 380; in property, 375; J” 
religion, 375; should be ae 
quished, 380; stages of, 375-6; t 

ories of, 62, 374-7; unilinear, ila 


and religion, 200; unilinear, 375; 
and unity mankind, 270 


Exchange of gifts, 125-6 
Existentialism, 245 
Exogamy, 82 
Experimentation, 12 


Factory system 130-1 
Fairchild, H.P., 93 3 
Family, 63 seqq. changes 10, 


16-1; 


; dis- 
delinquency and broken, T ae 
integration of, 79; elemen T 
65-6; essential to society, 
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father-right, cf. Patriarchy; Indian 
80-2; individualism in, 78; initial 
form of 69-70; instability of, 65-6; 
joint-, 63, 64, 80; love and, 84; and 
marriage cf. Marriage; Marxist idea 
of, 84-5; matrilocal, 72; modern, 
75-80; monogamous, cf. Monogamy; 
mother-right, cf. Matriarchy, notion 
of, 63; nuclear, bilateral—as origi- 
nal, 69-70; nuclear or individual, 
63, 64; its origin, 66-70; polyand- 
rous, cf. Polyandry; polygamous, cf. 
Polygamy; polygynous, cf. Polygyny; 
relaxation in Rome and Greece, 84; 
and society, 82 seqq. totemic, cf. 
Totem;  traditional—in modern 
society, 79; as transmitter of culture, 
65; types of, 70-2; and unilinear 
evolutionism, 375; universality of; 
64; in Utopian communities, 85; 
Victorian, 75 

Family allowances, 83 

Fanfani, A., 206, 290 

Fascism, 102-4; cult of war in, 103; 
totalitarianism in, 103-4 

Fashion, 179; and custom, 179-80; 
and individuality, 179; origin of, 
180; sanction of, 180-1 

Feeling, 197; religious, 197 

Fertility, human, 361, 362 

Fetishism, 198 

Feudal system, 127-8; bonds of union 
in, 128; decline, 128 

Folkways, 37-8, 285; and mores, 37-8 

Folsom, J, K., 76, 286 

Food-gatherers, cf. Lower Hunters 

Food supply, 351; and fertility, 352; 
in India, 365-7; and “man-land 
ratio”, 352; and population, 357-9; 
ratios of reproduction and, 353; 
and science, 358-9; in the sea, 358; 
and survival, 351 

Force, consequence of law, 95; does 
everything?, 334; fortifies law, 95; 
“holds nothing together”, 96; as 
instrument of state, 95, 97; not 
origin of law, 95; and state, 92-7; as 
“ultima ratio”, 192 
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Formulation of problem, and sociologi- 
cal method, 12 

“Four Wishes”, by W. I. Thomas, 9, 
58 

Fowler, W. W., 75 

Frazer, J.G., 66 . 

Freedom, 116; determinism,’ 254-6; 
fundamental—s, 117; and mutuality, 
374; and necessity, 225; and pro- 
perty, 139-42; no security without—, 
139; of will, 226 

French, Academy and religion, 221; 
Revolution, 130, 207, 300 

Freud, S., 4, 20, 58, 164, 167, 201, 
250, 251, 252 

Frustration and race prejudice, 280 

Fundamental freedoms, 117 

Furfey, P.H., 2, 6, 22 

Fustel de Coulanges, 206 


Ganautt, H.C., 143, 144 

Galton, F., 245, 367 

Gandhi, M.K., 81, 97, 172, 180, 205, 
322, 323 

Garner, J. W., 88, 99, 100, 107, 108 

General Motors, “My Job, and Why 
I Like It”, 143 

Genes, 239-40; defective, 368 

Genetic, changes, 241-2, mutations, 
241; variations, 241 

Germany, 102, 175, 207; co-manage- 
ment in, 150; co-operation in,, 156; 
Western, 99, 112 

Gestalt, 7 

Gettell, R. G., 92 

Ghurye, G.S., 8, 208, 316, 322 

Giddings, F.H., 6. 9, 10, 16, 58 

Gierke, O., 51, 172 h 

Gini, C., 45 

Ginsberg, M., 4, 6, 11, 19, 23, 34, 51, 
61, 160, 180, 186, 266, 374, 377, 
380, 381, 382 

Gisbert, P., 8, 144, 277 

Glauco, 47 

God, as object of religion, 197-8, 199, 
200, 202-5, 212-3 

Golden and Ruttenberg, 149, 150 

Goldenwieser, A., 18, 140, 185, 278, 336 
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Goldsmith, O., 118, 346 

Good life, birthright of humanity, 115; 
as end of progress, 381; as end of 
state, 115 

Good, moral, 
184 | 

Goods, capital, 123; consumers’, 123; 
economic, 123; free, 123 

Government, 89 

Grant, Madison, 265 

Great Heresy, The, 133, 135, 138, 
151, 233; and individualistic capital- 
ism, 133-4; Marxism, part of—, 138; 
in private property, 141 

Greece, 84, 280; laws in ancient, 172 

Gregariousness, 58 

Grotius, H., 1 

Group, 9, 25-31 

Group-Mind, 50-56, 214, 251 

Group morality, 195-6 

Gruender, H., 268, 269, 270 

Guild Socialism, 106, 108-1 10; against 
centralization, 108; and consumers, 
109; co-ordinating function of state 
in, 109-10; distrust of capitalism, 
108; functional representation in, 108 

Guild system, 108, 127, 128-9, 306-7; 
decay of, 129; and education, 227; 
stability and balance of, 129 

Guilds, 128-9; aims of, 128; functions, 
128-9 

Gurvitch, G., 6, 183, 190 

Gusinde, M., 7, 200, 271 


183-4; not utilitarian, 


HABIT, 159-61; 
61 

Halliday, J. L., 79 

Hammond, J. L., and Barbara Ham- 
mond, 135, 136, 137 

Hammurabi, Code of, 170 


Happiness, Compatible with bad work- 
ing conditions, 144; not equated 
with pleasure, 145; men are after 
144; money not its essence, 144 i 

Harding, D. W., 192, 193 

Hawthorne experiments, 148 


Head-hunting, 188, 190 


and custom, 36, 159- 
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Health, improvement of, 132 

Hedonism, in psychoanalysis, 252 

Hegel, 50, 52, 102, 373 

Heller, W., 134, 138 

Heredity, biological, 238-43; in bro- 
thers and twins, 239, 247-50; 1 
Dionne quintuplets, 248-9; in Ed- 
wards and Jukes, 246-7; and Euge- 
nics, 367-9; in identical twins, 248- 
50; “like begets like”, 367-8; 
mechanism of, 239-41; notion of, 
238; partizans of, 245; as potential- 
ity, 257; psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation, 250-2; cf. Environment 

Heredity and environment, 238 se 
245 seqq. heterogeneous factors, 257; 
influence differently, 257-8; insuffi- 
cient to explain behaviour, 258 

Herskovits, M. J., 126, 138 

Higher Hunters, 124 

Higher Law, 171-2 

Hiller, E.T., 307, 315 ae 

Tit pace aioe cf. Caste; cosmic 
change, 372-3; joint family, 80-! 

Hitler, A., 103, 192, 368 

Hobbes, 47, 61 

Hobhouse, L. T., 5, 54, 
329, 337, 374 ; 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg- 
124, 140, 141, 328 

Hocart, A.M., 67 

Hoover, Edgar J., 78, 79 

Hospitality, 125 

Human Rights, 
175; French Declaration of, 
and Indian Constitution, 175; 
law, 173-4; Universal Declaratl 
by U.N., 174-5 k 

Hunting, tribes specialized in , 

Hutton, J. H., 318, 319 

Hypothesis, 13 


141, 326, 327 


3 psoluter 
173; not 4 174; 
and 
jon 


125 


IFUGAO of Luzon 45, 88 

Imperialism, 303 m 

Incentives to work, 143 segg- 
mic, 143-4; in Indian indugi F 
4; job security, 143; oppona y 
promotion, 143; wages, 143 


ono- 
143- 
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Incest prohibition, 82-3 

India, 92, 97, 110, 278; agriculture in, 
154-6; Basic Education, 229-30; 
birth control in, 82; co-manage- 
ment in, 154; Constitution of, 117, 
175, 323; custom in, 163, 179-80; 
education in, 221-2, 229, 235; 
family in, 74-6; Five-Year Plans, 
82, 111, 113, 154, 366-7; increase 
in production, 366; industrializa- 
tion, 81, 152-4; The Khonds_ of 
203; the Kols of, 279; language 
problem in, 203-1; nationalization in, 
110; population, cf. Indian popula- 
tion; position of women in, 75, 167; 
scheduled classes and tribes, 302; 
socialist party of, 98; untouchability 
forbidden, 323; Welfare State, 111-4 

Indian, aborigines, 167, 187, 279, 302; 
Planning Commission, 110-11 

Indian population, 362-7; and age, 
364-5; birth-rate, 363-4; death- 
rate, 364; density, 363; and food 
supply, 365-7; growth, 363-4, 365-6; 
net reproduction, 364-5; rural and 
urban, 343 

Individual, and group, 52; and society, 
52 

Individualism, 46-8, 134-5; and pro- 
perty, 139; in Taoism, 46 

Induction, 13 

Industrial, democracy, 149-50; rela- 
tions, 142 seqg. sociology, 148 

Industrial Revolution, 127, 130; and 
class structure, 310-3; and family, 
76, and growth of cities, 342-3, 
346; and India, 152-3; and socia- 
lag, 298 

Industrialism, 127; characteristics of 
127; as characteristic of modern 
cities, 293; not correlated with 
delinquency, 294-5; early, 127; eco- 
nomic effects of, 131-2; evils of, 
132-3; features of, 130-1; modern, 
127, 130 seqg. and modern city, 347- 
8, and technology, 291 

Industrialization, and family disorga- 
nization, 81; social problems in, 81-2 
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Industry, economic and social interest 
in, 151-2; profit-sharing in, 146-7; 
sharing of ownership in, 145-6; as a 
system of social relations 143; cf- 
Enterprise 

Infanticide, 188, 189 

Infrustrability of prediction, 14; abso- 
lute, physical, and moral, 14 

Instinct, 58-9 

Institutions, social, 35-7, 63; as car- 
riers of moral convictions, 191; cf- 
Social institutions 

Instituional structure, 63 

Integration, 376; and differentiation, 
376-7 

Intellectual inclination, 60 

International Court of Justice, 119 

International federation, 120 

International law, 118, 119; agree- 
ments, 119; bases of, 119; compulsion 
in, 119-20 

International society, 117-20 

Invention, effects of, 292-3; as result 
of human thought, 301; and techno- 
logy, 292 

Intelligence, in animals, 267-70; and 
brain-weight, 275; and cranial 
capacity, 274-5; culture and lan- 
guage, 267-8 

Intelligence Quotient, and profession, 
246; and race, 274 

Intelligence test, 274; and Negroes, 
275; and race, 274-7; unsatis- 
factory criteria, 275-7; and Whites, 
275 

Iroquois, 73 


James, William, 201 

Jennings, H.S., 241 

Jesuits, in education, 227; in Para- 
guay, 208 

Jews, and family, 80; persecution by 
Nazis, 103 

Joad, C.E.M., 45, 49, 47, 209, 210 

Job security, 143 

Jones, E.M., 233 

Juarez, Benito, 282 

Jung, C.G., 205, 206 
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Kasir, Humayun, 8 of, 95; genesis of, 168-9; international 
Kalpa, 358 cf. International Law; and moral- 
Kant, E., 27, 168, 188, 214, 287 ity, 171-3, 175; obedience to, 95-6; 
Kapadia, K.M., 8, 82, 325 positive and normative, 168; primi- 
Karma, 308 tive, 169; of reason, of God, cf. Law 
Karve, D.G., 82 of Nature; and rights, 173-4; social 
Karve, Dr. (Mrs.) Irawati, 8 role of, 176-7; and state, 89, 168-9; 
Kaspar Hauser, 44 unjust, 171 s, 
Katkaris of Bombay, 125, 271, 310 Law of Nature, Natural Law, Higher 
Katz, D., 297, 269 Law, 170-3, 174; and society, 62 
Kautilya, 2 Laws, or principles, 13; scientific, 11, 
Keller, Dr. Helen, 338 13, 14; sociological, 11, 259-60; 
Kelsen, Hans, 265, 266, 270 universality of, 13 

Kharias, 125 Le Bon, G., 34 

Khasi, 73 * Le Play, F., 3 

Klineberg. O., 275, 276 Le Roy, Bishop, 166, 201 


Knight, Barnes, and Flugel, 139 
Koehler, W. 267 

Kroeber, A. L., 7, 126 
Kropotkin, 104 

Kuppuswamy, B., 82 


League of Nations, 119 
Lenin, V. I., 92, 100, 213 
Levi Strauss, 8, 380 
Levirate, 71 5 
Levy-Bruhl, 193, 265, 266, 270, 272 
Liberty, 174, cf. Freedom 
LABOUR, 135; and capital, 149; child—, Libido, 250, 252 
136; as a cost of production, 135; Life expectation, 132, 356-7 
as creative activity, 135; “deper- Likeness and difference, 9 
sonalized”, 135; division of, 127; Literacy, extension of, 131 


\ execrable conditions of, 136-7; Locke, 1, 47 \ 
women—, 136; cf. Work Lower Hunters, 123; morality among, 
Labour Party, 138 186 


Labour Unions, 151, cf. Trade Unions Lowie, R.H., 64, 67, 68, 71, 72, m 
Lag, civilizational, 297; civilizational- 185, 201, 328 
cultural, 299-301; cultural, 295-7; Lundberg, A.G., 6 
cultural-civilizational, 298; effects Lysenko, 101, 242 
aa 300-1 ; mixed—s, 298; social, 6 
> UNclassified—s, 391-3 b M Aaa 
: f ; cĪver, R.M., 6, 30, 50, 53, 
Laissez faire, 139, 151. 334 106, 108, 116 286, 347, 376, 377, 
Land, 154-6; Co-operation in, 155; 378, 379, 382 
and food supply, 357-60; “man- MacIver and Page, 10, 26, 31, on 


land ratio”, 352; and populati 290, 377; 
Pressure, 359 ae peng en baa eat 


379, 380 id 
Language, and culture, 266 seqq. dife- Magic, 199; a pseudo-science, ae 
ik qos in, 377, 378; and symbo- and religion, 199; sympathetic am 
ic thought, 269 £ 7 i 
5 z: contagious, 199 
Lapiere, R.T., 312, 313 Mahabharata, 187, 188 
Laski, H.J., 93, 106, 107 Maine, H., 164 


Law, compulsory character of, 169, Mainsprings of social life, 57-62 
170; and custom, 176-9; force as Mazumdar, D. N., 8 
consequence of, 95; force servant Malabar, peoples of, 73 
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Malinowski, B., 7, 18, 64, 67, 163, 
164, 166, 168, 169, 185, 251, 252, 
285, 286 

Malthus, Thomas, 333, 352, 359, 366; 
principle of population, 352-53; and 
contraception, 353 

Man, brotherhood of, 191; creative- 
ness of, 258-9; “economic man”, 
152; and economic self-interest, 
134; as end of education, 222; evo- 
lution of, 381; a familial animal, 83; 
greater than the sum of his parts, 
259; intelligent being, 266-70; 
more than a biological organism, 
335; plastic, not plasticity, 260; a 
potential philosopher, 195; ‘raison 
d'etre of society, 119; self-determina- 
tion of, 259-60, cf. Freedom; a social 
being, 44-6, cf. Sociality; social by 
nature, 61; tool-making animal, 
124 r 

Manu, Code of, 2, 75, 170, 178, 318 

Management, capital and labour share 
in, 150-1; distinct from ownership, 
150; divorced from capital, 132-3 

Mannheim, Karl, 8 

Manorial system, 
system 

Mantoux, p., 130 

Maories, 163 

Maritain, J., 107 

Marrett, R. R. 273 

Marriage, 65; economic incentive, for, 
68; group—, 66-7; “Holywood 
marriage”, 78; needs and cravings 
as origin of, 68-9 

Marshall, L.T., 8, 373 

Marx, Karl, 4, 16, 100, 138, 206, 253, 
255, 256, 257, 300; and Ricardo, 
138 

Marxian, Marxist, 252-6; concept of 
property, 141-2; and economic 
determinism, 4, 252-6; and freedom, 
254-6; idea of family, 84; idea of 
state, 92; historical materialism, 
255-6; similar to capitalism, 138; or 
state capitalism, 138-9 

Mass-psyche, 251-2 


127-8 cf. Fedual 
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Matriarchy, 72; and 
mother-right, 73 

Maitthai, Dr. J., 113 

Mayo, Elton, 8, 27, 133, 134, 152 

McCleary, G.F., 77, 352, 353 

McDougall, W., 52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 
162, 164, 165, 201, 245 

Mendel Gregor, 239, 240 

Mental, acts and their objects, 54-5; 
defectives, 368-9 

Merchant, Wadia and, 132 

Merton, R.K., 6, 7 

Messner, J., 134 

Method, 11-5; analytic and synthetic, 
Il, scientific, 11; in sociology, 11-5; 
stages of sociological, 12-4; and 
technique, 11 

Middle Ages, 76, 129, 132 

Mihanovich, S.C., 8, 78 

Mind, acts through differentiation and 
synthesis, 379; as cause of social 
change, 300-1; general, 55, cf. 
Group-Mind; not identical with 
mental ‘acts, 52-4; national, 55; 
a permanent underlying reality, 
53-4; social, 54; unity of, 53 

Money, 127; not essence of happiness, 
144; as incentive to work 143-5, 
cf. Wages 

Monogamy, 64; nature favours, 71; 
predominant form of family, 61, 
69-70 

Monotague, M.F. Asley, 278 

Mookerji, Radha Kumud, 227, 232 

Moral, concepts, 187; conflicts, 193, 
194; fecling, 187; institutions, 187; 
judgements, 186, 189-90, cf. Moral 
ity 

Moral Code, cf. Morality 

Morality, 17, 60, 183-4; a condition of 
the human mind, 195; development 
of, 194-5; dynamism of, 183; and 
emotiveness, 186, and group confor- 
mity, 192-3; PE 


martiliny, 73; 


“group morality”, 
195-6; ignorance of, 188-90; and 
law, 171-2; and the mores, 183; 
object of, 211; objectivity, 185-7;. 
primitive, 185-6; and religion, 
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211-4; sanction of, 212; social role 
of, 193-6; and sociality, 17, 190-3; 
transgressions against, 188-90; uni- 
versality of, 184-8, 195-6 

Morale, in work, 144-5 

Mores, 37-8, 183, 190; and morality, 
183 

Morgan, L.H., 
270, 375 

Motives, 21, 57; and causes, 21 

Mukherjee, R. K., 8, 360 

Mudaliar Report on Secondary Educa- 
tion, 221, 222 

Mundas, 70, 271, 279;—Khols, 125 

Murdock, G. P., 8, 14, 64, 96, 70, 375, 
376 

Murray, R. W., 248 

Mussolini, B., 102 

Myers, Ch. A., 153 


5, 66, 72, 167, 265, 


ADE S. F., 7, 380 

Narayan Jayaprakash, 112, 213 

Nation, 118 

Nationalism, 119 

Nationality, 118 

Nationalization, 98, 110, 113; decen- 
tralized, 113; empirical, 113 

Natural Law, cf. Law of Nature, 
Natural Rights, Human Rights 


“Nature v. nurture”, 248, cf. Here- 
dity and Environment 


Nazism, 102-4, 175; and Church, 103, 
207; cult of war, 103; cultural 
poverty, 290; distrusts reason, 103; 
and Nordic race, 103, 276, 339; 
rejects universal moral values, 104; 
totalitarianism in, 102-4 

Negrillos, 69, 374 

Negritos of Philippines, 124 

Negroes, African, 71, 137, 163; Ameri- 


can, 275, 316; in Latin America, 
282 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, 33, 119 
Nevett, A., 356, 364 
Newman, H.H., 248, 249, 250 
Newman, J. H., 204, 223, 228 
Nietzsche, F., 58, 102, 103 
Nitisastra, 2 
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Non-violence, 97 

Nordic race, myth of superiority, 103, 
276, 277 

North, C. C., 118, 286, 369, 380 

OBJECT, real and ideal, 55-6 

Observation, 12: and case-work, 
direct and indirect, 12; spontaneous 
and controlled, 12 

Ogburn, W. F., 6, 293, 295, 296 

Ogburn and Nimcoff, 31, 131, 
296, 300 

Opportunity’ for promotion, 143 

Order, 289; cultural, 295; social, 
technological, 295 

Order of civilization, interaction 
culture, 289-91; of. Civilization 

Order of culture, interaction 
civilization, 289-91; cf. Culture 

Organism, society not an, 48-50 

Origin of society, 61-2 

Ortega y Gasset, J., 224, 225 

Ouraons, 125, 271 

Owen, R., 139 


12; 


293, 


295; 
with 


with 


PANCHAYATS, 113; of. Caste panchayat 

Panchshila, 119-20 

paranjyape, Sir R., 226 

Pareto, V. 6, 58, 373 

Parsons, Talcott, 82 

Pastoral belt, 125 

Paternity, ignorance of, 66-7, 73 

Patriarchy, 74-5 

patriliny and Matriliny, 73 

Pattern, 351 sect 

Person, 56; basis of society, 56; subse 
of rights and duties, 173 

Personalism, 245 

personality, 46, 258, 261; as synthesis, 
258-9 

Philosophy, social, 21-3; epistemologi 
cal and axiological aspects of, 21-47 
and social sciences, 21-4 

Pius, XI, 79, 80, 119 k 

Planck, M., 14, 252 

Planning, democratic and totalitarian 
Ili; part of social selection, 
town and country, 348 
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Plato, 1, 50, 219, 317, 381 

Platonic, tradition, 83 

Pleasure and pain, 252 ° 

Pluralism, 106-8; admits state, 106; 
against absolute sovereignty, 106-8 

Polyandry, 58, 70, 71; and polygyny 
among Todas, 67, 70; as a sporadic 
phenomenon, 70-1 

Polygamy, 64, 70 

Ploygyny, 64, 70, 71; decrease in 
modern times, 72; economic adyant- 
ages of, 71-2; relations between 
wives in, 72; sororal, 71, 72 

Population, 351 seqq. of Asia, 355; 
and birth-rate, 351; and death-rate, 
351; Doubleday-Sutherland law of, 
361; and economic resources, 354; 
of Europe, 354-5; and fertility, 352; 
and food supply, 351, 357-60; in 
India, cf. Indian population; 
Malthus’ law of, cf. Malthus; 
“optimum”, 359; pressure, 359; and 
social selection, 351, 367; of the 
world, 354 

Potlatch, 126 

Power, abused by individuals, 142; by 
State, 142; all—corrupts, 142 

Pralaya, 373 

Prayer, 203-4, 208, 215 

Pre-capitalist system, 129 

Prediction, 14; infrustrability of scien- 
tific, 14; in sociology, 259-60 

Preliterate man, and Decalogue, 186-7; 
and education, 222: equal to modern 
man, 272-3; and group morality, 
195-6; and land property, 140-1; 
not led by economic calculation, 
126; the material and the spiritual 
in, 216; moral code of, 185-7; a 
Part of mankind, 270-4; and “pre- 
logical mentality”, 265-6; and 
Private Property, 140-1; and reli- 
gion, 200, 272; sense of beauty of, 
272; not utterly individualistic, 126; 

~ Pre-logical mentality”, 266; and 
race, 266 

Price, 123 

Principles of state action, 116-7 


Private enterprise, 99 

Procreative tendency, 60 

Professional organization, 307 

Profit, 123; concept not objectionable, 
134-5; craze for, 135; “the curse 
of Midas”, 136; motive, 134-5; 
“—for profit’s sake”, 134 

Profit-sharing, 146-8, 150, 314; diffi- 
culties in, 147-8; freedom and 
spontaneity, 147; increase in, 146-7 

Progress, 373-4, 381-3; “without dis- 
comfort”, 302; has ethical conno- 
tation, 374, 381; and happiness, 
381; is objective 382-3 

Promiscuity, sexual, 66-7, 380; not per- 
manent among simplest peoples 67 

Propensity, 58-9 

Property, 139-42; connatural to man, 


142; and freedom, 142; in land, 
140-1; of means of production, 
140-1; as power, 142; among 


preliterates, 150-1; private, 99, 139 
seqq. spread of, 145-6; state owner- 
ship, 142, cf. Nationalization; wide 
distribution needed, 142; and uni- 
linear evolutionism, 375 

Protestantism, 378; and capitalism, 
290; and family, 80 

Psychoanalysis, 250-2; and freedom 
of will, 251; and libido, 250-1; and 
mass-psyche, 251 

Psychology, 20, 260; 
social 21; of work, 145 

Pygmies, of Africa, 163, 271; class and 
slavery among, 328, 374; of Malay, 
67; and religion, 200 


general, 20; 


Quesnay, F., 133 


Race, 263, segg. and blood types, 
263-4, 273; and civilization, 276-7; 
a sociologically empty concept, 278; 
division of, 264; no inferior—s, 277; 
and intelligence, 265-6; meanings 
of, 263; and mental differences, 274 
seqq. and monophyletic descent of 
man, 274; and “prelogical” 
mentality, 266; pure and mixed, 264 
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Race-prejudice, 278 segqg.; as compen- 
sation for frustration, 280; dis- 
advantages of, 282; and economic 
advantages, 280; and ethnocentrism, 
279-80; not inborn, 278-9; and 
political advantages, 280; and 
pseudo-science, 281; and stereotypes, 
281-2 

Racialism, and preliterate man, 184 

Radcliffe-Brown, A.R., 7,140, 163, 271 

Radhakrishnan Report on University 
Education, 233, 224, 225, 226, 230 
232, 234 

Radhakrishnan, S., 205 

Radin, Paul, 18, 91, 185, 195 

Rationality, 166 

Religion, 60, 196.segq.; an act of the 
whole man, 202-3; beginnings of; 
200-1; and capitalism, 206, 290- 
crypto—, of, Crypto-religion; and 
custom, 165; differentiation in, 
378-9; without God, 197; of 
Humanity, 197; not an instinct, 201; 
instrument of teform, 207; and 
magic, 199; a mental act, 202-3; 
and mental health, 205-6 monistic, 
198; monotheistic, 198; and moral- 
ity, 211-5; object of, 197-9; “opiate 
of the mass¢s’’, 206; 


> pantheistic, 
198; and since, 208-11; as social 


control, 215-6; social role of, 205-8; 

sociology of, 196; and State, 115-6; 

as source of morality, 213-4; and 

the unconscious, 201-2; and unili- 

near evolutionism, 375; a universal 
phenomenon, 199-201; unites man 
with God, 215 

Religious attitude, 202-3 

Remorse, 189 

Reuter, E.B., 351, 354, 355, 356 

Ricardo, D., 133, 138, 379 

Right, 173; of property, inalienable, 141 

Rights, 173-4; Human, cf. Human 
Rights; state and, 173, 175 

Rites, 215 

Ritual, 215-6 

Roethlisberger, 27 

Rome, 84, 92, 280, 291, 328, 341, 346 


Rose, Arnold, 281 

Ross, E. J., 199 

Rousseau, 1, 47, 48, 61, 162 

Roy, Raja Ram Mohan, 325 

Rumney, J., 185, 378 

Russell, B., 212, 220 

Russia, Soviet, 100, 242; cultural 
poverty, in, 85, 290; experiments OP 
family, 84-5; marriage in, 85; of- 
U.S.S.R. 

Ruthnaswamy, M., 101 


SAMPURNANDA, Dr., 300 

Santhals, 125 

Sapinda, rule of Hindu exogamy, 

Saxena, R.N., 70 

Schienfeld, A., 243, 247 201 

Schmidt, W., 7, 18, 84, 185, 200, K 

Science, 11-4; not a norm of morali a 
196; object of 208-9; and religio? 
208-11 

Security in industry, 149 

Selbie, W.B., 199, 202, 205 

Self-interest, 134 

Self-preservation, 60-1, 134 

Semang, The, 124 

Selection, ethical, 80 2 t 

Selection, natural, 332-7; ERRE 
to environment, 333-4; and oe with 
cal values, 339-40; decreases 
progress, 338; meaning, 3 . and 
metaphorical selection, 340; A 
social selection, 333, 
“struggle for existence”, 7°77 
and “survival of the fittest > 
334-5 and 

Selection, social, 333, 337 S07 4 5; 
the city, 340-3; and county: GoD 
due to culture and Civi 4, 
337-8; increases with progres Jan- 
9; meaning, 332-3, 337-40; ae 


317 


op 
ning, an aspect of, 340; ane’ ding 
lation, 351, 367; proces A no 


to values, 338-9; rational 3 
exact, 340; real selection, 
Seligman, E.R.A., 10 J3 3295 
Serfdom, 326, 329; abolition of 
and slavery, 326-8 
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Sex communism, 379, 380; licence, 66-7 

Shaftesbury, Lord, 139 

Sieber and Mueller, 69 

Simmel, G., 6 

Siqueira, T.N., 229, 231 

Slavery, 326-30, 374; abolition of, 
139, 329; causes of, 326-7, 328; by 
nature, 270, 326-7; reaction against, 
328-30; remains of, 329-30; and 
serfdom, 326, 327-8; trade, 135 

Smith, Adam, 58, 329 

Sociability and sociality, 193-4 

Social, causation, 20-1; control, 159; 
differences, 306; groups cf. Social 
groups; heritage, 243; order, cf. 
Order, social; philosophy, 21-3; 
psychology, 20 

Social change, 372; evolutionary, 373, 
cf. Evolution, social; dialectical, 373; 
and human mind, 301; and lag, 
295-6; and “strain towards consis- 
tency”, 296; types of, 372-4 

Social code, and morality, 190-3 

“Social facts”, 4, 38, 51 

Social group, 9, 25-31; degree of orga- 
nization, 29; face-to-face, 25; inter- 
mediate, 29; and potential group, 
25; primary, 25-7; secondary, 27-8; 
and “‘a society”, 25 

Social institutions, 35-7; associations 
and, 36; customs and, 36; nature 
of, 35-6 

Social organization, man its raison 
detre, 119 

Social sciences, 15-23; and social 
philosophy, 21-4; and sociology, 
15-24; as true sciences, 14 

Social stratification, 239, 306 seqq. 
elements of, 306-7; a horizontal 
division of society, 307 

Socialism, 97-100; Christian, 138, 
146; discredited laissez faire, 100; 
extreme, 97; favours state interven- 
tion, 97-8; fought exploitation, 100; 
overestimates state, 99; restricts 
private property, 99 g 

Sociality, 44; development of, 46; 
Freud’s explanation of 250-1; and 
27 


individuality, 46; man as ultimate 
source of, 61; and moral code, 17, 
190-3; and sociability, 59, 193-4 

Society, 8-10, 60; characteristic notes, 
9-10; co-operation and conflict in, 9; 
influence on family, 82-5; likeness 
and difference in, 9; a mental 
phenomenon, 379; as more than 
the sum of its individuals, 57; 
natural to man, 44-6, 61; nature of, 
44-6; necessity of, 44-5; and social 
groups, 9; and sociology 8-11 

Sociological, laws, 14, 260; methods, 
11 seqq. 

Sociology, 3, 260; and anthropology, 
18-9; definition of, 8, 11, divisions 
of, 15; and ethics, 17; history of the 
term, 3; industrial, 148; and philo- 
sophy, 23; of religion, 196; not a 
purely formal science, 10; as a sci- 
ence, 14-5; and social philosophy, 
15, 21-4; and the social sciences 
15-24; and society, 8-11 

Sombart, 134 

Sophocles, Antigone of, 171, 198 

Sorel, G., 105 

Sororate, 71 

Sorokin, P.A., 6, 259 

Sovereignty, 89; absolute and indivi- 
sible, 106, 107; attacked by plural- 
ists, 107; must be limited, 107; 
delegation of, 108; and interna- 
tional society, 117 

Spearman, C.C. 258, 260, 226 

Spencer, H., 5, 49, 212, 333, 336. 
375, 376, 377 

Spengler, O., 49, 373 

Sprott, W.J.H., 8; 255, 258 

Srinivas, M.N., 8 

Stalin, J.V., 100, 368 

Stamp, L. Dudley, 355, 358, 359 

State, 88-9; aims of, 91; as association 
and institution, 90; based on reason 
and consent, 95; causes of, 94; and 
common good, 115-6; criteria for 
action, 114-7; development of, 90 
seqq.; and education, 234-5; emer- 
gence of, 91; as an evil, 104; exists 
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for the sake of individuals, 114; and 
family, 83; force and, 92 seqq., 101; 
functions of, 114; and government, 
89; and individual good, 115-6; in 
industry, 149; and international 
society, 117-20; not “its own justi- 
fication”, 103; and law, 89; 
“naturalness of, 91-2; obedience 
to, 95; order and law as ends of, 
114; origin of, 90-2; paternalistic, 
116; pluralistic conception of, 106- 
8; possible without force, 97; and 
property, 141-2; and religion, 115- 
6; and rights, 173-4, 175; and, 
society, 88, 90; and sovereignty, 89; 
totalitarian, 83; tyrannical, 116; 
war as a cause, 92; welfare, of. Wel- 
fare State; “withering away of, 100 

State of nature, 47-8 

Statistics, 13 

Status and contract, 28 

Status, and function in industry, 149; 
and prestige in industry, 148; and 
prestige in social class, 308 

Stereotypes, 281 

Stimulus and response, 253-4, 336 

“Strain towards consistency”, 296 

“Struggle for existence”, 33, 334 

Suarez, S.J., Francis, 1, 60-1, 117, 323 

Sumner, W.G., 5, 190, 296 

Sumner and Keller, 58, and “man- 
land ratio”, 352 

Superstition, 198 

“Survival of the fittest”, 333, 335; 
and food supply, 352 

Survivals, 66 

Sutherland, H., 361 

Syndicalism, 105-6; against private 
property, 105;  distrusts reason, 
105-6; as a revolutionary technique, 
105 

Synthesis, socio-philosophical, 22 

System, 289 


TABOO, 165; caste, 320 

Taft, P.,76 | 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 225, 226, 288, 
289, 383 
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Tasmanians, 302 

Tata, J.R.D., 113, 151 

Tata Workers Union, 153 

Tawney, R.H., 206 

Taylor, A.E., 194 

Taylor, G.R., 143 

Teachers, economic position of, 232-45 
negative selection of, 234; role of, 
232-3 

Technique and method, 11 i 

Technology, 291; advances indefinitely 
292, 303; and capitalism, 291; does 
not determine society, 295; and 
industrialism, 291-2; and invention, 
292; order of, cf. Order, technologi- 
cal; progress of, 291-2; result of 
human thought, 301; results O 
293-5 

Thomas, W.I., 7, 58 

Tibetans, 70 

Tierra del Fuego aborigines, 69, 73, 
90, 124, 200, 271 

Timasheff, N.S., 6, 7, 57, 85 

TIS C O (Tata Iron and Steel Co») 
113, 151, 152 

Todas, 67, 69, 302 

Tools, classifying archaeological ages, 
124 

Totalitarianism, 111, 115, 379; com 
munist, 100-2; Fascist, 102 sed4- 
Nazi, 102 seqq. 

Totem, 74 

Totemic family, 74 

Totemism, 166, 198 271 

Toynbee, Arnold J., 130, 206, 27% 
279, 288, 379 

Tozzer, A.M., 273 

Trade, growth of, 131; 
trade”, 163 

Trade Unions, 137-8, 139; gee 
against, 137-8; recognized a5 o0 
tila in society, 138; and subve 
movements, 138 

131 

Fiend istandore? 66.163, 10h ce 
289 Aita EI 

Twins, fraternal, 239;, identicas, 

Tylor, E.B., 5, 197 
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Tyranny, 116 


UNEMPLOYMENT, feared, 145 

UNESCO, 8, 119, 273, 278 

United Nations, 119; F.A.O., 
W.H.O., 119 

Unity, social 56-7; and man, 56-7; 
sui generis, 56 

U.N.O., 282, 329 

Untouchability, 318; the curse of, 322; 
forbidden by Indian Constitution 
323-4; vanishing from India, 322 

Urban and rural life, cf. City and 
Country 

Urwick, E.J., 381 
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Some Press Opinions on the First Edition 


“Fr. Gisbert has rendered a distinct service to Indian 
students of Sociology by publishing the book under 
review..,... The chief merit of Fr. Gisbert’s book is that he 
illustrates sociological problems through Indian examples, 
particularly relating to the tribal communities of India. The 
fact that Dr. Ghurye has written-a Foreword to the book is 
a valuable compliment to the author......... Fr. Gisbert has 
brought to bear on the subject vast reading, keen and 
analytical training, and lucidity of expression and maturity 
of judgment.’ There can be no doubt that all students of 
Sociology in Indian Universities will find in his book the 
best text-book available at present. And even students in 


“Social evolution, population problem, social progress 
and social development and other important and necessary 
subjects are dealt with a deep insight and with a balanced 
mind. Concerted effort has been made in the book to cite 
Indian illustrations. In this way the pressing need of Indian 

Students, who had to study elements of Sociology from 
foreign books which liad no bearing on Indian social life, 
has been fulfilled,” —Translated from Samaj Traimasik 


“Gisbert’s Fundamentals of So 


: ciology (Orient Long- 
mans, Rs, 9) is a comprehensive wor 


k on the subject.” : 
—The Times of India 


“The general plan of the hook with precise summaries 
at the end of each chapter wil] prove very helpful indeed 
to all those who wish to have grounding on the basic questions 
that affect the life of society.” —Laski Institute Review 
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